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4 NATIONAL TRAINING: THE MORAL 
EQUIVALENT FOR WAR. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


‘A memBeER of the House of Lords has defended our system 
‘of education on the ground that British soldiers have fought 
| courageously on the battlefields of France. This argument is 
transparently irrational, but it is not much more irrational than 
4 very popular argument which has lately found favour in 
‘various circles of the community—the argument against 
“Germanising ” our children. 
| It is argued that if we borrow anything from the German 
: of education—we long ago borrowed without much 
Germany’s excellent Kindergarten system—we shall run 
“the danger of turning our children into ferocious Huns. This 
; j to exalt education to an altitude so dizzy that the mind 
eels in its effort to follow it. Instead of having to meet the 
“usual degrading view of education, as something which enables 
us to pass an examination and earn an income to which a 
| ga is attached, we are here presented with a view of educa- 
which shows it to us as the supreme miracle-worker in a 
world of miracles. It can change character. It can transform 
‘Personality. It can turn an Englishman into a German. 
Curiously enough, the very people who use this argument 
Were the hottest supporters of conscription in the days of Lord 
Roberts. They saw no danger then of a psychological 
ae The young men of this country were to undergo 
experience which is common to young men in Germany. 
ey were to be forced into a military discipline. They were 
to be drilled as conscripts. ‘They were to be taught the Prussian 
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doctrine of a citizen’s duty to the defence of his country, 





a 
And no one breathed a fear that such a system might trang. Li 
form the nice young men of England into horrible Prussians Pan 
bristling with arrogance and frightfulness. Nor was such a § educa 





fear expressed, if I remember rightly, when we borrowed from by t 
the Germans their idea of old-age pensions. Perhaps it was § mind: 
thought that an Englishman at seventy years of age would be § antire 
too far gone in Englishness to suffer so transcendent a change, § 4 pri’ 
or that, even if the change supervened, he would be too feeble to out 
do much damage to the State. In any case, the argument was ff 4 pri 
not raised. fads, 
It may be said that the case of a child is very different, and {| 9 lo 
that to borrow the Prussian system of education and apply it to ambi 
our children during the most formative years of their existence is } State 
an experiment fraught with real and understandable peril. Even | pa 
so able and reflective a man as the Rev. W. Temple made use child: 
of some such argument in his paper on education read at the | its o! 
recent meetings ofthe British Association. But in truth this is ~*} jntell 


just as foolish an argument as the other. For there is no trans- | educ 
mutation of personality. Iron stolidly refuses to be turned into its W 
gold, and personality as stolidly refuses to be turned into some- | it ha 
thing which it is not. To suppose of education that it has any } 


such power is to wander into a labyrinth where nightmare and direc 
folly sport with the wits of men. Education can only draw out | shall 
and develop what is there: it cannot create what does not exist. } to ta 
Education cannot make a saint of a sinner or a philosopherof | it de 
a fool. It can make nothing. It is a means of developing | unin 
rational faculties and fostering moral tendencies. It can help, } mak 
but it cannot save. It can improve, but it cannot create. If it 

No one, so far as I am aware, has proposed making a German § dem 
revolution in our system of national training, and I o agre 
mention this foolish fear about “ Germanising” our Englis urge 
children to emphasise the limitations of education. It helpsto } is t 
clear the understanding, I think, if we entertain from the very thin 
beginning of any inquiry on this subject a definite notion asto | stru 
the powers of education. In seeking to make a change in our 
present system, which is probably the worst in the world, let | this 
us acknowledge to begin with that education cannot radically | the 
change character, and that its only function is to develop the | doe 
most useful talents and the best characteristics of a personality [reli 
which are already in existence, and which would, by the force of sop! 
their own spiritual reality, develop without any education atall. | fess 
At its very best and at its farthest education is only guidance. gen 
But it may be guidance of the very highest kind. If we are | anc 
agreed upon this definition, it will be easier for us to think } the 
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out a rational system of education for our own particular 


lish needs. 
That is the natural purpose of a national system of 
education? What is it that the State seeks to accomplish 

training its children? Let us keep carefully in our 
minds the idea of national training: let us limit ourselves 
atirely to the notion of a State system. We may imagine 
4 private school seeking by its system of education to turn 
out statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, artists, or clergymen; 
a private schoolmaster may have all manner of dodges and 
fads, and may legitimately indulge himself in those notions 
so long as there are parents who believe in him; but such 
ambitions are altogether beyond the natural limitations of a 
State system. State education is not education at large, but 
a particular education. Its business is the training of its 
children in such qualities as the State demands in its citizens ; 
its one and only object is to provide the State with a healthy, 
intelligent, and moral community. The State insists upon 
education because it believes that education is necessary to 
its welfare. It undertakes the training of its children because 
it has need of their talents. 

Now, there are three things which the State demands, 
directly or indirectly, in its citizens. It demands that they 
shall be moral, intelligent, and healthy. It claims the right 
to take the life or the liberty of a citizen who breaks its laws ; 
it demands intelligence in its workers, and bears hardly on its 
unintelligent citizens; it demands health and strength, and 
makes only the most scurvy provision for physical weakness. 
If it be considered a misuse of words to say that the State 
demands these three things in its citizens, at least we shall 
agree that it is these three things which the State most 
urgently needs in its citizens. Therefore, whether or not it 
is the duty of the State to instruct its citizens in these three 
things, at least it is in tts own highest interests that such in- 
struction should be given. 

The whole system of national training, then, should have 
this object in view, namely, the production for the service of 
the State of moral, intelligent, and healthy citizens. The State 
does not demand that its citizens should hold a dogmatic 
religion, or that they should be of a certain school in philo- 
sophy, or that they should enter a particular trade or’ pro- 
fession. Its demands are general and simple. But these 
general and simple demands are of such tremendous import- 
ance, and the time of education is so niggardly brief, that 
the State should concentrate its whole attention upon these 
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three matters and refuse a moment’s interruption to those 
who desire to teach anything else. 

Great as is the difficulty of the religious question, | 
believe it can be solved by rigidly insisting on the national] 
character of public education. No parent ought to be allowed 
to interfere with a system which is a State system of educa. 
tion. If he wish his child to receive instruction in dogmatic 
theology, a parent should make his own arrangement outside 
the hours in which the State claims the child. The State has 
nothing to do with dogmatic theology. It does not punish 
a man for being an agnostic or an atheist. It does not need 
a dogmatic religion in its citizens. It needs morality, but jt 
does not need a religion. It needs the spirit of Christianity, 
but not its creed. And since it makes no profession of faith 
itself, and since its citizens have failed to formulate a national 
creed of religion, it has no right to teach in its function as a 
schoolmaster any dogmatic form of theology. 

The difficulty of this question arises from the notion of 
individual right. We are dealing with a national matter, and 
we confuse the whole issue by introducing a personal factor! 
The State does not say to a parent, “ Your child shall not be 
taught religion ”—that would be tyranny of a disgraceful kind; 
it merely claims that in the hours of the child’s life which it 
demands for national instruction the child shall only be trained 
in those things which it insists are essential in its citizens, 
It has no time for anything else. For a few hours of the day, 
and during a very few years, it has the children of the common- 
wealth under its influence; and every minute of that time is so 
inexpressibly precious that not one of them can be wasted. 

In passing it may be said that the ministers of religion have 
all their work cut out for them in preparing the public life of 
the nation for the reception of these children after the State 
has finished with them. Their real work is to create a social 
conscience in the adult community. And it may be argued, 
I think, that the present weakness of the Churches lies to a very 
considerable extent in the failure of these ministers to impress 
themselves upon the public conscience. It seems clear to me 
that religion must exercise a much more powerful political 
influence (I do not mean a party influence) if it is to become a 
vital part of the national existence. Ifthe Churches united to 
cleanse our national life of those things which most disgrace 


1 If a Wesleyan, ora Salvationist, or a Roman Catholic demand that his child 
should be taught the creed of his religion in the hours of State instruction, the 
vegetarian and the atheist may justifiably formulate a similar demand in the 
interest of their children. 
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and degrade it, if they associated more closely the spirit of 
Christianity with the political evolution of this country, they 
would surely accomplish more for religion and for the State 
ina single generation than they have been able to accomplish 
in all the generations of instruction in dogmatic theology. 
The business of the minister of religion is not with the school, 
but with the world which waits for the child when the door of 
the school closes upon it. 

Since it is clear that education cannot create character and 
cannot radically change personality, it should be essential to 
any national system of education that some definite idea of 
English character should be before the eyes of the schoolmaster. 
His work is not to develop intelligent, moral, and healthy 
human beings, but intelligent, moral, and healthy English 
citizens. His material, that is to say, is English character. 
The children who come under his care are the stuff of the 
English race, and it is his business to work up that stubborn and 
magnificent stuff into the highest types of English character. 
In nearly every child who comes under his care, indeed in 
every child who should not be under the care of a physician, 
either near to the surface or deep buried under individual 
inhibitions are the great qualities of the English race. These 
qualities are a sense of justice, ineradicable individualism, 
stubborn commonsense, invincible courage, instinctive liberality, 
and an unconquerable self-reliance. Great intelligence is not 
a shining quality in English character, but the germ of it is 
there, and the quickening of this germ is at once the most 
difficult and the most necessary task of the national school- 
master. For all those great qualities of English character 
which have made their signal mark on the history of the 
world stand urgently in need, and will ever more and more 
stand increasingly in need, of intelligence for their full effect. 
Our incomparable energy, our love of adventure, our unbreak- 
able fortitude, our large good-heartedness, and our unconquer- 
able self-reliance will be of less and less service to the world 
unless they are guided more and more by intelligence. 

_ The task of the schoolmaster is therefore to quicken the 
intelligence of children while at the same time he develops the 
fundamental qualities of their English character. Before his 
eyes he should ever see the perfect Englishman and the perfect 
Englishwoman. He should never for one moment lose sight 
of this ideal. In all that he teaches he should be directing his 
aim to the production of this type—a high-minded, fearless, 
straight-dealing, and clean-hearted citizen. There should be 
this fine English music as an obbligato to the very least of his 
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lessons. Always the children under his care should be conscioys 
of this national ideal, and should understand that they are be; 


educated to the proud end of fulfilling this ideal. Nationalisn | 


is not the end of pure education, but the right kind of patriot. 
ism is an essential end of national education. And I am quite 
certain of this, that a child who does not reverence the higher 
types of his own race will never feel an interest in the highest 
types of another race. And also I am certain of this, that 
the most glowing, passionate, and intelligent patriotism is the 
finest preparation in childhood for an international mind in map. 
hood. If we understand English history, if we feel the romance 
of that splendid adventure of English character, we shall find 
ourselves curious to understand the history of other nations, 
and to discover in what manner they differ from ourselves, 
Our gravest danger comes from the apathy of the 
public in the whole matter of education. Sir Arthur Evans 
very wisely and ably called attention to this danger in his 
presidential address to the British Association in September 
of the present year. “It is a lamentable fact,” he said, “that 
beyond any nation of the West the bulk of our people remains 
sunk not in comparative ignorance—for that is less difficult to 
overcome—but in intellectual apathy. The dull incuria of the 
parents is reflected in the children, and the desire for the 
acquirement of knowledge in our schools and colleges is ap- 
preciably less than elsewhere.” ‘These are brave words and 
grave words. It needs courage at a time like this, when 
England has so magnificently proved her great qualities on 
the battlefield, to charge the nation with intellectual torpor, 
with a lower idea of culture than obtains anywhere else in the 
West. Our intellectual standard in England is not only lower 
than the French, Scandinavian, and German, but lower than 
the Welsh and Scottish. We are in fact, from an intellectual 
standpoint, the most stupid people in Europe. The character 
of our most popular magazines and newspapers is an alarming 
proof of this; and the character of our theatres, cinemas, and 
music-halls is additional evidence on the same head. With 
a very gracious, tolerant, and attractive aristocracy of intelli- 
gence we drag along a most formidable democracy of rank 
stupidity. For millions of our people it is as if there were no 
Shakespeare, no Wordsworth, no Keats, no Shelley, no Dickens, 
no Lamb, no Sterne, no Fielding in our English heaven. They 
live as if English literature were a dead letter. And when 
they take their holidays it is not into the sacred and inspiring 
woods and fields of the English countryside that they go, but 
in horrible droves to some roaring fair on the sea-coast. They 
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are the most patient, good-natured, and energetic people in 
the world, but intellectually they are as dead as the shrimps they 
eat out of paper-bags at Blackpool, Yarmouth, or Skegness. 

It is for our Board of Education to change all this. The 
State needs, and urgently needs, a quick-witted democracy ; 
and the Board of Education must see that it gets it. No 
business of the State presses more gravely. Whatever the cost 
may be, we must find the money. If wecan spend five millions 
aday because we have to, we must spend as many millions 
as are necessary because we ought to. Our whole future 
existence as a great imperial power depends upon this matter. 
We cannot hold our place in the world unless the standard of 
our national intelligence is raised, and raised enormously. “It 
is an appalling reflection,” said Lord Haldane in his notable 
speech in the House of Lords, “. . . that in this country 90 
per cent. of our young persons, nine out of ten, get no further 
education after the age of fourteen.”* It is not only an appalling 
reflection ; it is a startling explanation of that dull incuria which 
Sir Arthur Evans deplores in the parents of English children. 
How can we expect intelligent curiosity or any enthusiasm 
for mental development in a democracy which goes into the 
service of industrialism at the age of thirteen or fourteen ? 
And how can we expect any delight or pleasure in education 
on the part of our children, when we consider the character 
of the education which they receive at the present time ? 

I feel strongly that we need a revolution, and not a mere 
improvement, in our system of national training. I believe, 
to begin with, that we have got to build very much handsomer 
schools—I would make them as splendid as some of the 
universities in Canada and as some of the great railway stations 
in New York, veritable palaces of beauty, for the influence of 
architecture is very great. And then we must employ for the 
staffs of these schools the very highest types of manhood and 
womanhood turned out by our universities. Nothing makeshift 
or second-rate should be allowed in this tremendous concern- 
ment of national existence. The whole enthusiasm of the 
nation should be behind it, and the training of our children 
should become to us that moral equivalent for war which 
William James desired in the last years of his life. Into this 
great business, that is to say, should go all the wonderful 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and steady enthusiasm which have 
characterised the whole nation in its struggle with Prussian 
militarism. ‘lo turn out a magnificent English race should be 
as great and as earnest an ambition with every one of us as to 
1 The Ebbing Tide, by Viscount Haldane (Mills & Boon), 6d. 
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beat the Prussian War God to his knees. We should give 
ourselves heart and soul to this end, seeing in it the one 
supreme means of reformation, the one reform which promise 
to make the path of all other reforms smooth and easy, the 
highest service to which those who most deeply love their 
country can most hopefully give their lives. For what labour 
can so powerfully inspire our enthusiasm as the labour of 
moulding the stuff of English childhood, with its delightful 
quick-wittedness, its radiance, its Flee, and its instinctive 
chivalry, into a democracy which shall by the very force of its 
spiritual excellence veritably lead the nations in the great 
march of humanity? How mean, how futile, and how childish, 
in comparison with such work as this, appear the political 
perturbations which have agitated Parliament in recent waste. 
ful years—Welsh Disestablishment, Home Rule for Ireland, 
National Insurance, Old-Age Pensions, and Compensation 
for Accidents! Useful and worthy as some of these reforms 
may be, how paltry do they all appear when we bring them 
into comparison with that reform which Parliament has only 
fumbled with and botched, a revolution in our whole system 
of national training ! 

To examine in any detail the changes which should be 
made in the curriculum of a national school would exceed the 
space at my disposa] ; but I should like to suggest broadly and 
generally the spirit which I venture to think ought to character- 
ise those changes. And here, at the very beginning, we must 
insist once more on the limitations of education. No system 
of education can convert a sinner into a saint, or make a 
mathematician of one who is without the faculty of calculation. 
No amount of training can manufacture a poet, an engineer, 
or asurgeon. Therefore it is essential to any rational system 
of education that it should avoid rigidity and be watchful for 
special aptitudes. It should be rather a laboratory for experi- 
ment than a forcing-house for all and sundry. Those who 
direct such a system should have a special staff for seeing that 
particular children are treated in a particular way. This staff 
should be composed of men and women specially trained in the 
psychology of childhood, and its visits to the national schools 
should never partake of the perfunctory nature which character- 
ises the examining visit of the average inspector. 

Every normal child can be taught to read, write, and count. 
This is the elementary stage of education through which all the 
children of the nation must pass to the second stage. At the 
second stage discrimination between various children is not very 
necessary, although the schoolmaster will take particular pains 
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qith the least of his explanations in dealing with a child who 


rs to be heavy or slow of understanding. In this second 

e there are three principal subjects which should be taught 
_history, natural history, and a modern language. History, it 
seems to me, is the most important of all subjects to be taught 
in school ; and in the real teaching of history, morals, literature, 
and geography would be included as essential parts. I believe 
that nothing is more inspiring to a child, or more powerfully 
fosters character and talent, than a thoroughly intelligent 
knowledge of humanity’s evolution. A knowledge, too, of 
natural history is a great insurance against intellectual apathy. 
Almost every child is curious about the world in which it finds 
itself, and this natural curiosity can be used to waken some of 
the noblest qualities of the soul—reverence, wonder, and delight 
in beauty. We may be quite sure of this, that every child who 
is sympathetically taught the first lessons in natural history 
will never relapse into unimaginative apathy. Let a child feel 
the spell and magic of his national history, let him be inspired 
by the example of heroic men and noble women, let him learn 
the great poems which celebrate famous events, and let him 
see how the whole movement of his conquering fathers was a 
movement from darkness, tyranny, and shame towards light, 
liberty, and glory ; let him see this, and at the same time learn 
that in the natural world surrounding him there has ever been 
an unbroken movement towards sympathy, goodness, and 
beauty, a movement full of wonder and mystery, and you 
may rely upon it that you have stimulated in that child all his 
most valuable qualities and awakened his intelligence. “ Ab- 
sorption in trifles,” says Miss Elizabeth Haldane, “just means 
that the bigger things have not yet got a hold; and narrow- 
ness, that the world has not yet disclosed her treasures.” * 

As regards the teaching of a modern language, it should 
be carried at this stage only so far as to see which of the 
children has an aptitude for learning foreign languages. Every 
child can be taught the first simple words of a foreign language, 
and can be taught to speak a few simple sentences in that 
language. But no grammar at all should be taught at this 
stage. Beyond reading aloud, learning by heart, and simple 
recitation the child should not be permitted to advance a 
single step. It should be enough for his teachers if at this 
stage of his training the child’s imagination is stimulated, his 
faculty of observation developed, and his memory brought 
into a certain state of discipline. History, natural history, and 
a foreign language are sufficient to secure these benefits. 

1 The School World, November 1915 (Macmillan). 
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In the third stage begins the real work of discrimination, 
To a sympathetic inspector, in consultation with a wise and 
observant master, it should soon be apparent which of the 
children have a special faculty for particular subjects. And 
this third stage of the system should be very largely a prepa. 
tion for what is calied secondary education. While the children 
are advancing in knowledge, there should be a constant selection 
of particular children to receive particular instruction, a con. 
stant division into smaller classes, a constant watchfulness 
not only for special talents but for specially developing the 
more backward, a constant respect for personality. And 
throughout this third stage there must be in all cases a deepen- 
ing of that central purpose which we emphasised at the outset 
of our inquiry, namely, the development of our finest national 
characteristics. 

A gymnasium and a large playground should be part of every 
school, particularly the schools of crowded urban districts, 
And in this third stage of education games and drill should be 
a regular part of instruction. With this physical training, so 
essential to character, should be associated lessons in health, 
Every child should be taught intelligently the necessity of 
physical cleanliness, of temperance in eating and drinking, of 
fresh air, of exercise and of rest. In every district there should 
be a doctor whose sole care is the children of the schools. He 
should be as much a member of the civil service as the school- 
masters, and he should be constantly under the inspection of 
higher authorities. If a man with the genius of Sir Alfred 
Keogh were called upon to devise for the schools of the country 
a system such as that great sanitarian has devised for the army, 
there would be a revolution in the health of the community 
within a generation. Lessons in health, we must remember, 
would be a beginning for the children in scientific knowledge, 
and might easily serve to develop a genius for scientific research. 
An able doctor devoted to a few schools would soon pick out 
those children who could be encouraged during the course of 
secondary education to pursue scientific subjects. 

With the system of secondary education would begin the 
great work of technical training. Children with special 
aptitudes would be selected for special trades. Every en- 
couragement which naturally appeals to a child’s mind should 
be given to these children so that they would find real joy m 
fitting themselves to be skilled craftsmen. But something’ 
more has to be done in a wise system of secondary education. 
The stupid idea of teaching mere “ accomplishments ” should be 
rooted out. No child, simply because its parents desire It, 
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should be allowed to waste its time in learning to draw or to 

lay 2 musical instrument. Selection should decide which 
children are to be taught particular subjects. The whole object 
of secondary education should be to turn out for the State’s 
use an efficient citizen ; and the efficient citizen is one whose 
natural aptitudes have been developed to a point where only 
ractice and experience can complete their perfection. Ifa child 
ioe genius for music or painting or literature or science, then 
the State in this course of secondary education should take 
every possible pains to develop and encourage that genius. 
But the State should equally take every pains to discourage 
a child with no talents in these directions from wasting its 
time in a useless effort to acquire them. 

Beyond secondary education there is something else. I 
should like to see in this country a movement which has been 
begun with extraordinary success in Moscow. Some years 

o a Russian Minister for Education issued an edict which 
the most distinguished professors at Moscow University felt 
to be reactionary. Rather than submit to this degrading 
order they resigned, and among those who resigned was the 
first thinker in Russia, Prince Eugene Trubetzkoy. But 
they did not remain inactive. They brought into being a 
People’s University, a University which was free to all, and 
which consisted in lectures on all subjects of intellectual 
research. The result is that the halls in which these lectures 
are given, particularly when Prince Trubetzkoy is lecturing 
on history, are crowded from end to end with representatives 
of every class in the community, from the noble and the 
tradesman to the mechanic and the labourer. 

Our educational system ought not to stop short at secondary 
education, or even at the university. There ought to be a 
national effort to develop the university extension movement 
on much wider and far more attractive lines. The idea that 
education ever stops should be destroyed in the public mind. 
And the idea that education is something which belongs to 
pedants and pedagogues, unable to express themselves in com- 
prehensible language, must also be destroyed in the public 
mind. Education must be felt in the very soul of the people 
as one of the supreme joys in life, one of the most satisfying 
pleasures of existence. Access to knowledge must be made not 
only easy but attractive. Every centre of our national life 
should become a centre of our national culture. To the worker 
home from his toil the only diversions offered for his amuse- 
ment are at present the cinema and the tavern; in the future 
he must have the opportunity of hearing the best music, listen- 
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ing to the best plays, and attending lectures of a stimulat; 
and enlarging character. In a word, the State must neve 
leave the mind of democracy to the chances of economie 
struggle for existence. 

The main idea which I desire to leave in the reader’s mind 
is the idea that in national training the business of the State js 
to provide itself with moral, intelligent, and healthy citizens, 
And my argument is that discursive theories about education, 
and all difficulties about particular instruction, vanish away 
directly this function of national training is truly grasped. It 
is the duty of a State to teach its children, because it demands 
or needs certain qualities in its citizens: education can only 
develop and guide, it cannot create, and therefore education 
must be selective; the material on which any English system 
of national training has to work is the material of English 
character, and a definite idea of that character must be 
formulated before the system of national training can be 
intelligent and of service to the State: finally, it must be the 
duty of the State to extend its system of national training into 
the community at large, so that respect for learning and a 
desire for knowledge may characterise the whole life of 
the nation. 7 

When we reflect upon our imperial responsibilities, when 
we consider how of all nations we are the most adventurous, 
and reflect upon the immense influence for good or for evil of 
all those thousands of Englishmen who live among foreigners, 
we must surely see how essential it is that our system of 
national training should seek to turn out high-minded, 
intelligent, and attractive citizens. We are continually sending 
forth from these shores ambassadors of English Character, 
and the more these ambassadors commend this character to 
foreigners the more honourable and secure is our place 
in the world. 

“The war which is going on,” as Lord Haldane reminds us, 
“is not the only struggle in which this country is engaged. 
There is a larger rivalry, a rivalry more peaceful, less obvious, 
less rapid in its progress, but not less decisive in the end, in 
which we have to hold our own if we are to maintain our 
place; and that rivalry is one in which knowledge, skill, and 
foresight are required as urgently as they are in the war.” 

Our energy will no longer serve us, unless it is directed by 
the highest intelligence. And we cannot trust ourselves to an 
aristocracy of intelligence. Our character and our destiny are 
in the hands of democracy. 

Tunsriver WEL ts. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 
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re. EDWARD M. CHAPMAN, 

stem New London, Conn., U.S.A. 

glish 

t be “War,” says Emerson, quoting Heraclitus, “is the Father 

1 be of all things,” and he goes on to remark that it “ passes the 

the power of all chemical solvents, breaking up the old adhesions, 

into and allowing the atoms of society to take a new order.” The 

nd a truth of this is evident enough, and when a great war comes 

e of it always leads some men to hope that a new order impends 
which, taught by the bitter lessons of its own origin, will do 

rhen away with war itself. Despite repeated disappointments, that 

ous, hope persists. It may be said, indeed, that such a war as the 

il of present divides thoughtful people into three groups. Some 

ers, | strengthen their conviction that war is normal and that its 

1 of recurrence must be expected while human society endures. 

Jed, These are the apostles of militarism; and multitudes look up 

ling to them, 

ter, “The strong to drink new strength of iron endurance ; 

- to The weak, new terrors ; all, renewed assurance 


ene And confirmation of the old despair.” 


: A second group proclaim the doctrines of extreme pacifism, 
us, though often in a highly belligerent tone. The gospel of protest 


ed. against a social wrong, as every observant person must have 
ws, noticed, is likely to be preached with an extremity of bitter- 
ee ness and a disregard for the rights of other people to. their own 
Dur opinions that scarce any other propaganda approaches. Few 
nd tongues are so unsocial as that of the Socialist, so intemperate 

as that of the Prohibitionist, or more truculent than that of 
by the Pacifist. War to him is organised murder and nothing 
an more. The Christian who participates in it, whatever the 
re motives of duty, sacrifice, or love of right and justice which 


actuate him, denies the essence of his faith and contributes to 


what it has become the fashion to call the “bankruptcy of 
189 
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Christianity.” The cry of this group is “ Peace, peace”. 
but they rarely point out any practicable road by whic 
may come. The casting up of highways is too slow and 
laborious a process to suit the typical pacifist of the extreme 
type; moreover, it takes breath, which, he often thinks, might 
more profitably he spent in crying—since “ Vox clamantis” jg 
his motto. 

i it not be thought, however, that this man is to be con. 
temhed or got rid of with a sneer. On the contrary, he is, at his 
best, a much-needed person and distinctly to be reckoned with, 
Mr Henry Ford, for instance, is far more than an amiable 
enthusiast. He is quite capable of becoming, if indeed he has 
not already become, that very terrible engine of reform a highly 
practical idealist. He has organised a great and serviceable 
business ; managed to pay a minimum wage which a few years 
ago must have been beyond the dreams of labour unions; and 
is not only tremendously in earnest in his peace propaganda, 
but has deeply impressed multitudes of plain people, who will 
finally translate his influence into votes, laws, and treaties, 
Yet when Mr Ford in the autumn of 1915 talked of “ getting 
the soldiers out of the trenches by Christmas,” he spoke as 
though no great moral issues were involved in their presence 
there. ‘To slight these issues as though they did not exist was 
an act so cynical as to throw all Mr Ford’s contemplated 
philanthropy into the shade. 

So a well-known Professor in Yale University, a man of 
ability, humanity, and, it should be added, of an abounding 
humour, has recently proclaimed once more the doctrine of the 
martyr nation: which is that a nation might conceivably 
render its greater possible service to the world by deliberate 
disarmament in face of probable conquest and possible ex- 
tinction in order thus to bear its ultimate and extreme testi- 
mony against the enormity of war. Curiously enough, this at 
once roused a commotion, especially among the graduates of 
his University. Hot little men bubbled up from the four 
quarters of the land to burst in the Professor’s face. They 
seemed to think the doctrine new; although it had been pro- 
claimed by an English pacifist, speaking at an international 
gathering in Boston, in 1899. Moreover, they appeared to 
regard it as grievously heretical, seeming quite unable to 
understand the place and worth of a truth somewhat extremely 
stated. 

Literally construed, Professor Phelps is very likely right. 
It is possible that the self-immolation of a nation upon the 
altar of Peace, as the monk Telemachus thrust his body 
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between the weapons of the gladiators in heroic protest 

inst such spectacles, might shock men into better ways. 
But the analogy between personal and national sacrifice is 
not quite complete, since the men who offer up the nation 
involve others than themselves and may often sacrifice ideals 
and spiritual values left to them as a sacred trust. The 
suggestion, therefore, while it is to be treated respectfully and 
by no means to be dismissed from the realm of the possibly 
practicable, must be relegated to the ranks of the forlorn 
hopes and last resorts of the peace-maker. 

Moreover, it is likely to be further invalidated by the 
tendency of the extreme pacifist to imply that the doctrine of 
non-resistance is fundamental in Christianity. This cannot 
well be maintained so long as the Golden Rule holds its 
central and regnant place in Christ’s teaching. Brotherly 
love is of the essence of Christianity. It involves patience, 
a gracious kindness, a high respect for the rights of others, a 
frank recognition that others have a technical right even to 
be disagreeable and unbrotherly. ‘“ Resist not evil” is a good 
doctrine when preached after the Oriental fashion which Christ 
used. Its message is pertinent to the need of every man 
faced by the contradictions of his fellows. But it cannot be 
taken out of its place in the stream of Christian teaching any 
more than the antithetic injunction to sell one’s cloak and buy 
a sword. All such sayings must be held subject to certain 
fundamental and normal principles, chief among which is the 
word, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” That command provides a platform for 
the exercise of discipline in the family, in society, and among 
nations. 

Suppose a child asks for some tempting thing that may 
prove injurious or even fatal. Shall his mere wish for it be 
permitted to bludgeon a parent into meeting his-whim? It 
is the thing he wishes for in his sane moments when his will 
is good will that must influence parental action. Or suppose 
a generally normal man to be betrayed into intoxication and 
through it into violence. Is he not to be arrested in his 
course before the threatened mischief is accomplished? Is the 
constable to hold his hand because the man desires not to be 
hindered or meddled with? Who of us in his right mind 
would not earnestly wish to have strong hands of restraint 
laid upon him before he could, while under the influence of 
drink, passion, or other incitement to mental unsoundness, do 
aneighbour any material wrong? It is not too much to say 
that a wise and dispassionate resistance of evil is of the very 
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essence of the Golden Rule; and the militant Pacifist. who 
pours the vials of his eloquent scolding upon it is in danger of 
putting the letter in place of the spirit of supreme law. 

Thus the militarist and pacifist, the groups of thesis anq 
antithesis, hold as ever the centre of the stage in time of wa 
and make the most romantic appeal. Between them th 
manage to rouse almost every passion except the passion of 
permanent service. That remains the prerogative of the yp. 
romantic representatives of synthesis—the men who realise 
that an earnest and extreme man is as rarely wholly in the right 
as wholly in the wrong. Here then is the third group which 
the travail of war develops. They believe that since war jg go 
great an evil as to seem, while it continues, the supreme evil, 
it can be done away. At this point they encounter the 
militarist, who would rule them out of court by calling their 
plan Utopian. On the other hand, they not only believe in 
law but in its enforcement, and here as advocates of an inter- 
national police power they become anathema to the extreme 
pacifist with his doctrine of absolute non-resistance. More. 
over, they seem to represent a principle of compromise—a 
prosaic and unromantic thing in the eyes of all. 

What now shall this benighted traveller in the Via 
Media say to these superior persons on either hand? He 
is put to no sort of confusion by the cynic’s charge that 
his ideal is Utopian. It is probable, to be sure, that the 
cynic does not mean anything very particular by that 
vague term; but in general he implies that the thing 
called Utopian is ideal, that it is beyond the present experience 
of society, that it may arouse a more or less sentimental 
enthusiasm, and that it is adapted to the sneers of the man of 
the world. All this is true and may be admitted. But when 
the militarist goes on to claim that therefore the ideal of peace 
is altogether impracticable, the sober advocate of its enforce- 
ment by law stoutly objects. He has no need to labour the 
proposition that the realisation of dreams is the measure of 
human progress. The cessation of private war and _ the 
adjudication of private quarrels was a dream; but it has been 
practically realised. Even in realms where dreams seem out 
of all relation to normal human experience, astonishing things 
have happened. The theory of Columbus that the world was 
round and might be circumnavigated flatly contradicted the 
convictions of the vast majority of sane men. Yet Drake 
sailed round it. From the days of Icarus to those of Darius 
Green the flying man was the butt of all common-sense folk 
with their feet firmly planted on reality. But to-day the 
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fying man is the eye of armies. Intercommunication of men 
over wide distances, with no physical medium except the 
elements, fitted excellently into an Arabian Nights Tale, but 
as a plan to be realised must always have been laughed out of 
the consideration of really practical people. Indeed, fifty 
years ago the more “scientific” a man thought himself to be, 
the more pronounced might well have been his insistence upon 
special media for such intercourse. Yet the other day naval 
officers not only telephoned by “wireless” from Washington 
to Paris, but were overheard in the Hawaiian Islands with such 
distinctness that acquaintances recognised each other’s voices. 
Man is so constituted that within the widest limits he can have 
what he needs when he is willing to pay an adequate price; 
indeed, it has become a part of his bill of rights that he has a 
right to believe along the line of his profoundest needs. The 
thing that his welfare calls for is to be thought of as within the 
circle of the ultimately practicable, even though the means to 
the end be not yet clear. 

Meanwhile the pacifist upon the other side is crying that 
any use of force to preserve peace is a contradiction and a 
mockery. Here again the believer in an organised rather than 
an automatic peace refuses to be put down. He reminds his 
academic friend that peace and freedom within states and 
communities have been gradual in their growth. Their pro- 
cesses have been evolutionary as the co-operative forces in 
society have by degrees gained the upper hand of the 
competitive forces. ‘The policeman’s truncheon is as real a 
symbol of peace as the eaiianel dove so long as its presence 
ina community prevents disorder ten times where it descends 
in necessary violence once. Force exerted for the protection 
of innocence or for the repression of evil-doing, with a decent 
regard for the rights of the person coerced, has the clear 
sanction of the Golden Rule, since men of genuine good will 
would wish themselves to be coerced rather than do violent 
wrong to their neighbours. 

Is there now any possibility of applying this truth to the 
world’s need? A large group of experienced and practical 
men answer, Yes. It was in the early days of the present war 
that a Baltimore publicist who had long been an advocate of 
the judicial settlement of international disputes invited a 
number of distinguished public men to dine with him and 
consider the matter. He had been Minister to Belgium, and 
thus united practical diplomatic experience to his theoretic 
interest. ‘Those who accepted Mr Theodore Marburg’s invita- 
tion met with little expectation that they could discover any 
VoL. XV.—No. 2. 13 
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practicable means of putting their good will into concrete form, 
Indeed, the developing catastrophe of the European war seemed 
to mock any attempt to do so. But remembering no doubt 
that the great work of Grotius upon the Law of War and 
Peace appeared during the Thirty Years War, they addressed 
themselves to serious discussion. Further conferences were 
held and correspondence entered upon with men of like interests 
in other countries. In due time, somewhat to their own 
surprise, they found themselves in substantial agreement upon 
some points. If a League of the larger nations, or of a sub. 
stantial majority of them, could be formed to which the 
smaller nations should be freely admitted if they desired, and 
the members of the League would agree to three rules of 
international conduct, it appeared as though the way of 
progress toward general and lasting peace must at least be 
entered upon. 

The three rules of conduct are as follows :— 


I. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
Powers, not settled by negotiation, shall subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and 
judgment, both upon the merits and upon any issue as to its 
jurisdiction of the question. 


By “justiciable questions” are of course meant such as 
are governed by the recognised rules or principles of inter- 
national law as at present constituted. They comprise a vast 
number of cases in which nations differ as ind{viduel neighbaail 
might differ over matters of boundary or of wrong done by 
one to the property or to the representatives of the other. It 
seems so evident that these contentions between individuals 
are justiciable—that is, capable of settlement in court if they 
cannot be settled by negotiation betweenthe parties concerned— 
that every civilised community insists that they shall be so 
treated. The degree and quality of its civilisation, indeed, are 
to be judged by its ability to compel recourse to the courts in 
such cases, instead of to private war; and highly organised 
communities treat the individual who proceeds to violence in 
his own quarrel, even though his contention may in itself be 
just, as a law-breaker and liable to punishment. It was not 
always so in communities, and no doubt there was a time when 
peace must have appeared as difficult of maintenance between 
private neighbours as it now seems to be between nations. 
But the life of man needed this advance in organisation, and 
among civilised people it has come. 

Since, however, in the case of nations many cases must 
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gise which are not justiciable or are thought not to be by 
considerable groups of people in the nations concerned, the 
tribunal provided for by Article I. has power conferred upon 
itto hear and pass judgment, not merely upon the merits of a 
case, but upon any issue as to its own jurisdiction in the 


premisses. 


Il. All other questions arising between the signatories, and 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of 
conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 


It is evident that questions must arise with which 
international law in its present state of partial development 
seems inadequate to deal. ‘There will be matters affecting 
the general policy of a nation or touching its honour so deeply 
that its people, if not its government, will refuse to submit 
them to any tribunal for “hearing and judgment.” It is to 
be hoped that the number of these will diminish as civilisation 
develops. But, at present, they constitute a category of very 
great importance—perhaps of the greatest, since in the case 
of plainly justiciable questions it has grown increasingly easy 
to resort to arbitration. To deal with this large class in such 
a manner that war shall be avoided and justice done, it is 
highly necessary that time shall be given to their consideration 
and discussion—that they shall be opened in all their bearings 
to the people as well as to the governments involved, and that 
final issue shall not be joined upon them until the passions 
roused by their first discussion shall have had time to cool. 
It is to this end that the council of coaciliation is proposed. 


III. The signatory Powers shall jointly use forthwith, both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility against 
another of the signatories, before any question arising shall be 
submitted, as provided in the foregoing. 


This article, as is generally admitted, contains the crux 
of the whole matter. In it the proposed League utters its 
special message ; and here the pacifist begins to bridle, and 
the militarist dons his superior smile. The League to Enforce 
Peace is frank in its insistence upon the sanction of force: 
but it is the force of co-operative and international police, bent 
on maintaining order, rather than of competitive armaments 
teady to disrupt and destroy. Moreover, the use of this force 
has one specific end, which is to arrest the disorderly conduct 
of the mischief-maker. It is not designed primarily to punish ; 
it is not designed at all to enforce the decree of the tribunal 
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of Article I., or the recommendations of the council of Article 
II. Its sole object is the keeping of the peace or the restraint 
of its disturber until the matter at issue can be examined ang 
some rational solution discovered. If after due examination 

and adjudication or recommendation the parties to the question 

are not satisfied, they may then conceivably go to war without 

the exercise of any constraint by the fellow-members of the 

League. 

If this seem to be a lame and impotent conclusion, a 
second thought will show how improbable such an issue is 
likely to be. 

In the first place, the mere lapse of time necessary for 
adequate arbitration or conciliation will in a multitude of cases 
permit passion to subside and dispose nations to reason. The 
numbers of those in every nation who believe that utmost 
forbearance should be exercised and great sacrifices made before 
the test of war is invoked are steadily increasing ; their voice is 
heard in spite of the present conflict, and their message is likely 
to have an increased emphasis because of it. ‘These men will 
be active in this interval provided by the sitting of court 
or council, and they will speak directly to the people, who are 
coming to see with increasing clearness that the burdens of 
war must finally be borne and the waste of it made up by 
them, instead of by the military caste that is so willing to 
see it come. 

No claim is made that the masses of the people are always 
pacific in their attitude. ‘They are indeed peculiarly liable to 
be swept away by passion, and when a war has once broken out 
they generally are so swept away. “ Amid the clash of arms 
the laws are silent,” says the proverb ; and it might have added, 
“Popular reason takes its flight.” This, however, is a passion 
which soon burns itself out; and half the battle for peace has 
been won when time is granted for reasonable men to speak 
and for passionate multitudes to hear. Moreover, increasing 
numbers of individuals and highly influential organisations are 
aligning themselves with the advocates of peace. The Labour 
Unions are to be counted on this side, and so are the Socialists, 
despite the fact that their internationalism was not ee 
developed to resist the impulse of the present war. It 
revive with the return of peace and a realisation by the rank 
and file of the economic burden which this war has placed upon 
their shoulders, and it will probably be developed into a more 
definite and effective policy than ever before. 

Beyond this, it is highly probable that the certainty of 
economic and, if necessary, of military pressure to be exerted 
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by the League upon a violent member will be sufficient in 
the great majority of cases to keep the peace. Nations cannot 
afford to rush hastily into a war when assured that the act 
will array against them the public opinion of the world and 
the arms of powerful neighbours. Even should the improb- 
able occasionally occur, however, it would not necessarily 
invalidate the plan. As President Lowell of Harvard has 
happily pointed out, the eradication of public war may follow 
a course like that which attended the eradication of private 
war. It was only by degrees that kings grew powerful 
enough and states were so highly organised that the ordeal by 
battle could be dispensed with. But a time came when 
society was able to insist that hostile barons must have their 
causes heard before resorting to arms. At once such resort 
grew less frequent; then, as the organisation of society 
hecame more stable, less frequent still, until finally pacific 
means for the settlement of private differences became the 
rule and private war was either forgotten or degenerated into 
such petty breaches of the peace as it was quite within the 
power of the constituted authorities to control. 

It is as a step in such development that the League justi- 
fies its organisation and service, and as a fourth article in its 
platform it is provided that from time to time the constituent 
nations shall hold conferences with a view to formulate and 
codify rules of international law. 

This is the platform and these are the ideals of the League 
to Enforce Peace. ‘They have the merit of being specific and 
definite. No quixotic attempt to interfere with the present 
war is meditated. No wholesale and revolutionary reform of 
the world is aimed at; but certain steps along the path of a 
better organisation of society are pointed out which seem 
practicable to thoughtful and instructed men. That the scheme 
isno hasty or sentimental one is vouched for by the leaders 
whom it has enlisted in the United States. Its formal organi- 
sation was effected in Independence Hall in Philadelphia, in 
June 1915. The Honourable W. H. Taft, former President 
of the United States, was chosen President. The Chairman 
of the Executive Committee is Mr A. Lawrence Lowell, 
President of Harvard University. Its active Vice-President, 
lately chosen at a largely attended meeting held in Washington, 
is Mr A. B. Parker, the candidate of the Democratic Party 
for the national Presidency in 1904. 

Joined to these are a large number of eminent publicists, 
diplomats, and men of affairs who believe that the next step 
toward lasting peace lies along the path which the League 
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points out. They quite realise that great difficulties are to be 
overcome in effecting an adequate organisation and making the 
proposed League efficient. Many of these will be peculiarly 
great in the United States with its settled policy of diplomatic 
isolation and its fear of “ entangling alliances.” Yet the United 
States itself offers a unique instance of such a League as jg 
proposed, with its family of commonwealths, independent in go 
many respects, but compelled by their union no less than by 
their individual good will to submit all questions at issue 
between the several states to a regularly constituted tribunal 
of law. This method of settling differences has stood the test 
of more than a century and a-quarter of time and has survived 
one terrible civil war. Faulty as it may be in some ways, no 
one would for a moment think of returning to a condition 
when each armed against and might conceivably levy war 
upon its neighbour. If something of mere independence have 
been surrendered, there have also been enormous countervailing 
advantages in security of life and conservation of resource, 
Competition still exists and along some lines may seem acute; 
but the vital and ultimate relations are co-operative. 

There is no speech and little thought among sane men 
to-day of a United States of Europe or of the World ; but the 
lessons of the present catastrophe emphasise the need and at 
least suggest the practicability of some international League 
which shall have both good will and physical power sufficient 
to compel its constituent nations to keep the peace. 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN. 


New Lonpon. 
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IS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
POSSIBLE ? 


J. A. HOBSON. 


THERE are a few persons who seem not to desire the abolition 
of war. The spiritual gains of such a war for liberty and 
justice as they believe the Allies to be waging have impressed 
them so profoundly that they are loth to contemplate the making 
of a world in which so ennobling a conflict is no longer per- 
missible. But none, I think, of those who have given expres- 
sion to this view has tested in his personal experience the toil, 
the pain, the fear, the filth, the physical and moral degradation 
which modern war involves. ‘The vast majority at any rate 
of reflecting men and women would desire above all things that 
the peace which ends this war should issue in some international 
arrangements by which the risk and the opportunity of future 
war should be reduced to a minimum. But are any such 
arrangements really feasible? This is the issue which Dr 
Jacks raises in his striking review of Mr Armstrong’s book 
Our Ultimate Aim in the War. He rightly expresses the two 
assumptions underlying the proposals alike of Mr Armstrong 
and of such powerful organisations as the American “ League 
to Enforce Peace.” They are, first, “That a common will of 
mankind really exists, or would exist if the World-Parliament 
were called into being” ; secondly, ‘That the common will of 
mankind, assuming it to exist, is, or would be, in favour of per- 
petual peace.” Dr Jacks appears to regard these assumptions 
as open to grave doubt. But are they? Is there no common 
nature and experience among the members of the different 
nations, no growth of common interests, feelings, and ideas, no 
spread of personal intercourse sufficient to generate a common 
will? Do not the great majority, for instance, of the more 
developed minds among the different nations desire, will, and 
plan many of the same objects and in conscious co-operation ? 


1 See Hissert Journat, October 1916, p, 161. 
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Not merely in commerce, but in many other fields of science, 
philosophy, religion, art, hygiene, education, social reform and 
philanthropy, a world-society has long been growing up. Most 
of its co-operation lies outside politics, but at an increasj 
number of points intergovernmental action has come in. 

In the face of such experience it is impossible to maintain 
that “a common will of mankind” does not exist. Whether 
it is at all adequate to the task of securing peace throu 
interstate co-operation is, of course, another question. But it 
is right to recognise that, in some considerable measure, this 
common will of mankind does exist, and that Mr Armstro 
is not under any obligation to prove that a “ World-Pazrlia. 
ment” would bring it into being. It is, however, reasonable to 
hold that any interstate arrangements for securing peace, 
whether amounting to a World-Parliament or not, would tend 
greatly to strengthen and nourish that common will—provided, 
of course, that they did not straightway collapse in ignominious 
failure. Is such failure inevitable? The answer depends upon 
the worth or worthlessness of the second assumption, viz. that 
the common will of mankind is in favour of perpetual peace, 
Here I complain that the introduction of the epithet 
“perpetual” unfairly biases the judgment. I believe that, as 
the product of the war, there will exist a greatly strengthened 
common will for peace, for peace at almost any price. But 
such a will cannot reasonably be supposed to operate over 
eternity. It must be conceived primarily as a will for peace 
in our time, or over such a range of time as falls within reason- 
able limits of speculation. 

Dr Jacks has no belief in the reasonableness of a World- 
Parliament. The term ‘“ World-Parliament” conjures up in 
cautious minds all the prejudices. against dangerous Utopianism. 
But is it really inconceivable that a treaty, by which all the 
great States would agree to submit all disputes to arbitration 
or conciliation, and even to resort to common action in en- 
forcing the awards, should work? For that is the gist of 
Mr Armstrong’s and other similar proposals. 

Dr Jacks seems to think that no such arrangement could 
work, because, though the Governments of different nations 
represented on the Courts or Councils might agree on general 
principles, such as that “all the world wants liberty,” they 
would disagree on any particular application of such principles. 
There would, he holds, always be strong minorities who would 
resent so bitterly the award or decision of the majority that 
they would break away and wreck the international agreement. 
There is no doubt that, at any rate in the early stages of such 
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an international experiment, some real risk of this kind would 






n and & exist. But is it as great as Dr Jacks assumes? and even if it 
Most §f js, are we warranted in refusing to incur the risk, 7.e. have we 
easing | any better method of trying to secure peace 






































The international agreement depends for its success upon 
intain § 9 belief that nations will abide by their agreements, first, to 
ether § submit all disputes to arbitration or conciliation; secondly, 
rough ff to accept the awards or recommendations; and thirdly, to 
3ut it | bring united pressure, economic or forcible, upon any one of 
» this | their members which refuses to perform the first and second 
trong | obligations. Mr Armstrong and I in this matter go further 
arlia- | than the American League, in that we would apply united 
le to | action to enforce both the obligation to submit disputes and 
eace, | the obligation to accept the award, whereas the American 
tend }| League confines united action to the former, leaving it open to 
ided, | any Power to defy public opinion and refuse to carry out the 
110us award, if it dare. ‘The crux, of course, is the case of a Power 
pon f refusing to arbitrate some issue alleged to be of honour or of 
that | vital interest, or defying the judgment of an international 
; Court. Dr Jacks complains that Mr Armstrong assumes that 
thet | only one State at a time would show such recalcitrance. He 
t,as | thinks that a State, thus defying the international Court and 
ned | repudiating its treaty obligations, would be joined by “all its 
But sympathisers,” z.e. “ the whole minority of nations whose wishes 
over | had been overruled by the majority of the World-Parliament.” 
cace «=f But this pessimist view rests upon the disputable assumptions, 
son- | first, that there must exist strong fixed “ parties ” in the Courts 
or Councils or the “ Parliament”; secondly, that their party 
rid- sympathies will be so strong that, in order to satisfy them, a 
in | considerable minority will at any time be willing to break 


sm. | their express treaty obligations and wreck the whole experi- 
the | ment. I donot think we need assume the existence of such 
ion powerful sympathies as would draw strong minorities into 
en- such criminal behaviour. In the first place, if there is enough 


of | faith in internationalism to bring into operation such arrange- 
ments, that faith would imply a weakening in the particular 
uld alliances which would carry the danger that Dr Jacks assumes. 


ns Secondly, we cannot assume that a disagreement with a judg- 
ral ment which goes against one of our friends will lead us to side 
ey with him against the law which we have solemnly undertaken 
es, toobey. ‘The case which Dr Jacks takes to sustain his attack 
uld is that of an International Parliament voting by a majority the 
lat independence of India. But neither Mr Armstrong nor any 
nt. other responsible advocate of international government asserts 


ch that such a Government, at any rate for a long time to come, 
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would be endowed with powers to interfere with the inter, 
government of the British or any other Empire. It may 
indeed, be certainly assumed that, in the setting up of any 
international body endowed with legislative and executive 
functions, such interference, which proved the ruin of the 
experiment a hundred years ago, would be most rigorously 
excluded. I do not think that Dr Jacks is right in Suppos- 
ing that Mr Armstrong assigns any such function to a 
International Parliament. In support of his supposition he 
refers to Mr Armstrong’s statement that among the neces 
extensions of the Hague Convention “it must incladgill 
such questions ” (2.e. questions of fact, or international law, or 
both) “even where affecting vital interests, honour, and 
independence.” But such an issue as whether India ought to be 
accorded independence does not come within the scope of Mr 
Armstrong’s requirements. It is a question neither of fact nor 
of international law. Whether a particular piece of country 
and its inhabitants do or do not fall within the jurisdiction of a 
named State is a question affecting independence which might 
be a proper subject for arbitration, involving an issue of fact or 
law. So might the question of a threatened interference by 
one State with the internal affairs of another, as in the case of 
Austria’s demands to supervise the judicial procedure of the 
Serbian law courts. But the case imagined by Dr Jacks of a 
majority vote in the International Parliament for a “ general 
dismemberment of the overseas dominions of Great Britain” 
has no relevancy to any actual proposals. Such a Parliament, 
were it formed, would not have “ the independence of States in 
its power.” 

A word in reply to the charge of false analogy which 
Dr Jacks brings against the argument that Internationalism is 
only an application on a larger scale of the same federative 
forces which have brought into being the existing States. “To 
assume the possibility of federation among all States together 
because it has already been accomplished in each State separ- 
ately is certainly bad reasoning.” Now, I do not think Mr 
Armstrong’s position is actually open to the charge. He really 
argues that the same motives which have induced small States 
to federate in history will be available to bring into existence a 
world-federation. Why not? Because, says Dr Jacks, one of 
the strongest motives of such minor federations, viz. the desire 
to be stronger against the possible aggression of an outsider, will 
no longer be operative when the proposal is for a federation 
which leaves no outsiders. But whether the issue be that of 
entering or of helping to maintain a world-federation, each 
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separate State will still be actuated by the desire to escape the 
ible aggression of stronger States by forming a confedera- 
tion which shall negative their superior strength. Each State 


will recognise that, if the federation should not be formed, 


or should not be maintained, it will be liable to a continuance 
of the present risks it runs in a dangerous world. The main 
federative motives do rightly make for a continuance of the 
federative process into world-federation. 

In conclusion, may I plead once more that “ world-federa- 
tion” prejudices our case by its excessive pretentiousness? I 

ee with Dr Jacks that “ European partnership” will not 
suffice, and that it might prove “ an intelevable menace to the 
non-European portions of the human race.” But the federa- 
tion of the whole world is not the only alternative. If all the 
seven Great Powers could be got in, together with the European 
neutrals, or possibly all the States already represented at the 
Hague, there would be a strong foundation for the international 
experiment. Even if the Great Powers were, by representa- 
tion or prestige, paramount in the International Parliament, 
their conduct towards the weaker countries of the earth would 
be likely to be far juster and more considerate than the conduct 
which the separate Imperialism of each has yielded. However 
imperfectly, they would tend to exhibit some qualities of a 
genuinely international mind and policy. ‘The selfishness of 
each would be kept in’ some check by the public opinion of 
the larger body. That Mr Armstrong’s scheme, or any other 
along these lines, must certainly succeed, and that it will yield 
even a high probability of terminating war, may indeed be 
questionable. But if there is some probability, however weak, 
in its favour, is it not well to evoke in its support the utmost 
possible amount of interest and good feeling? For it does not 
appear that Dr Jacks, or any other sceptic, has another and a 
better way of trying to avoid a recurrence to the struggle of 
competing armaments and the menace of another war, which 
in default of some scheme of international concert may bring 
the material and moral fabric of our civilisation to ruin. 


J. A. HOBSON. 


Lonpon. 
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UNPREJUDICED men are now beginning to realise that Com. | impo: 
pulsory Military Service has an honourable history in thé past, | numt 
that it is doing most honourable work at this moment, and thatit majo 
may be unfair to damn all compulsory systems under the single | The 
unpopular term of Conscription. The word is convenient, of | We: 
course, but it has the fatal defect of confusing between very was | 
different manifestations of a single principle. If all compulsory } expe 
military service is conscription, then conscription was warmly | with 
supported, not from political opportunism but on principle, by | _ princ 
Jaurés, Vaillant, Bebel, and all the greatest among those } appe 
Pacifists and Internationalists who have not had the peculiar } nati 
good fortune to inhabit the United States of America, or | dete 
Britain in the narrowest sense of the term.’ It may safely }  alre: 
be said that four-fifths of the Radicals and Socialists in the | stag 
civilised world are convinced conscriptionists in this sense. | aget 


The one country which has been fundamentally and con- coul 
sistently conscriptionist for the last six centuries is Switzerland, prog 
“the laboratory of democratic experiments.” Yet, when not. 
we hear the word Conscription, we think not of democracies exp 
but autocracies; not of Switzerland but of Germany. It is | to | 
literally true to say that the compulsory militia service of witl 
Switzerland, where all men start in the ranks and no man need | poi 
spend more than seven months of his whole life under military tha 
training, differs as much from the German system as a glass tol 
of beer differs from a pint of whisky. To a few temperance wit 
cranks, this difference is negligible; and to some people all We 
different forms of “ conscription ” will doubtless always remain of 
similarly indistinguishable. In the past this confusion has ne 

an 


1 New Zealand and South Africa are, it will be remembered, “ conscrip- 
tionist ’’ countries. ant 
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been very general ; for it sprang from a thoughtlessness and 
‘morance natural enough in their time, though now fast dis- 
appearing in the world’s present serious mood. We can look 
away now from words to things: remembering that conscripts 
once defended Liége, and are still defending Verdun, we are 
repared to recognise in conscription, not only certain forces 
of evil, but also potentialities of much good. We see that 
the problem here, as in every other field of human civilisation, 
is to seize upon things which are manifold in their natural 
action; and, by the help of those faculties which distinguish 
man from brute, to control and direct this natural action; to 
neutralise the evil while we give free play to the good. Con- 
scription is certainly a bad master, but we now ask ourselves 
whether it may not be a good servant. . 

Until quite recently, such unprejudiced inquiry was almost 
impossible among the general public. Certainly a very large 
number of educated and thinking men, perhaps even the 
majority, told us they were opposed to conscription on principle. 
The war has cleared our minds here, as in other directions. 
We see now that, with ninety-nine men out of a hundred, it 
was really not a question of absolute principle but of military 
expediency. Many men held opinions not easily reconcilable 
with conscription ; but very few found their political or moral 
principles absokitely incompatible with it, as soon as it began to 
appear that conscription alone stood between us and the gravest 
national risks. Even among those who offered the most 
determined opposition to the Military Service Bill, some had 
already abandoned the purely voluntary principle at an early 
stage of the war, and had become not only passive but active 
agents of partial conscription. It was natural enough, of 
course, that these should stop short at a certain point in the 
progress of military compulsion; but that breaking point was 
not fixed by principle; it was fixed by their conception of military 
expediency : these men no longer thought that the further result 
to be obtained would justify the more stringent interference 
with personal freedom. And, from the merely logical stand- 
point, this clearance of views is an enormous gain. We see now 
that consistent non-resisters are the only people who can claim 
to be absolutely opposed to conscription on principle ; and that, 
with all the rest of us, the real question is one of compromise. 
We seek, each in his own way, a balance between the exigencies 
of National Defence, and the disadvantages of introducing a 
new compulsory law, involving the same sorts of hardships 
and friction that have already attended compulsory education 
and compulsory insurance in their initial stages. Even if 
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(though some would doubt this) the friction and the odium of 
a conscriptionary law on the Swiss model would be still greate 
than in the cases above quoted, yet this would not alter the 
essential character of the problem. It still remains a balang 
between loss of personal freedom and loss of national security, 
Leaving non-resisters for the moment out of the question, we 
are all agreed as to the value of National Defence; we on} 
differ as to the exact price which it is worth while paying for 
it—and mainly as to the ethical cost. 

Now, there is probably a growing body of people who 
recognise that so-called questions of principle, in the moral and 
even the religious sphere, are often to a great extent historical 
questions. Though the points at issue between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant are, at first sight, mainly philosophical, 
yet historical method has already brought each side to a far 
more sympathetic recognition of the other’s point of view than 
would have been possible so long as the discussion had been 
confined to the strictly philosophical sphere. And, in the 
present problem, many misconceptions may be avoided by 
beginning with a brief historical view of Conscription.’ 

Paradoxical as the Briton thinks it at first sight, educated 
Frenchmen have long been familiar with the historical gener- 
alisation which connects compulsory military service with 
democracy, and enlistment by “free contract” with despotism. 
An anti-militarist like Vaillant, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, assumed this as common ground between himself 
and the militarists whom he attacked. And, indeed, it seems 
impossible to read history in any other sense. The growth 
of despotism in Rome was contemporaneous with the decay of 
the citizen soldier. The first beginnings of democracy in the 
Middle Ages were organised on the basis of universal citizeu- 
service. From sixteen to sixty, all men were called out to fight 
side by side in the Italian republics, in the great democratic 
cities of Flanders, and in those cantons which crystallised into 
the Swiss confederation. In Italy and in Flanders the decay of 
political liberty was roughly contemporaneous with the rise of 
the hireling soldier ; in Switzerland democracy and compulsory 
service have always flourished side by side. 

Take, again, the story of England and France. In the 
fourteenth century, while the theory of universal citizen-service 
prevailed everywhere, England was the European Power in 
which this theory was most completely realised. Many of the 
1 The assertions here made will be shortly published in fuller form, and with 


chapter and verse, in a book by the present author, dealing mainly with the 
historical aspects of the subject. 
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victors of Crécy were literally conscripts; the rest were 
volunteers from a nation whose government enforced such a 
rough and ready military training as made us the most “ con- 
sripted” of great Powers. In the France of that age, the 
theory of personai service scarcely survived except as a pretext 
for taxation ; and when at last Charles VII. organised his forces 
on a basis which enabled him to drive our exhausted armies 
out of France, this was at the expense of French political 
liberties. ‘The mercenary system and arbitrary taxation were 
riveted upon the nation at one single blow; and France never 
had a really national army or a really national assembly until 
the Revolution. All this while, the English citizen-militia 
flourished ; it prevented the Tudors from supporting their rule 
by strong mercenary armies, and had much to do with the 
successful revolt of 1642. When we consider the stagnation 
or decay of French political liberties during the last five 
centuries before the Revolution, and the growth of English 
liberties during the same period, we begin to understand 
why democracy and universal service are inseparable in the 
Frenchman’s mind. 

Still more significant is the story from 1789 onwards. 
Dubois-Crancé, one of the ablest Radicals in the Assembly, 
wished to introduce universal service at once, but nobody 
listened to him. When the Revolutionary wars broke out in 
1792, even the new religion of liberty could not make the 
voluntary principle a practical] success. Out of a nation of at 
least 23 millions, only 84,000 real volunteers were raised. The 
other revolutionary levies, though for some time dignified 
with the old name of volunteers, were in fact pressed men: a 
certain contingent was demanded by Government from each 
district. Next, in 1798, came the levée en masse, and all 
pretence of voluntarism disappeared. The whole system was 
finally regularised, and made into an integral part of the 
constitution, by Jourdan’s law of 1798. It was these conscript 
armies which saved the Republic; nor must we be misled by 
the superficial exception of Napoleon’s despotism. Jaurés, 
though an anti-militarist, was an able historian ; and he agreed 
with his political opponents that Napoleon’s power was not 
based upon conscription ; that some of Napoleon’s most serious 
dangers came from the army ; and that at the head of victorious 
mercenary troops he would have had even more power. Nor 
was Napoleon’s despotism, at its worst, half so onerous as that 
of the ancien régime. 'To the smaller states of Germany, 
Napoleon’s rule actually brought their first glimmerings of 
political liberty. After his fall, the Bourbons reverted as 
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much as they could to the “free contract” principle. Th, 
short-lived Republic of 1848 contemplated the restoration of 
universal service, but had no time to realise its ideal, 
Napoleon III. reverted again to a semi-mercenary system; the 
Third Republic restored universal service in all its rigour, 

Prussia, again, in her most despotic days had feared to arm 
the whole population: the King, in a public proclamation of 
1798, expressly alleged the danger of political unrest as one of 
his main reasons for refusing to follow the French Revolution. 
ary example. After the disaster of Jena it was a great waye 
of popular opinion which brought universal service into Prussia, 
whence it has spread to the rest of Germany. In Prussia, gs 
in Revolutionary France, this movement coincided with a far 
more thorough organisation of education. It was this universal 
service and universal education which compelled Bismarck, in 
1867, to desert his Conservative friends and grant universal 
suffrage to the North German Confederation, whence it has 
passed as a matter of course into the Empire.’ The fact that 
universal suffrage has hitherto done so little for German lib 
cannot be regarded as final. The awakening of her democracy, 
which must be only a matter of time, will be immell 
quickened by so powerful a political factor ; and we may fairly 
count the Kaiser’s despotism, like Napoleon’s, as a_passi 
exception.” So long as a despotic government can fight often 
and win always, it can doubtless bend to its purposes even the 
democratic system of universal service; but the first great 
military failure must break this spell. 

At the moment when Jean Jaurés was writing in favour of 
the compulsory principle for home defence, Lord Haldane and 
Sir Ian Hamilton were attacking the same principle in their 
Compulsory Service. But all three authors, however diver- 
gent in their conclusions, agree on one point, that a nation in 


1 [need hardly say that I here use “‘ universal” in the loose sense in which it 
is commonly used, But it may not be out of place to point out that this war, by 
its revelation of the power of women’s work at any great crisis, even military, 
will do much to break down old prejudices against the extension of the suffrage, 

2 We are in great danger of forgetting that, small as may be the political 
and social freedom of modern Prussia, it is far beyond anything known in the 
days when military service was to a great extent voluntary. Voltaire and 
Bernardin de St-Pierre deliberately compared Prussia with Turkey; Burke 
spoke of her as a typical land of slavery ; and Dr John Moore, in 1787, gave 
detailed descriptions which suggest that Prussia was even farther beyond 
Britain in militarism and despotism than she is now. Within the last few 
months, quite as much mischief has been done by attempts to draw a crude 
contrast between modern Germany and “the Germany of Goethe and Kant” 
as by the equally superficial attempts to draw hard-and-fast lines between 
the present German people and their rulers. 
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arms is a dangerous tool for despots to wield ; that it is a good 
weapon only when the nation is really fighting in self-defence, 
or can be hypnotised into that state of mind. And no true 
democrat believes that nations can be permanently hoodwinked. 
The general connection in history between democracy and 
universal service—which, of course, means compulsory service— 
is so evident in the very face of the facts, that our grand- 
children will probably find it difficult to understand how 
Britons could have managed to ignore it for so long. Even 
the United States of America, the one country of all history 
whose position has given her the best excuses for ignoring 
military risks, can supply us with an instance here. Abraham 
Lincoln was obliged to bring in the Draft Law as part of his 
determination “ that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” And in 
defending this Draft Law against its opponents, he reminded 
them that the original independence of their country had been 
won partly by the same means.’ Moreover, the verdict of past 
history is borne out by the present experience of all Continental 
States. In these States, which know conscription by experi- 
ence, not even half of the Socialist parties could be polled 
against the compulsory principle. Whatever faults democrats 
may find with the system in detail, they recognise frankly that, 
of all real armies, the “ nation in arms ” is the most efficient and 
the most democratic. Continental anti-compulsionists, there- 
fore, are only to be found amongst Tolstoyans or other ex- 
tremists who believe in the possibility of total disarmament, and 
who, in many cases, would abolish even parliamentary govern- 
ment and compulsory taxation. Al} others, however strong 
may be their democratic principles, accept compulsion for 
national defence. They see in it their best safeguard against 
foreign invasion, which always involves consequences disastrous 
to social progress. And, with all its disadvantages, they recog- 
nise in it the nearest approach to equality of civic sacrifice. 

All fair-minded people, therefore, must ask themselves 
whether past British prejudices against compulsory military 
service are not founded mainly on insularity of thought. The 
moment we get outside our own four seas, we find compulsion 
taken for granted by people as thoughtful arid as well-educated 
as ourselves. Even if we go a little way back in our own 
history, we find that Trafalgar and Waterloo were partly won 
by conscripts. Moreover, we find a very close analogy to the 
present problem in the compulsory education question, which 
was so hotly debated among us for a whole generation from 

1 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, vol. vii. p. &5. 
Vou. XV.—No. 2. 14 
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about 1845 onwards. In that memorable discussion, even dis. 
tinguished statesmen were sometimes convinced that this § 
diminution of individual freedom would involve the logs of 

higher political and social liberties. ‘No Prussianism!” yay 
the watchword of the voluntarists, who ignored the fact that 
not only Prussia, but almost every other civilised nation, hag 
accepted more or less definite compulsion. Eminent politiciay 
indulged in the most fantastic prophecies of slavery and dis 
honour, if we once abandoned the liberty that was oy 
children’s birthright. This should make us cautious of ye. 
peating in our own generation the blunder which Macaula 
exposed in his speech on the Education Bill of 1847—the 
blunder of applying the principle of free competition to q 
case to which it is not applicable. It is unjust and immonl 
(argued Macaulay) that men should be free to grow up into 
ignorant and vicious citizens, a danger rather than a strength 
to the State. It is unjust and immoral, according to many 
advanced thinkers of our generation, that men should grow u 
in enjoyment of liberty, yet with no organised means of de. 
fending the State which has done so much for their freedom, 
Mill, in his essay on Liberty, emphasised the right of the 
State to claim personal military service from all able-bodied 
citizens ; and Mill advocated for Britain a short-service com- 
pulsory militia on the Swiss system. No serious _ political 
philosopher, I believe, has ever attempted to meet Mills 
abstract arguments; the resistance to compulsory service has 
really based itself on expediency. But expediency has often 
sheltered itself behind arguments which, if we press them 
seriously, lead us to the ground of non-resistance. Yet it 
is noteworthy that, however definitely a theorist’s arguments 
may imply the principle of non-resistance, very few are bold 
enough to state clearly, and argue consistently from, a priv- 
ciple which has been abandoned, in practice, even by its 
extreme advocates. ‘T'wo attempts have been made to set up 
non-resistant states—Pennsylvania and Paraguay. Both failed 
when the time of real stress came; and the attempt has not 
since been repeated. ‘The excuse for the Pennsylvanian failure 
which I once heard publicly given by a Friend, before an 
audience in which Friends were strongly represented, was i 
itself a clear condemnation of the policy. Pennsylvania lost 
its original character (it was explained) because bad men 
came in and gradually perverted the policy of the State. But 
how can we exclude bad men under a régime of non-resistance! 
Moreover, what moral excuse could we find for excluding them! 
The blessings of non-resistance, like God's rain, should he 
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ven dis. free to the just and the unjust. If virtue is so much stronger 
at this | than vice, and if the non-resistant spirit stands so high 
loss of | above the resistant spirit as the theory of non-resistance 
!” was # implies, then the Pennsylvanians ought positively to have 






ct that [| welcomed bad men for conversion’s sake; and the bad men, 
on, had so far from distorting Pennsylvanian State policy, ought to 
iticians | have been converted and absorbed by the virtuous inhabitants. 
nd dis | The snowball should have rolled victoriously along its greater 
as ou — and greater path, until an avalanche of peace and virtue should 
of re. | have swept over the Western world. Even by its own logic, 
icaulay fF non-resistance would seem to stand condemned. And it is 
7—the # condemned by the still plainer test of practice. Not only has 
1 toa — no fresh attempt been made to base a State on non-resistance, 
amoral § but not even any religious society really bases itself on this 
ip into f principle. Many preachers of non-resistance are very wealthy 
rength { men; the average income of non-resistant theorists may 
many § certainly be estimated as higher than the average income of 
ow up § the world in general. Yet have we a single instance, in all 
of de. § history, of wealth accumulated or kept except with the aid of 
sedom, § physical force, either latent or patent? Did not Christ him- 
of the § self teach us of the strong man armed keeping his goods in 
bodied § peace? Would it be possible for a millionaire to remain a 
> com- f millionaire, or even for a prosperous store-keeper to possess 
olitical § plate-glass windows, except under protection of the law, which 
Mills § depends upon the policeman, who frequently has to employ 
ce has § force? An angry and misguided mob may break a pacificist’s 
often F plate-glass windows, but the sufferer can console himself with 
them § the reflection that physical force has only taken away that which 
Yet it § physical force had already bestowed, and will bestow again still 
ments § more abundantly upon those who patiently follow the well- 
> bold § known rules for money-making in civilised countries. Until 
_ prin- § non-resistance succeeds in reconciling the apparently irrecon- 
by its § cilable—until it constructs a capitalist group based upon purely 
et up § moral sanctions—so long would it seem impossible to avoid 
failed § the conclusion that the non-resistant capitalist is a parasite of 
is not § modern society. He would not fight; but he needs not to 
failure § fight, since it is notorious that more men would fight to defend 
re al § him from robbery than would fight to rob him. Though the 
yas iN § non-resistants count philosophers among their ranks, is there 
a lost § anyone who has yet evolved even the vaguest theory of a non- 
men f resistant capitalist State? The frequent attempts to compare 
But } the non-resister of to-day with the early Christians would 
ance! § seem calculated only to emphasise the want of logic, and the 
hem! § blindness to facts, already complained of. If ever it becomes 
ld be § evident that these theorists are making in practice all the 
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pecuniary sacrifices implied in their creed—if ever a man beg; 
to run more risk of death by even the most obstinate defiance 
of State requirements than by joining his fellow-citizens in the 
trenches—then will be time to talk of the Christian m 
parallel. No reasonable person can wish that matters should 
ever come near to this pass; but, until then, the facts are what 
they are; and those well-intentioned people who compare the 
non-resister’s plight with that of the Christian martyr are only 
holding up their own protégés to ridicule. The Society of 
Friends, who would have a better right than any othe 
society to make this claim, would in fact be the last to fall 
into such exaggerations. 

We come back then to our earlier point. Since national 
security must be maintained by arms, what social and political 
price are we prepared to pay for it? No price, evidently, which 
would mean propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. If a com- 
pulsory defensive militia,even onthe Swiss democratic and short- 
service model, meant the perpetuation of wars in Europe, or 
military rule at home, or the brutalisation of our national 
manners, or a set-back to free thought, then most of us might 
think this too dear a price to pay even for victory. But what 
excuse have we for anticipating any of these evil results? 
History, as we have seen, points in quite another direction ; the 
century par excellence of compulsory service in Europe has in 
fact been the century par excellence of political freedom and 
social progress. 

Nor is this so paradoxical as it might seem at first sight. 
To interest the whole nation in the contingencies of war is, by 
a double process, to postpone the danger of war. First comes 
the fact, already acknowledged by disputants on both sides, 
that a nation in arms cannot so easily be used for aggressive 
warfare as a hired army. Germany, under her exceptional 
circumstances, has done so; but France is very different. 
All who, like the present writer, have known France under 
the Second Empire and the Third Republic, have been struck 
by the enormous growth of pacificism during the last half- 
century. ‘The Jingoism of the Second Empire, with its semi- 
mercenary army, had disappeared from among the conscripts 
of 1914. But it has survived to some extent in Great Britain, 
where voluntarism, for many years past, has defended itself 
in the boastful language of the Jingo.! A year before the 


1 Few things are historically more instructive than a glance at the back 
numbers of Punch. Let the reader Jook through the cartoons of 1859 onwards, 
in which we bragged of our new Volunteer force, and he will realise how 
unlovely a side there was even to that movement, which can be compared with 
the magnificent effort of this present war. 
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qutbreak of this war, and again a few months after it, two 
of our Cabinet ministers bragged to us in words which could 
hardly be paralleled from the lips of responsible statesmen in 
ay conscript country. One put the fighting value of the 
volunteer soldier at ten times, the other at three times, that 
of the conscript. The fault lay here not so much with the 
ers as with the traditions of the system for which they 
spoke ; only by the intervention of such a deus ex machina can 
the voluntarist shelter himself from the historical fact that no 
at war has ever been won under a purely voluntary system. 
The false note of exaggeration is essential to voluntarist propa- 
ganda in military matters, as it was fifty years ago in matters 
educational. Our besetting temptation was then the pride of 
ignorance ; now, it is the valour of ignorance. The men who 
are actually seeing and doing our fighting for us are now among 
the most unsparing in their scorn of these newspaper-braggarts 
athome. Jaurés especially emphasises the difference between the 
man who performs military service and the man who talks about 
it. He notes that the drilled and disciplined citizen acquires a 
feeling of responsibility which makes him less dangerous to 
society than the irresponsible enthusiast (p. 54).' Experience 
is against the assumption that national military training en- 
courages the Jingo spirit or the spirit of military adventure— 
except, of course, in the necessarily exceptional cases where it 
succeeds in giving a sense of overwhelming force, and therefore 
of moral irresponsibility. Here, then, comes in our second 
consideration. We ourselves are partly responsible for the 
apparently overwhelming military superiority of the German 
nation, and thus for something of their moral irresponsibility. 
If our armed forces in the past have numbered only about one- 
eighth of the German forces, this has not been entirely because 
we have been eight times more peace-loving and more generous 
than they. Some ten years ago, I had occasion to point out 
inthe Spectator that the thermometer of esteem for Britain 
was steadily falling in Germany, partly on this account. In 
1887-8, when I studied at Heidelberg, I found a not unnatural 
feeling of superiority among those men who knew that they 
bore in person every national risk. Even pacificist Germans 
asked me whether the motives at the back of voluntarism in 
Britain were unmixedly generous, and whether it was really 
for the final peace of Europe that we should steadily ignore 
the existence of so many nations in arms. Few people 
who know Germany will deny that this feeling had grown 


' These quotations from Jaurés refer to the abbreviated English translation, 
“Democracy and Military Service” (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1s, net). 
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considerably during the past thirty years. It was natural (if 
not just) that Continental nations should see in us the 
generosity of weakness and the valour of ignorance ; for it was 
not only Germany who miscalculated, and we now freely cop. 
fess how little we ourselves saw the true proportions of thi 
Our weakness, though perhaps more apparent than real, yp. 
questionably did much to tempt the German spirit of adventure, 
Continental Socialists, therefore, would seem to have been 
more clear-sighted than we. A nation may tempt war not 
only by its own aggressive spirit, but also by a state of 
unpreparedness out of all proportion to its ordinary diplomatic 
claims and responsibilities. Jaurés insisted that both these 
risks were automatically minimised by a system which made 
all citizens share alike in the risks of offence, and contribute 
alike to the forces of defence (p. 17). He saw clearly the 
enormous superiority of modern armaments for defence, and 
hoped that a system of short-service democratic militias would 
so discourage adventure on both sides as to provide the neces- 
sary transition between the present era of bloated armaments 
and an era of arbitration and proportional disarmament. The 
present war has strikingly fulfilled many of his anticipations, 
Who can reasonably doubt that, if France had at once “dug 
in” her four million soldiers all along the frontier, fighting no 
pitched battles, but simply retiring from trench to trench as at 
Verdun, the Germans would have conquered far less of her 
territory than at present? And, that being so, who will believe 
that the Germans would have been so easily tempted to their 
present venture ? 

Jaurés saw clearly, too, how much falsehood there is in the 
common antithesis between “voluntary” and “compulsory.” 
He pointed out frankly that even our Territorials were often 
recruited by veiled compulsion ; and he insisted that, if France 
had a more democratic officer-system and a more defensive 
foreign policy, the French conscript would show all the 
ardour of the volunteer. Here, again, we have only to look 
at the actual facts of this war. It is not only thoughtless, 
but very mischievous, to talk as if legal compulsion and 
the volunteer spirit were incompatible. Every Briton is 
bound to maintain his wife and family, by a law which 
makes allowance for no conscientious objectors. How 
many men find their family affections blunted by the 
existence of this onerous legal obligation? and, if there 
be any such, at what price should we estimate such a man’s 
family affection, if there were no law in the background to 
keep him straight ? 
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Ihave tried to show that the ordinary objections to com- 
sory service rest upon confusion of thought and neglect of 
Ess To make an historical case against compulsion, we must 
artificially confine ourselves to the last two generations of 
German history, and even shut our eyes to a good deal of 
what we find there. The past history of Germany and 
Burope teaches a very different lesson. It not only shows us 
yoluntarism always breaking down under the strain of a great 
war; it shows also that the principle of universal service has 
been specially characteristic of democracies. ‘To the nation, 
as to the individual, History says: “If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself.” 

Apart, therefore, from the small minority who do not want 
to see national defence well done, or indeed done at all, must 
we not say that a heavy burden of proof lies upon the shoulders 
of the voluntarist ? He ignores the past, and trusts that his 
party nostrums of “ten to one” or “three to one” will save 
him from the natural consequences of inefficient organisation. 
His attitude of contempt and dislike for the soldier, in peace- 
time, does much to degrade the lives of the men whom we 
hire to fight for us. While even such determined Continental 
anti-militarists as Jaurés and Urbain Gohier see no harm in six 
months or a year of barracks, British voluntarist propaganda 
lives upon lurid denunciations of the longer barrack-system, 
which it persists in confusing with the shorter." One of the 
first effects of universal compulsion in Belgium—brought in, be 
it noted, under pressure from the Radical-Socialist « bloc ”—was 
amarked improvement in barrack-life. The Swiss system of 
compulsion would mean, for Britain, simply compulsory Terri- 
torialism, with a far more democratic officer-system. Does 
anybody really believe that the Territorial is a fire-eater? or 
that the ordinary citizen, put through six months of similar 
training, would want to go and shoot somebody? Not demo- 
cratic sensitiveness, but democratic unfaith, would seem to 
underlie this assumption, that Britons could not do what the 
Swiss do with such conspicuous success. 

To ignore facts is one of the most subtle and dangerous of 
ethical weaknesses. All men now know, or may know, what 
invasion means to women and children. What excuse could 

1 The rate of venereal diseases is higher beyond all comparison in the British 
and American armies than in those of the Continent. This is, of course, 
a very difficult subject, but I say with every sense of responsibility that I 
have never met with any British anti-conscriptionist publication which even 
attempts to deal scientifically with the matter of barrack-morality, or which 


betrays the vaguest consciousness of what men like Jaurés and Gohier really 
thought, 
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a man find for standing by and suffering these outrages withoy 
attempt at interference? What excuse, then, for not 80 
preparing as to offer effectual, rather than ineffectual, defen 
to the helpless? What excuse, therefore, for preferring » 
imperfect form of organisation, which has never yet saved , 
country in a great war, to that more thorough system which 
civilisation has always adopted for ends once recognised 4 
necessary? If the soldier is an honest man, why leave him ty 
tread the wine-press alone? If dishonest, why pay him to sin for 
us? ‘Though peace (thank God !) is the normal state of human 
life, it is certain that peace has great temptations, and that war 
rends the veil from great self-deceptions. Theoretically, each of 
us can display more heroism in his own trade than the soldier 
in the trenches ; but do we realise this in practice? or are we 
even moral enough to confess our shortcomings here? Jacques 
Novikow, perhaps the most learned of recent professional 
pacificists, acknowledged sadly that “the organisation of in- 
tellectual propaganda is almost always closely copied from the 
organisation of our standing armies, because these latter have 
the most perfect organisation which men have yet invented on 
this earth” (Luttes entre Sociétés Humaines, 1893, p. 440), 
And John Stuart Mill wrote, a generation before him: “ Until 
labourers and employers perform the work of industry in the 
spirit in which soldiers perform that of an army, industry will 
never be moralised, and military life will remain what, in spite 
of the anti-social nature of its direct object, it has hitherto 
been, the chief school of moral co-operation” (Essay on Comte, 
1865, p. 149). If, as Jaurés was convinced, the risk of actual 
war is minimised by the citizen-army system, so also are the 
forces of co-operation stimulated ; and this frank recognition 
of communal duties would seem to mark a real step forward 
in ethical evolution. 


G. G. COULTON. 


CaMBRIDGE. 
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FRENCH NATIONALISM. 


H. A. L. FISHER, 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. 


Tae spirit of Catholicism may be distinguished from the 
special quality of Catholic doctrine. The doctrine of 
Catholicism is universal. The spirit of Catholicism is a spirit 
of submission to the local pieties, inherited instincts, and 
particularising forces of history. The doctrine of Catholicism 
posits a Universal Church ; but the spirit of Catholicism, so far 
from being cosmopolitan, is intertwined with an unconscious 
tangle of exclusions and preferences accumulated in the passage 
of centuries and transmitted from a distant past. It would 
seem that the absolute submission which the Church requires 
of the faithful in the sphere of doctrine promotes a general 
temper of acquiescence in the sentimental legacies of time. 
The Catholic is naturally a Conservative. He feels the call 
of the blood and the imperious attractions of the soil. With- 
out any process of analysis or questioning he is prepared to 
shoulder the burdens of history and to , ae upon the large 
force of its impulse. He trusts democracy, but only when it 
follows its instincts, never when it uses its reason, and believes 
in the Army and the Church as divine agencies for the forma- 
tion of character and the inculcation of habits of reverence and 
submission. A diffused and equable philanthropy does not 
attract him. Respecting the claims conferred by: priority, he 
remembers that he was born first and baptised afterwards, and 
so metes out his allegiance between his country and his creed. 

_Such a sentiment, at once conservative, patriotic, and 
militant, has been evidenced all through the history of France, 
but never in a relief so salient as against the stormy background 
of the three Republics. The political Catholicism of modern 
France has had its periods of ebb and flow, its transmutations 
of colour and shade, its exaltations and its lapses. It has been 
217 
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royalist and absolutist with De Maistre and De Bonald } gpd thi 
democratic with Lamennais, nationalist with Barrés. It has and the 
risen to the heights of Les Paroles d'un Croyant and sunk ty cised & 
the depths of the tirades of La Croix during the Affaire. But § french 
in general it has managed to combine with the fevers of com. enterpr 


bative emotion, engendered by the controversies of the hour, — on this 
some of those gentler graces of mysticism and piety which | with B 
properly belong to the me temperament. to be b 

The future historian of the great war will take account of But 
this element in the public consciousness of France. Modem never b 
war, as distinguished from the military amusements of the belong’ 
past, is a malady which can only thrive at a certain temperature, the plo 
It may be plotted by Governments, promoted by armament } dreami 
firms, precipitated by the machinations of military cliques; | orit n 
but under whatever form or through whatever agency it may putabl 
come, modern war always implies a general inflammation of | race— 
the public mind. Nobody who studies the history of Europe | errors 
during the last decade can fail to note a steady and alarming § caught 
rise in the political temperature. It was most dangerous in § of ine: 
Germany, because it was in Germany that it could be most § a vita 
easily used as the lever of grandiose and world-shattering §  traditi 


ambitions. But it was not confined to Germany. Thetem- § could: 
perature was blazing in the Balkans. It was high in the f body: 
British aristocracy, fast mounting in the British colonies, and TI 
had several times risen to the point of fever in the Catholic | fough 
and nationalist circles of France. the ré 

The peculiar condition of the public consciousness in natior 
Europe, which alone made the war possible, was the product of }  sagaci 
forces and agencies too numerous and diverse to recount, but figure 
converging one upon another with accumulating momentum an inf 
to increase the friction and mutual jealousies of the rival war h 
powers and peoples. Of these perturbing forces one of the had | 
most vivid and arresting was French nationalism. Other prisol 
movements exercised a more direct influence upon the develop- disgu 
ment of events, were more closely associated with the crucial fighti 
turns of public policy, bear a larger measure of responsibility beari 
for the tragedy which ensued. The nationalist movement in his g 
France was not decisive in the sense in which the term may be throv 
applied to the stirrings of the Pan-Germanic idea or to the have 
restless aspirations of the Southern Slavs. It never obtained men. 
entire control of the French Government; it was never 4 His 
triumphant and overwhelming power in the sphere of opinion. barr: 
Its central core of doctrine was associated not by inner necessity editi 


but through the tissue of historic circumstances with suspect 1872 
causes, royalism on the one hand, ultramontanism on the other— Now 
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and this in a country where Pacificism was vigorously preached 
and the old humanitarian gospel of the Revolution still exer- 
cised a wide and seductive appeal. ‘T'wice within a decade 
French nationalism had associated itself with an ill-judged 
enterprise and experienced a resounding defeat, and to onlookers 
on this side of the Channel a cause which was connected first 
with Boulanger and then with the accusers of Dreyfus seemed 
to be bankrupt of future and definitely overthrown. 

But there is a certain type of minority opinion which can 
never be safely disregarded, and to this type French nationalism 
belonged. A minority opinion may be the craze of eccentrics, 
the plot of a sinister group, the airy fabric of prophetic minds 
dreaming of worlds to come—in all of which cases it is negligible ; 
or it may be a creed, comprising, amid some unpopular or dis- 
putable articles, certain deep and widely shared instincts of the 
race—and that was the case with French nationalism. Its 
errors were the result not of corruption but of impatience. It 
caught at straws. It was anxious to be doing. It was full 
of inexperience, ardour, and desperate irritation. But it was 
a vital force in France because it represented an instinct, a 
tradition, and a dream ; and being vital and vigorous there, it 
could not fail to radiate some part of its heat through the whole 
body of Europe. 

The founder of the movement was a soldier-poet who, having 
fought the campaign of 1870 as quite a young man, dedicated 
the remainder of his long and stirring life to the idea of 
national revenge. Dérouléde was totally lacking in balance, 
sagacity, and statesmanship. He was a wild, reckless, passionate 
figure, exercising by reason of his elemental force and sincerity 
an influence to which prudence can never attain. During the 
war his course had been marked by romantic vicissitudes. He 
had been wounded at Sedan, he had escaped from a German 
prison at Breslau, had stolen into Paris during the siege in the 
disguise of a cattle-drover, and had been shot in the arm 
fighting against the Commune. His great stature and martial 
bearing, his flashing eyes, with their stern glint of fanaticism, 
his gift of direct and vehement eloquence and rare capacity for 
throwing his whole nature into all that he did and said, would 
have won for him a hearing in any assemblage of his country- 
men. But he was not merely a vigorous platform speaker. 
His little books of songs for soldiers hit the taste of the 
barrack-room between wind and water. Edition followed 
edition. Before the war his Chants de Soldat (published in 
1872) had gone through a hundred and fifty-eight editions, his 
Nouveaux Chants de Soldat (published in 1875) had gone through 
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a hundred and thirty editions, his Marches et Sonneries (published 
in 1881) through fifty editions. Of such work we do not ask 
whether it is literature, but whether it accomplishes the pu 

for which it is designed. It is sufficient to say that Dérouldde 
achieved an extraordinary success, Having been a private jn 
the Zouaves, and being a man of plain, wholesome, Vigorous 
appetite, he knew exactly how to speak to the rank and file of 
the French army. His ballads and songs have no sense of 
strain or condescension about them. He does not fall into the 
fatal weakness of parading a familiarity with the technicalities 
of the military art or the curiosities of barrack-room slang 
His metres are simple, rude, sufficiently intolerable to the 
cultivated ear, but well adapted to a marching tune or 4 
rousing chorus :— 


“ Dans la France que tout divise, 
Quel Frangais a pris pour devise, 
Chacun pour tous, tous pour I’ Etat >— 
Le soldat. 


Qui fait le guet quand tout sommeille ? 

Quand tout est en péril qui veille? 

Qui souffre, qui meurt, qui combat ?>— 
Le soldat.” 


This is not a high order of art, and Dérouléde, who came of 
a cultured family and was the nephew of that accomplished 
artificer in language, Kmile Augier, could do a good deal 
better when he pleased. But in general it did not please him 
to do better, and he managed to discover just that subtle 
mixture of high spirit, sentiment, and moral platitude which 
seems to be demanded of the author of popular airs. 

In an autobiographical fragment of characteristic sincerity 
Dérouléde records how the shock of the Franco-Prussian War 
produced in him an abrupt and entire reversal of judgments, 
opinions, and sympathies. 

“I was anything,” he writes, speaking of the days before 
the Franco-Prussian War, “but a patriot. There was a long 
period of my youth during which the glory of arms did not 
count for me compared with the glory of the arts. I had no 
comprehension of the grandeur of military service vaunted by 
Vigny, and I took pride in the fact that I loved Frenchmen 
no better than foreigners. This malady of cosmopolitanism, 
this coldness for France, this aversion to the army, had got 
hold of my brain during the last year of the /ycée. My 
professor of philosophy had sown the first germs, which rapidly 
developed when I passed to the Law School. Every Sunday 
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fied the Rue of Jules Valles, and, as Edouard Détaille 


recently recalled to me, there was hardly a student meeting 
in which I did not baw] out the old refrain: 


‘Les peuples sont pour moi des fréres, 
Et les tyrans les ennemis,’” 


It was, however, one of those conversions which have more 
show than substance. Dérouléde had always been a violent, 
combative young man, with a genuine love for the soil and 
scenery of France. Hitherto his enemy had been the tyrant 
Napoleon : henceforward it was the Prussian. If he was a 
professed cosmopolitan as a youth, it was because it was 
fashionable among the clever young men of the Latin Quarter 
to oppose the revolutionary catechism to the maxims of a 
decadent and unpopular Empire, not because he was in nature 
and temperament a pacificist, as he professes to have been. 
His conversion, in fact, like so many conversions, was a dis- 
covery rather than a change. He had hitherto not attended 
to Prussia, had not connected the great developments of 
European affairs with the future of his country, and had failed 
to realise the perils with which France was environed. The 
war taught him a new scale of values and made him known 
to his real self: and if his new philosophy was not the highest, 
it was now based on serious experience and was an integral 
part of a real and spontaneous man. 

The most distinguished of Dérouléde’s disciples tells a story 
of an interview, which must have taken place sometime in the 
early eighties, between the prophet of nationalism and Ernest 
Renan. Dérouléde had come to the Collége de France to 
importune the great theologian to join his Ligue des Patriotes, 
a newly founded association devised to sustain the martial 
spirit of France and to promote the war of revenge against the 
German Empire. “Jeune homme,” replied the sage, with the 
suave melancholy of resignation, “la France se meurt, ne 
troublez pas son agonie,” words calculated to dash the bravest 
spirit, and to the philosophic student of comparative birth- 
rates not without a sinister background of plausibility. 

But the strength of nationalism lay in its sanguine defiance 
of the oracles of prudence and the counsels of resignation. 
The air was full of self-questioning, of delicate cynicism, of 
exact, intelligent, but essentially despondent labour. One man 
wrote a book to explain the secret of Anglo-Saxon superiority. 
Others invited their countrymen to study and admire the 
Germans. The best minds took refuge in an atmosphere of 
intellectual criticism, disillusioned with each one of the 
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political ideals which France had in turn tried and discarded 
with such bewildering rapidity. But the nationalist refuse 
to be drawn off the scent. He despised the great Paris 
exhibitions, deeply distrusted colonial enterprises as likely to 
divert the nation from its proper work of recovering Alsare. 
Lorraine, and poured scorn upon the whole tribe of politicians 
as upon a gang of jobbers. Among a population deeply 
desirous of peace and rapidly outgrowing the crude ambitions 
of Continental militarism, Dérouléde’s men were a disturbj 
and upon the whole an unacceptable element. Why shoul 
France be required to brace herself up to an effort which upon 
every sane calculation of military probabilities must pe in 
crushing disaster? Surely the wise course was to accept the 
inevitable, to find some means of living upon reasonable terms 
with the Germans, and to seek compensations for the lost 
provinces beyond the seas! So thought Hanotaux, the 
historian Foreign Secretary, and Caillaux, the coolest and best 
financial head in France. 

Besides, there was something light-headed and preposterous 
about Dérouléde’s whole conduct of the affair. In England, 
where the sense of humour is comparatively strong and the 
dramatic instinct comparatively weak, movements are more 
easily killed by ridicule than they are in France. But even in 
France the Boulanger movement, though at one time decidedly 
formidable, suffered in esteem through the exuberant antics of 
its supporters. ‘The enthusiasm lavished on the General, the 
crowds who escorted him to the station, the devotees who laid 
their bodies upon the railway line in order to prevent his 
departure from Paris—all this frothy ebullition of loyalty toa 
half-hearted, ineffectual soldier who, if he had been honest with 
himself, would have bartered all the dictatorships in Europe 
for a quiet life with his mistress, seemed to sober politicians 
little better than a fool’s phantasmagoria. Visitors to Paris in 
the eighties will remember the smile which used to come to the 
lips of wise men when the name of Dérouléde was mentioned. 
He was regarded as an attractive but rather dangerous madcap, 
picturesque as an incident in the landscape of politics, but of 
too fantastic a vehemence to give stable direction to any 
considerable mass of public opinion. 

But the movement to which his energy had supplied an 
originating impulse gathered strength as it proceeded. When 
the Ligue des Patriotes was founded in 1881, the intellectual 
atmosphere of Paris was saturated with philosophic rationalism. 
The writings of Herbert Spencer, a thinker rarely men- 
tioned without contumely in the lecture-rooms of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, were accepted as the last judgment in the Latin 
Quarter not only by students but also by their most influential 
instructors. Scientific co-operation with Germany had been 


- renewed, and the brilliant Curtius was elected a corresponding 


member of the French Institute. ‘The giants in the world of 
letters were Taine and Renan, the one a strict determinist in 
hilosophy, the other a sceptical historian of rare genius and 
icing, and both as far removed as possible from the temper 
which promotes or enjoys the animosities of nations. Culti- 
yated ladies and gentlemen were beginning to taste the first 
fresh sallies of one of the most delicious inheritors of the spirit 
of Voltaire, and while the wits saluted the earliest romance of 
Anatole France, the vulgar devoured the laborious materialism 
of Zola. 

Twenty years later the intellectual atmosphere of Paris was 
strangely transformed. ‘The great captains of rationalism had 
disappeared. ‘The old idols were deposed, and, while an anti- 
clerical campaign was waged as briskly as ever in the sphere of 
politics, some of the most attractive of the novelists and critics 
were numbered among the orthodox fold. At the Sorbonne 
the idealism of Boutroux had prepared the way for a philo- 
sophy which exalted vital impulse at the expense of the 
reasoning faculty, now declared to be but a fractional and 
delusive element in the apprehension and evolution of reality. 
It was no longer an unfashionable heresy to allude to the soul, 
or to believe in its endurance after death. A philosopher of 
genius, with the pen of an artist and shining with an incompar- 
able lucidity and grace as a lecturer, would throw a spell over 
a crowded and fashionable audience, with a metaphysic 
which was surmised to give support to the supreme hope of 
religion. 

In this cultured and more congenial atmosphere nationalism 
received from its Catholic and literary exponents all the 
illustration and support which deep feeling and penetrative 
imagination could bestow. During the rushing hours of his 
tempestuous life, Dérouléde had recked little of the rites and 
observances of the Church, nor was it until his last illness, as ° 
we learn from the charming pages of a reverent disciple, that 
he was brought to accept the consolations of religion. But 
though the nationalist movement, as its name implied, was 
designed to include, and succeeded in including, men of the 
most various convictions and antecedents, its prophetic 
literature was in fact Catholic, if not in profession, at least in 
sentiment, drawing its strength from the older traditions and 
Memories of France, and reacting powerfully against the 
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cosmopolitan hospitality which had given to Jews and aliens 
so large a part in the economy of the State. 

There was nothing distinctively Christian about the doctrine 
“Nos gentes, nationesque distinguimus. Deo una domus ey 
mundus hic totus. . .. Igitur qui innocentiam colit, De 
supplicat, qui justitiam Deo libat; qui fraudibus absting 
propitiat Deum; qui hominem periculo subripet optimam 
victimam cedit. Hec nostra sacrificia, hec Dei sacra sunt: 
sic apud_ nos religiosior est ille qui justior.” This was the 
primitive Christian spirit, the soul infusing that beautify! 
dialogue from the pen of Minucius Felix which is one of the 
few lovely things in early apologetic Christian literature. Buyt 
it was not the spirit of French nationalism, even when ex. 
pounded by the most devout and tender of its prophets, for the 
essence of nationalism was the hatred of Germany and the will 
to a war of revenge. 

Hatred and revenge are not Christian sentiments, but 
imperfect human nature is so compounded that there is no 
easier way to produce cohesion among men than to show them 
an enemy whom they can agree to detest. It is a tenable 
hypothesis that the nationalist leaven in French thought 
tended upon the whole to sweeten the body politic and to nd 
it of some of its more rancorous humours. It is true thatit 
administered in a very deplorable degree to foment anti-Semite 
prejudice ; but if this aspect of its influence be deducted, the 
general trend of its operation was to infuse a wider and more 
generous tone into politics, to inculcate a spirit of comradeship 
a higher sense of devotion to the large interests of the State, 
combined with a greater feeling for the historic glories of France 
and for that invisible and imperious bond which binds the living 
to the dead in a spiritual and efficacious communion. This 
was the valuable side of nationalism, viewed as an ethical 
agent. It was estimable not because it preached the hatred 
of Germany but because it preached the love of France, not 
by reason of its antagonisms but in virtue of its generous 
affinities, not because it worked for a foreign war but because 
it endeavoured to compose a domestic peace. Its strength lay 
in the fact that it did succeed in restoring to the national 
consciousness a vivid sense of some precious things which had 
been overlooked, forgotten, or trampled under foot. The 
admirable speeches delivered by M. Maurice Barres in the 
Chamber in 1911, in defence of the small parish churches in 
France, at a time when the reckless iconoclasm of the Govert- 
ment was placing them in grave peril of destruction, not only 
exhibited in a true light the minor glories of French ecclesi- 
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gstical architecture, but brought out in a very striking and 
doquent way the value of the parish church to a village as a 
centre of age-long associations and a symbol of social unity and 

e. And in general the nationalists rendered excellent 
service by their exaltation of all the natural forms of local and 
provincial piety which had been so greatly overshadowed by 
the centralising policy of the revolutionary State, so that, in 
reading the literature of the party, one is conscious of a pervad- 
ing tone of affectionate warmth about everything in France 
which might contribute to build up the patriotic purpose and 
character. 

The weakness of the party, if party it can be called, was 
on the side of practical and constructive statesmanship. It 
represented emotion rather than a plan. “Je croyais qu’on 
obtiendrait la Revanche avec quelque heureuse fiévre 
francaise,” says the most conspicuous of its later leaders. 
And again: “ Nous n’avons pas cessé de proclamer, je voudrais 
dire de chanter obscurément, obstinément, glorieusement, la 
nécessité de protéger notre sang et notre société, de nous 
méfier de nos envahisseurs pacifiques, de vérifier les intrus, de 
leur fermer notre maison et notre génie.”’ But the “happy 
French fever” was no scheme of national regeneration, and the 
doctrine of strict racial purity could never be applied in a 
country so full of miscellaneous elements and world-wide 
connections. Indeed, it is one of the little ironies of life that 
it fell to Maurice Barrés to devote his discowrs de réception at 
the Academy to the praise of Heredia the Cuban, and that 
Naquet, the political agent of the Boulanger party, was by 
origin a Jew. 

Still, there are moments in history when it is more 
important to work for a general change of mind than for any 
defined scheme of practical reform. The nationalists in truth 
were not agreed upon the polity for France. Some worked 
for a restored and modernised monarchy ; others were suckled 
in the Imperial tradition ; but upon the whole they contrived 
to swing themselves free of the old dynastic anchorages, and 
were content to wait upon the tide. The one thing which 
mattered to them all was the ignominy of belonging to 
a vanquished and acquiescent nation. ‘ The ae oy owe thing,” 
says a character in L’Ennemi des Lois, “ is not the formulas by 
which one expresses one’s emotion, but to be a little heated with 
life.” That was the position of the nationalists. They wished 
to spread a passionate, full-blooded way of feeling about the 
national problem. 

1M. Barres, La Croix de Guerre, pp. 162-8. 
Vor. XV.—No. 2. 15 
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In this they were greatly assisted by the fact that the 
memories of the Franco-Prussian War were still living and 
poignant among men who reached the summit of their literary 
power in the closing decade of the last century. 

“La trouée de Charmes, le passage de la Moselle sy 
Mirecourt et Neufchateau, voila des pays nobles, des pays de 
grande histoire et qui furent, en tous siécles, la route des 
invasions. Quand j’avais huit ans, j'ai vu la retraite de 
MacMahon et du général de Failly aprés la bataille de 
Froeschwiller et tout derriére eux Iarrivée odieuse des 
Prussiens.” * 

Barrés had seen with the impressionable eyes of a child 
enough of the tragedy of defeat and the insolence of conquest 
to furnish the basis for a life of political action. He re 
membered the weary and haggard Turcos streaming back in 
dejection from the field of Froeschwiller, the first Uhlans, 
revolver in hand, crossing the bridge at Charmes in the dusk of 
evening, the candles which by command of the conquerors 
were lit in every window of the village, the seizure of his 
father and grandfather as hostages to safeguard the trains, the 
murder of the chemist Marotte in the village street. Ona 
sensitive artist-nature such experiences make an impression 
which colours every activity of the mind; an impression the 
more formidable seeing that it is of a kind eminently com- 
municable to beings of the most ordinary clay. 

These memories combined themselves with a vague and 
undefined aspiration towards a state of society governed more 
nearly as to its aims by the large popular instincts and tradi- 
tions of the race, but in which military and clerical discipline 
should exercise a commanding influence upon character. The 
movement was not antagonistic to democracy, though its 
leaders rejected the particular form which democratic gover- 
ment had in fact taken in France. In all forms of Cesarism 
there has been a popular element, an appeal, as it were, from 
the refined philosophy of the Whigs to the elemental loyalties 
of the unlettered multitude “to the sumptuous treasure of the 
popular soul.” It was so with Napoleon; it was so with 
Disraeli; it has been so with the Catholic nationalists in 
France. They believed in the existence of a Tory democracy, 
and thought with our own Jew prime minister that an aristo- 
cracy could be so transformed as to undertake the neglected 
work of social reform, while giving effect to the full range of 
national ambition. 

The importance of such ideas to France cannot be gauged 

1M. Barrés, L’ Union Sacré, p. 347. 
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by the standards of a country in which the aristocracy has 
always borne its full share of the responsibilities and charges 
of public life. In England, it is so much a part of the 
established order of things that the upper class should devote 
itself to politics and render social service of one kind and 
another, that there was nothing specially startling or original 
in the notion that the aristocratic party might become the 
organ through which wide-reaching social changes were to be 
efected in the interests of the poor. But in France the 
doctrine pointed to a state of society and to modes of social 
action in the sharpest contrast to the known and established 
conventions of ostracism and fronde. There was accordingly 
something startling in the suggestion that the legitimist aristo- 
cacy, so long dwelling in proud and embittered isolation, 
should once more plunge into the warm and genial currents 
of national life—something original in a programme which did 
not repose on dynastic principles and was not worked in the 
interests of a dynastic party. Frenchmen have always felt 
an air of unreality about our English party divisions. Our 
opposing politicians meet one another at dinner and at country 
house parties, do not fight duels, very rarely bring charges 
affecting personal honour. While the amenities of life are 
allowed to be so little affected by the asperities of debate, may 
it not be inferred that there is either agreement upon funda- 
mentals or a singular lack of interest in questions of principle ? 
But in France it was just the fundamentals which were in 
dispute. ‘The Chamber, and the country behind the Chamber, 
were always skirting fundamentals, touching the raw nerve of 
civil-war matters, such as the ultimate form of constitution, 
the dynastic claims, the issue between Christianity and secu- 
larism; so that the realisation of national unity in France 
demanded a greater effort, implied a more violent change, and 
could indeed only be accomplished, even temporally, by an 
immense displacement of interest and alteration of values. 

Meanwhile, on the side of emotion and sentiment, the 
higher type of nationalist literature contributed in a marked 
degree to deepen the channels of patriotic feeling and to 
rekindle a spirit of hope in the destinies of France. One of its 
most distinguished features has been the attention which many 
of its writers have devoted to local history and to that resisting 
fabric of dialect, tradition, and belief which in many a province 
of France still retains something of its old richness of colour 
and pattern. This is specially apparent in the writing of 
M. Maurice Barrés, who has made it a large part of his political 
mission to spread through France a knowledge of his own 
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native province of Lorraine and a sympathy with her politic 
misfortune. M. Barrés is not, like Mistral, the epic recreaty 
of a literary language ; but a tender vein of elegiac poetry mn 
through his musical and accomplished prose, and he is neye 
seen to better advantage than when he suns himself in the 
sweet valley of the Moselle, meditating on its gentle beautig 
and the tragic vicissitudes of its fate. Here, for instance, js 
charming description of the little military towns on the eastem 
border of France in the days before the war :— 

“Tl est facheux que les romantiques qui nous disent avee des 
expressions saisissantes le grand secret de mélancolie des bois 
de la mer et des prairies du centre aient ignoré les petites 
villes militaires de "Est et leur atmosphére propre & former le 
Ames: le son du clairon, tout le jour, le drapeau, le général 
les promenades sur le rempart et chaque soir soudain le fracas 
militaire de la retraite éclatant en apothéose. Ah! les magni- 
fiques tambours se déchainant 4 huit heures sur un geste bref 
de la grande canne et s’engouffrant dans les rues avec toute 
population derriére! Cette discipline théatrale et monotone 
pénétrait, pour en faire des héros et des amateurs de mort 
glorieuse les jeunes garcons des places 4 la Vauban. Il yah 
un état d’ame frangais qui disparait sans avoir recu son expres 
sion littéraire.”? 

Another prominent feature in the nationalist creed wa 
a revolt against the domination of the “ intellectuals,” andin 
particular against the cast-iron system of efficient but monoton- 
ous education which is part of France’s heritage from the firt 
Napoleon. So far as impatience with intellectualism went, the 
movement was only better than most young men’s revolts 
against the existing order and its defenders by reason of its 
attachment to a ria Beane but highly intellectual philosophy 
which tended to exalt instinct at the expense of analysis. But 
there is a good deal of pith and marrow in the bitter attack 
upon the ye which so often recurs in the writings of M 
Barrés—the lycée with its gloomy barrack, its rigorous and 
often unintelligent discipline, its neglect of individual aptitude 
and susceptibilities, its hieratic type of instruction framed 
without reference to the spirit of the homes from which the 
boys were drawn, and imposed, often with considerable fore 
of intellect and conviction, upon minds and characters for 
whom most of it could never be made real or organic. 

“Une de mes theses favorites est de réclamer {it 
’éducation ne soit pas départie aux enfants sans égard poll 
leur individualité propre. Je voudrais qu’on respectat leu 

1 M, Barrés, L’ Appel au Soldat, p. 340, 
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ation familiale et terrienne. J’ai dénoncé esprit de 









ae, conquérant et de millénaire d’un Bouteiller qui tombe sur 
br " es populations indigénes comme un administrateur despotique 
ae doublé d’un ap6tre fanatique ; j'ai marqué pourquoi le Kantisme 
Pin th qui est la religion officielle de l'Université déracine les esprits.” 
Deaiuties Such criticism, though perhaps overdrawn and liable to 
ce, jg, correction in the light of the experience of the present 
easton war, contained the germ of some wholesome developments. 





The French schools of the Third Republic are certainly much 
better than the French schools of the Empire, more efficiently 
staffed, more enlightened in their methods, superior in the 
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* > design of their studies and the quality of their text-books. It 
a isonly the exceptional boy who would gain by an exchange 
sénée of the lycée for a scheme of private tuition assisted by a 
5 





personally conducted tour to Rheims, Domrémy, and Lourdes. 
But the system of State teaching in France has its defects as 
well as its merits, and one notable defect, pointed out by 
M. Barrés, is that it tends to uproot provincial loyalty and 
to starve that aptitude for admiration and reverence which is 
engendered in the wondering mind of the small child and 
fostered by all the sweetest and most enduring influences of 
family life. 

What then is patriotism as it is understood by the 
nationalist in France, whose creed and influence we have 
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‘7 been attempting to describe? ‘The love of country, for M. 
noton- Barrés and his friends, is not, according to Renan’s famous 
he fist | ‘definition, the love of a soul, of a spiritual principle. It is 
nt, the @ Bothing so ethereal. Rather it is first and foremost the love 
revolts @ of 2 material thing, of an extended space upon the globe, of 





a land of plough and corn and meadow, shaded with trees, 
watered with streams, flowery with blossom, here offering 
some fat reposeful pasture to the sun, elsewhere broken into 
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attack @ dark ravines and glistening crags, and bearing upon its surface 
of M.@ the multiplied and appealing tokens of the long and diligent 





labour of man. And secondly it is an understanding “with 
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tudes @ those who have engendered us according to the flesh” ; and by 
ramei @ @2 understanding we mean no conscious or reasoned pact, but 
+h the] 2 Willing compliance with those mysterious and potent instincts 





which, being handed down from man to man through natural 
inheritance—* a secret effort of the Unconscious, a tiny shock 
propelled from the infinite past to the infinite future ”— 
vanquish all reactions of the cold, discursive intellect, and so 
form the main tissue of human history upon this planet. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 




















SACRAMENTAL RELIGION. 


Tue Ricur Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


In its widest connotation the term “ Sacrament” is immeasur. 
ably vast: for it includes all cognisable signs of the presence 
and attributes of the Invisible God. In this sense Nature 
is a Sacrament, because it declares the glory of God and isa 
manifestation of His handiwork. History, too, is a Sacrament, 
because it writes on the scrolls of the ages the stability of right. 
eousness and the perils of iniquity. So also the personal 
experiences of individual lives are a Sacrament, because to 
those who have ears to hear they tell unmistakably of God's 
providential dealings in the way of warnings, chastisement, and 
consolation, and thus are evident tokens of His unseen Hand. 
All these—the starry heavens, the rainbow, the loveliness of 
flowers, the feeding of sparrows, the moral constitution of the 
world, the things our fathers have told us of God’s works in 
their days, and our own experience of His doings among 
ourselves and with us—are pledges of His character and power, 
evidential tokens of His will. ‘They are God’s Sacraments to 
man: perceptible signs of His imperceptible presence. 

But besides God’s Sacraments to men, the certificates of 
His presence with them, there are men’s Sacraments to God— 
their oaths of enlistment in His service, their vows of loyalty, 
their enrolment into covenant relationship, pledging them to be 
His faithful soldiers and servants to their lives’ end. Indeed, 
every true Christian promise may be regarded as a Sacrament, 
seeing that it is both an outward promise made to men and an 
inward promise given to God. A Christian’s word is not only 
his bond: it is, moreover, a sacramental bond—an outward 
bond between men and an inward covenant with God. 

We narrow too much, and with fatal consequences, the 
sacramental character of human life when we limit it to specific 
230 
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ordinances and observances. All genuine religious life, in 
every department, is essentially sacramental. It is the declared 
expression of God’s unseen presence with us and of our own 
abiding covenant of communion with Him. In this sense 
there are not only seven Sacraments but seventy times seven. 
Marriage is thus a Sacrament: not merely in the particular 
celebration of the ordinance of matrimony, but in all its 
subsequent continuance as a visible mirror of the invisible rela- 
tionship betwixt Christ and His Church. In like manner parent- 
hood and childhood are sacramental relationships, as also are 
the relationships of employers and employed when Christianly 
regarded : seeing they are meant to be visible patterns on earth 
of things showed to us from the heavens. Confirmation too is a 
Sacrament, because it is a visible representation that the invisible 
Christ lays His hands on His children and blesses them ; and that 
children ought to dedicate themselves to His glory and praise, 
as soon as they intelligently can. In the same way penance 
and unction (not merely extreme unction) may be regarded as 
Sacraments if they are effective signs of an inward gift ; 
though as mere lifeless forms they are non-sacramental 
nothings. For it is of the essence of a Christian Sacrament to 
give life, and to nourish it, ever more and more abundantly. 
Again, Holy Orders are a very great Sacrament, but not, 
I think, in the sense commonly supposed—a restricted and 
exclusive sense. There have been periods in the history 
of the Christian Church when the dominant ‘idea attached 
to ordination was that of separation. In a most real sense, 
indeed, all sanctification—and not only the sanctification of 
Holy Orders—implies and involves separation. But Christian 
sanctification, unlike that of the Jews, never means separateness 
of order, tribe, caste, race; but separation to service, distinct- 
ness of aspiration, motive, character, conduct. Jewish separate- 
ness meant aloofness, alike in racial, religious, and domestic 
life. Christian separateness means separateness for purposes 
of permeation and penetration: as of a lamp to give light to 
all a house, or leaven to leaven the whole lump, or the 
separation of Barnabas and Paul for the work of the ministry. 
Ordination signifies, therefore, not professional seclusion from 
the world, but sacramental work for God in the world. As 
far as we know, the Apostles ate and dressed and lived like 
other men. Some were manual workers as their Lord had 
been. Their apostolate did not withdraw them from intimate 
association with the world. Their concept of the “religious 
life” had nothing of aloofness in it. In abandoning Judaism 
they abandoned all traces of caste. The Jewish religion, its 
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priesthood, sacraments, ordinances, were ramified with the 
spirit of caste. The Apostles on their conversion to Chris. 
tianity flung all this to the winds. For them Christ and cast, 
were antagonistic incompatibilities. And whenever the feel} 
of caste forces itself into Christianity, whether in its Orde 
or Sacraments, to that extent Christianity has backslided from 
Apostolic ideals and reverted to tribal Judaism. 

The question of what constitutes the sacramental validity 
of Ministerial Orders is a very important question, and man 
strange bewilderments have been imported into its discussion, 
Yet the question is at bottom quite simple and clear, and 
without any difficulties in its solution, so long as we adhere 
to the plain teachings of Christ and His Apostles, and kee 
caste out of the case. Jesus Christ told His chosen that He 
had ordained them that they should bring forth fruit, and 
among other fruits that of effectual prayer. Good fruit and 
effectual prayer were therefore our Master’s signs and tests of 
a valid spiritual ordination—a sacramental ordination by Him- 
self. In a technical sense the ordination of Judas Iscariot 
was unimpeachably valid; but in the sacramental sense of an 
outward sign of an inward grace, given and received, its 
technical validity was not of much spiritual worth, and | 
imagine most people would rather have been ordained by 
John Bunyan than by him. 

In settling, then, the question of the validity of Orders, 
everything turns upon what is meant by validity. Is it actual, 
Apostolic validity—the validity which is known by its fruits 
and proved by its works? Or is it professional validity—the 
validity dependent on what is called Apostolic succession? | 
understand that some of the most learned ecclesiastical scholars 
are growing increasingly doubtful about the unbroken con- 
tinuity of this succession. But suppose it to be beyond all 
doubt, a matter of absolute certainty—what then? How does 
it stand in the light of such great revelations as “God is able 
of stones to raise up children unto Abraham”; “he is nota 
Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which 
is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew which is one inwardly: 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in 
the letter” ; and “they are not all Israel that are of Israel”? 
If heredity and circumcision and centuries of God’s special 
favour counted for so little with the Apostles after they had 
put off their Judaism and put on Christ, is it likely that 
ecclesiastical succession and genealogy would have counted 
for more? Neither hereditary descent nor transmitted suc- 
cession is a light or trivial matter. They both may well be 
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justifiable ground for legitimate pride, and ought to inspire 
a splendid esprit de corps and sense of duty. But to elevate 
them beyond their proper sphere is not to bring them to 
honour. On the contrary, it brings them to dishonour and dis- 
repute. Yea, worse in the case of succession. For the grace of 
God is obviously no more bound by succession than by heredity. 
And the desire to bind that which God has not bound is but 
little removed from the desire to fetter the freedom of God’s 

e and put limits to the universality of His love. Before 
a Church gives itself over to the delusion that it can chain 
God down, and imprison Him within its own pale, it should 
seriously consider whether its ultimate fate may not be to 

rish in its own delusions. 

The spiritual experiences of Christendom abundantly show, 
as indeed a father’s love and common justice would predict, 
that God’s great salvation is not limited to official successions. 
It isa spirit, and bloweth where it listeth. You cannot say 
itcometh from episcopacy or goeth to non-episcopacy. It is 

ter and freer than either, and is independent of both. 
Gratia Dei non alligatur medits. 

But if this is true of the grace of God, which it undoubtedly 
is, a fortiori must it be true of the channels of His grace. It 
seems absurd to imagine that God’s means of grace are less 
wide and free than His grace itself. Salvation is not less than 
Sacraments, but greater. ‘They are a means. It is an end. 
But if it be acknowledged that the greater may be secured 
apart from an episcopal ministry—and who would commit so 
great an outrage on God’s mercy as to deny this ?—why not 
the less? It surely betrays confusion of mind to suppose 
that what is sufficient for effectual salvation is insufficient for 
a valid Sacrament. 

How, indeed, can anything—say episcopal ordination— 
which is not considered a necessary pre-requisite to a soul-saving 
ministry be sanely regarded as a necessary pre-requisite to the 
validity of a Sacrament? As far as I can see, only in one 
way, and that is by considering sacraments to be restricted 
ecclesiastical ordinances, rather than great Gospel means and 
helps to salvation. But a Church with restricted Sacraments 
must itself be a restricted Church. It cannot be truly Catholic 
unless the ministry of its Word and Sacraments be as Catholic 
as the gospel of God’s Word and the grace of God’s salvation. 
To be divinely Catholic, a Church which administers Gospel 
Sacraments must in their administration, by the nature and 
necessity of the case, be as unfettered and wide-embracing as 
the Gospel itself. 
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This necessity would have been clear to all Christians jt 
Christendom had through the ages retained and maintained the 
primal conceptions of Apostolic Catholicity. Instead of this 
Apostolic Catholicity was abandoned, and a schism-provoki 
Catholicity, such as that of St Ignatius, was substituted in jt; 
place. Once maintain with St Ignatius that bishops ay 
necessary to the existence of a Church—a postulate nowhere 
propounded in the teachings of Christ and His Apostle 
—and all the rest naturally follows, the syllogism runni 
thus :—Bishops are necessary to the existence of the Church; 
Sacraments are necessary signs of initiation and corporate 
fellowship in the Church; and therefore Episcopacy is nec 
to the validity of the Sacraments. Whatever be thought of 
this syllogism, its first premiss has no foundation in the facts 
either of revelation or experience. And those who treat their 
requirement of episcopal ordination as a pre-requisite for the 
validity of a Sacrament scarcely realise, I think, that they are 
building their fabric of the Church on stubble foundations 
such as those of Ignatius and his followers, and not on 
the rock foundations of the Apostles and their Lord; and 
moreover are setting bounds to the Gospel and its Sacraments 
other than God Himself has set. 

The true Sacramental character of Holy Orders does not, 
however, consist in validities of this little, narrow Ignatian and 
monopolistic kind. St Paul would have shuddered at the notion 
that the validity of his Gospel was a monopoly of the College 
of Apostles: as all truly Christian bishops must shudder at the 
notion that loyalty to the historic episcopate necessitates 
disbelief in the salvation of non-episcopalians. St Paul himself 
tells us that he rejoiced whenever and by whomsoever the 
Gospel was preached. As an Apostle of Jesus Christ he 
declared that the validity of his own teachings and the authority 
of his office were neither of men nor by men. They were not 
the result of transmission but of vision. They came from 
God the Father and Jesus Christ the Lord. The evidence of 
their sacramental character was his personal call, and his 
personal communion with the Risen Lord. These were the 
proofs of his Apostolate, and all vital Apostolic successions 
in the ministry of the Catholic Church, which is the whole 
body of Christ with its many organs and diverse members, as 
distinct from mere technical succession in an official Church 
or exclusive ecclesiastical institution—in which Sacraments 
are too often treated as barricades—must show the same 
signs as were required by Christ and manifested by St Paul. 
They must be known by their fruits and recognised by 
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their efficiency. It is a duty laid upon us by the New 
Testament to try all the spirits—and among them this spirit 
which requires episcopal ordination for the validity of the 
Sacraments—whether it be of God. 

There are two kinds of validity: the validity of God's 

ce and a validity of man’s invention. The former is known 
by its fruits and its freedom: the latter by its leaves and its 
fetter. When Holy Orders exhibit the signs of God's 
freedom and the fruits of His love, then are they rightly 
esteemed Sacraments—outward ordinances dedicated to the 
eneration and nourishment of the inner spiritual life of men; 
and being thus Sacramental, no question arises as to their 
validity. 

in, in the same most true and vital sense the whole 
Church of Christ is intended to be a glorious Sacrament. The 
clear purpose of the establishment of the Church on earth was 
to make visible among men the spirit of its Ascended and 
Invisible Lord, to declare His mind and set forth His will, 
and to serve as a channel of communication between Him 
and them. Valuable as is the witness of individual Christians 
to their Lord, far more striking and potent is the witness 
of the whole body of the Church in the combination and 
co-operation of the federated members. This witness of 
the whole Church is a strong evidence and vivid expression of 
the existence of its Invisible and Vitalising Head. Thus the 
Church is verily the Sacrament of Sacraments, the sacramental 
instrument by which other Sacraments are mediated. It is 
sacramental fellowship in Him Whom having not seen we love. 
Baptism is visible incorporation into this sacramental fellow- 
ship; and the Supper is the sensible sign and visible seal of 
spiritual strength and refreshment through that incorporation. 

For this cause the Church is called in the New Testament, 
“the Bodyof Christ.” But I ask, What means this term “body” ? 
A body is nothing less or more than the outward expression 
and organ of some inner essence or spirit. Man’s body is thus 
the Sacrament of his soul—its outward and visible symbol. 
Directly a body ceases to hold correspondence with its soul it 
dies and turns to corruption. All living bodies, therefore, are, 
in their degree, and man’s body most of all, organs of spirit ; 
instruments for the manifestation of spiritual being. Nothing 
is truly a body which is not organised and sustained by an 
inner life. Apart from life a body becomes a corpse. 

So is it with the Church of Christ. Apart from its Head, 
which is its life, it is a dead nothing. Only in so far as it is 
vitalised and directed by its Head is it truly and effectually 
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the Body of Christ. It may be a strong ecclesiastical organisy. 
tion, an ancient historic institution, a school of mysteries, g 
benevolent or educational society, a magnificent ecclesiastica] 
club; but it is not a Church in the New Testament sense of 
being the Body of Christ. Unless Christ through the Hol 
Spirit is the soul of a Church, that Church cannot be the Bod 
of Christ. Moreover, when a body seeks to direct its me 
the soul becomes materialised, carnalised. Similarly with the 
Church. It is only by loyal obedience to the mind and loving 
devotion to the will of its Head that the Church can become 
and continue Christlike. A Church with a mind of its ow 
and a will of its own, at variance with the mind and will of 
Christ, is an un-Christlike Church: i.e. truly not a Christian 
Church at all. And the most trustworthy means we Possess 
for the authentic determination of the mind and will of 
Christ are the New Testament writings. Whenever, there. 
fore, Church doctrines pass beyond these writings they pass 
into vague, uncertain, and dangerous realms. And if they run 
contrary to these writings, not only danger, but disaster also, is 
inevitable. For whatever be the inspirations which throughout 
the successive ages of its history Christ, through His Holy Spirit, 
has condescended to vouchsafe to His Church (and a living 
Church will naturally and graciously receive such inspirations 
according to its needs), one fact about them is clear and sure: 
if they come from Christ they can never be at variance with, 
far less in opposition to, the teachings of the New Testament. 
Sometimes, indeed, they may be expansions of New Testa- 
ment revelations; yet never contradictions. To be true 
developments they must run steadily on New Testament lines. 
Whenever they run off these lines they are not Christian 
developments but Jewish or other reversions. For this reason, 
unless the statements of sub-Apostolic or other fathers are 
fundamentally congruous with the teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles, they are not statements to be clothed with the 
authority of the Body of Christ, but should be resolutely 
rejected by that Body as being contrary to the mind and will 
of its Head. 

A Church regarded simply as an ecclesiastical institution 
or organisation clearly has a right to make its own conditions 
of membership, its own regulations of discipline, its own forms 
of government ; and so long as these are not contrary to the 
Christ they do not de-Christianise a Church. But unless it 
can show unmistakably that its own constitution and none 
other, its own administration and none other, its own regula- 
tions and none other, are agreeable to the mind and will of the 
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Lord, it has no right to unchurch other Churches, or pronounce 
their ministrations either irregular or invalid because they 
differ from its own methods and teachings. There is all the 
difference imaginable between a Church regarded as an institu- 
tion and a Church regarded as the Body, or even as a member 
of the Body, of Christ. As an institution the ways of a Church 
will naturally, almost necessarily, be institutional: as the Body 
of Christ their scope will be as universal as the Incarnation of 
the Christ. 

When, therefore, men are considering the validity of 
Sacraments it behoves them to define the kind of validity they 
are considering, and to say whether they mean institutional 
validity or validity according to the fullness of the Incarnation. 
For it is a very serious matter indeed to restrict that fullness 
to the measures of an institution, and confound these institu- 
tional measures with the measure of the Mind of God. 

Man’s life, as I have said, is very largely sacramental, and 
especially his religious life. Indeed, we can best think of 
religion in terms of sacraments: signs of God’s presence, 
channels of His communion with man, seals of man’s relation- 
ship to Him. True sacramental religion practises the real 
presence of God everywhere and at all times, and so finds no 
difficulty in confessing His Real Presence on the altar and 
in the participation of hallowed bread and hallowed wine. 
And because of Christ’s own institution of the Supper it 
expects a special fullness of His Presence in that Supper, and 
appoints a special ministry for its continuance, so that all 
things may be done decently and in order. But the certainty 
of the Presence rests with the Living, Loving God, and is 
therefore “real” beyond all doubt. If it depended merely on 
historic successions or ecclesiastical institutions it would be 
dangerously uncertain. The validity of all Sacraments, and 
not least of all of the Sacraments peculiar to the Gospel, is 
guaranteed by the Author and Giver of Sacraments and not 
by their ministrants, howsoever ordained. A duly ordered 
agency is meet and right—nay, even necessary—for the decent 
and effective ministry of God’s Word and Sacraments; for 
without such an ordination vagueness and chaos would inevit- 
ably ensue. But to limit the validity of Christian Sacraments 
to one particular form of ordination seems to reveal a strange 
desire for the curtailment of the universal Fatherhood of God, 
the universal redemption through Jesus Christ, the universal 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and the all-pervading sacramental 
element in the ways and works of God and His gracious 
revelations and symbolic epiphanies to men. 
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The same strange spirit of institutional exclusiveness—of 
binding that which God has not bound and sectarianisj 
things which ought to be Catholic—seems to pervade much of 

the ordinary, commonplace treatment of such questions as Fast. 

ing Communions, Evening Communions, the Communion as the 

Central Service of the Church, and the like. As I have alread 

said, so long as Churches are satisfied to regard themselves 4g 
institutions, they have the same right as other institutions to 
make their own conditions of membership ; but if they aspire 
to be distinctively Christian institutions, and unmistakable 
organs of Christ’s Body, receiving their life and their moye. 
ments from their Divine Head, then will they earnestly strive 
to represent His mind loyally and follow His will closely as 
revealed in the New Testament records, in order that they ma 

be unmistakably and convincingly recognised by all men as 
members of His Body. And although the New ‘Testament 
writings do not forbid morning Communions, or fasting Com- 
munions, or the making of the Holy Communion its central 
service by any Church that desires so to do—the New Testa- 
ment leaving room for a large liberty in these matters,—yet it 
should be borne steadily in remembrance that the Supper was 
first instituted by the Lord in the evening, and that Corinthian 
corruptions cannot annul this fact; that fasting was especially 
enjoined by Christ when the bridegroom is absent, and there- 
fore seems singularly inappropriate when the Bridegroom is 
especially present ; and that, judging of the ministry of Christ 
as exercised by His Apostles, there is slight ground for suppos- 
ing and much poulill for doubting whether the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion was regarded by them as the 
central service of that ministry, and assuredly not as a 
separate service, apart from prayer and praise and prophetic 
teachings. ‘The service of the Eucharist is sometimes described 
as “the Lord’s own service,” or “the only service instituted by 
Him.” If by this is meant a liturgical service, then it may be 
observed that there is no evidence whatever that the original in- 
stitution of the Supper was explicitly accompanied by liturgical 
forms, or even that such forms were implicitly contained in 
it, beyond the words quoted by St Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 23-26. 
In the Acts and elsewhere the celebration of the Supper is 
very simply described as “ the breaking of bread,” and particu- 
larly in Acts ii. 46 as a domestic ordinance—“ the breaking 
of bread from house to house, i.e. at home”—as distinct from 
ordinances conducted in the temple. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more foreign to the New ‘Testament characterisations 
of the ministry of Christ than the notion that He intended 
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His Supper, inexpressibly precious though it be, to stand 

throughout the ages, as the Central Service of His 
it The Churches of Christ are doubtless within their 
ights, and not trespassing beyond their legitimate scope, in 
formulating beautiful and solemn liturgies to pay reverent 
honour to the administration of the Lord’s Supper, so long 
as they do not relegate to the background other offices of His 
ministry; but to teach so as to lead the masses to suppose 
that any particular form of liturgy, least of all a liturgy ina 
language not understanded of the people, or any other regula- 
tion whatever, is essential to the validity of the Sacrament, 
unless in accordance with Christ’s words and example, is, 
to say the least that might be said, a remarkable display of 
inaccuracy in historical perception. 

“The Mass for the Masses” may be a telling alliterative 
catch-cry. But it suffers from the vice common to catch-cries. 
Tested by experience it has been found not to work well. 
Through many centuries parts of the Christian Church have 
been devotedly trying it, yet, although backed by the con- 
fessional and every dramatic influence which gorgeous vest- 
ments, flowers, mystic bells, subdued lights, fascinating music, 
fragrant incense, and other arts can supply, it has not shown 
itself capable of regenerating on any conspicuous scale the 
people of the countries in which it has been practised. It often 
attracts crowds of a particular temperamental character to its 
celebrations; but in his Essay on Superstition Lord Bacon, 
no mean thinker and authority on such matters, has declared 
his conviction that superstitious religions may be worse than 
no religion at all. 

Be these things, however, as they may, it is certain that all 
true religion, and Christ’s religion fundamentally and _ pre- 
eminently, is essentially sacramental. Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord are, as it were, the summit and climax of God’s 
universal method of revealing and communicating Himself 
sacramentally ; and the more clearly we realise the all-pervad- 
ing sacramental element in nature, in history, in religious 
institutions, and in personal experience, the more highly shall 
we value these two peculiarly Gospel Sacraments as being 
God’s most memorable and most precious evidence of the 
sacramental character of all truly religious life and all truly 
Christian service. 


J. W. CARLIOL. 














THE ORIGINALITY AND FINALITY OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 


Proressor H. H. SCULLARD. 


Or the causes urging us to reconsider the supreme claims of 
Christian morality, two are here selected as indicating lines of 
approach to an almost limitless subject—viz. the growing 
interest in the comparative study of religions, and the modem 
tendency to regard ethics from the scientific rather than the 
philosophical standpoint. Both these movements have power- 
fully affected popular opinion on the authority of Christian 
ethics, the former leading some to deny all originality to the 
moral teaching of Jesus Christ, the latter leading others to 
characterise that teaching as reactionary and ill-founded. If 
we were to look back a generation or so, I think we should 
admit that a considerable change has taken place in public 
sentiment with regard to this question. Whatever else in 
those days might be shaken, the unrivalled authority of Jesus 
Christ as a moral guide seemed to be left us. It is true 
that there were criticisms. Men like Francis Newman and 
J. S. Mill had indicated what they considered to be the 
defects of Christian ethics. But Mill, in particular, seemed 
almost as much an advocate as a critic of Christian morality. 
If he pointed out its incompleteness and urged the necessity 
of supplementing it from sources not exclusively Christian, 
he thought that the Apostle Paul had thus dealt with the 
ethics of Jesus; and with regard to Jesus Himself he made 
the memorable declaration that in our attempts to put the 
abstract principles of morality into a concrete form He 
was our most satisfactory guide. On the Continent too 
the man who spoke to the largest literary audience m 
Europe had declared in eloquent words that, whatever the 
surprises of the future might be, Jesus would never be sut- 
passed. But the situation is not quite that to-day. The 
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has created a doubt in the minds of some as to whether there 
ig really anything very distinctive in Christian conduct, and 
cupation with the methods of natural science has tended 
toobscure from others the larger universe of truth which belongs 
tothe Christian moralist. What, then, is the present position of 
Christian ethics in face of the revelation which has come down 
to this generation from the records of the past, and of that 
which has risen to meet us from the field of natural science ¢ 
And first with regard to the non-Christian religions. I 
take up a recently published book and read as follows: “On 
these practical points,” é.e. the kind of life the good man will 
lead, the qualities he must develop and the vices he must avoid, 
“the teaching is identical in Hinduism and Buddhism, in 
Joroastrianism and Muhammedanism, in Judaism and Christ- 
janity.” So Buddhism, ¢.g., which depreciates the claims of the 
sensible order, leads to exactly the same type of character and 
mode of life as Muhammedanism, which exaggerates those 
claims and perpetuates them in a future life! The Hindu 
ascetic who renounces the good things of this life and the pious 
Jew who accepts them as tokens of Jehovah’s favour are really 
following the same ideal and living the same kind of life:! 
The good man, if he be a Buddhist, will not kill; so, says this 
remarkable theory, neither will the Moslem, Zoroastrian, 
Hindu, Jew, Christian! And it is not only theosophists who 
speak thus. In a book issued not long ago by the Rationalist 
Press, it is stated that the whole code of Christian morals is 
found in the Book of the Dead six thousand years before Christ; 
that the attitude and tone of the devout Persian were in no 
substantial sense different from those of the Christian; that 
Buddhism includes every virtue of the Christian code; that the 
whole of the moral teaching of the Gospels was the common 
property of the world into which Jesus was born, and that, as 
He added nothing to the ethical thought of His age, His claim 
to divinity falls to the ground. Nor is it in works of this class 
alone that we meet with similar ideas. Ina volume of a series 
on the History of Religions, which contains many scholarly 
books, it is written : “ Confucianism may be said to contain all 
the great ethical truths to be found in the teaching of Christ.” 
The implication in all these assertions seems to be that there is 
nothing new in the ethical teaching of Christ. Now, why has 
this opinion gained currency? Firstly, no doubt, because 
there are a large number of resemblances, many real, some 
Superficial, between the teaching of Jesus Christ and pre- 
Christian moralists. And this is only what was to be expected. 
Why should Jesus have brought an absolutely new morality 
VoL. XV.—No. 2, 16 
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to mankind? What prospect was there that it would ever have 
been received or understood? Men can only understand some. 
thing which is related to their previous ideas and customs 
To be absolutely original is to be absolutely unintelligible 
And there was a still better reason, religious rather than 
ee Jesus made two claims, each of which would 
ave been imperilled had He brought an absolutely ney 
doctrine of morals into the world. He claimed to be the Son 
of God and the Son of man. As the Son of God He came to 
continue and not to annul the Divine education of the race 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” The idea that 
the Incarnation introduced a moral dualism into the Godhead 
is as fatal in ethics as in theology, and may lie at the root 
of some of the confused thinking of our time on the relation of 
the Christian to the State. But Jesus also claimed to be the 
Son of man. Was it not, then, inevitable that He should 
gather up into His teaching all the best thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the humanity to which He belonged? Had there not 
been a very close relation between the teaching of Jesus and 
all that went before, we should have been confronted by two 
apparently insoluble problems: Why was the teaching of 
Jesus so different from that of His Father? and why was it 
that the Son of man found no points. of contact with the 
thoughts and sentiments of the humanity that He assumed! 
But a second reason for the widespread opinion that 
Christian ethics contains no novelties is the narrow view taken 
of its scope. When men point to the Sermon on the Mount, 
or rather to parts of that Sermon—for that, I think, is whatis 
enerally done—when men point to parts of that Sermon, tom 
om their context in the Sermon itself, in the Synoptist teaching 
generally, and also in the whole revelation which Jesus Himself 
brought and was to men, they are likely enough to misinterpret 
those fragments which seem so clear to their self-restricted 
vision. Even the whole of the Synoptist teaching is oe a 
first draft, a kind of interim ethic, eternal as every word of 
God is, but awaiting its final interpretation, expansion, and 
completion in the glorification of the Teacher and the ope 
of the Kingdom to all believers. In the transition peri 
represented by the Synoptists, when the minds of the disciples 
were filled with carnal or at least theocratic notions of the 
Kingdom, how was it possible for them to comprehend fully 
the ethics of that Kingdom? It was only when they had risen 
together with Christ and were sitting with Him in the heavenly 
places that they understood. So it is to Peter after his con- 
version, and to John after his illumination, and to Paul after he 
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had been initiated into the mysteries of the Kingdom of Grace 
that we turn for the fuller exposition of the mind of Christ. 
This is not to prefer Peter and John and Paul to Jesus and 
make them the founders of Christian morality, for it was Jesus 
who made these men what they were. But it is to prefer the 
more enlightened to the less enlightened reporters, and the 
recipients of a completed doctrine to the conveyers of a teach- 
ing which Jesus Himself said was not yet complete. 

We may recall the classical instance of these divergent views 
on Christian ethics; An enthusiastic African once said to a 
Christian teacher; “ You do not really know what Christianity 
means, for you cannot tell a Christian when you see one. 
Here am I, for example: I have forsaken father, brother, wife, 
children, everything, in fact, for the Gospel. I have left off 
carrying money in my purse. I take no thought for the 
morrow. I am poor, meek, a peacemaker, pure in heart, 
mourning, hungry, thirsty, suffering persecutions for righteous- 
ness’ sake, and you doubt if I believe in the Gospel?” And 
the Christian teacher continued to doubt, for to him had been 
given a deeper insight both into the human heart and into the 
things of God than to Faustus the Manichee, a member of the 
amalgamated society of Buddhists, Zoroastrians, and Christians, 
a society which still seems to have some modern representatives 
among the expositors of the New Testament. 

But in respect even to this earlier draft of the teaching, can 
it be said that it is a mere compilation? If so, how did the 
parts come together, and from what sources were they drawn ? 
Now, I think we ought frankly to acknowledge that, apart from 
the coming of Jesus Christ into the world, the age in which 
the Gospels were composed was one of the most notable, 
religiously and morally, in the history of the world. It seems 
as if all the world-religions and philosophies had been anxious 
to gather up their acquisitions and mobilise their resources, 
It was an age of consolidation. In China great events had 
been taking place, and under the monarchs of the illustrious 
Han dynasty there had been a revival of classicalism, and 
Confucianism was advanced to the dignity of a State religion. 
In the same country the other indigenous religion, Taoism, 
having been mainly a philosophy for the few and a practice of 
magic for the curious, was now reconstituted as a church. In 
India, Buddhism, having undergone many changes, was now 
subjecting itself to the most radical transformation, and so 
preparing itself for the conquest of the East. In Persia, King 
Valkash was interesting himself in the formation of the Parsee 
canon, and the teachings of Zoroaster found themselves side 
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by side with alien polytheistic and ritualistic ideas, thus gainj 
a wider appeal. The gods of Greece and Rome were dead, 
but other faiths were being imported into the Empire from the 
East ; and in moral philosophy it seemed as if the last word had 
been said, so varied and finished were the systems which the 
schools inherited and perpetuated. All that seemed possible 
now in the way of novelty was brought about by selection and 
combination. Of this there was much; and the treasures of 
the past were widely diffused. 

Now, is it possible to imagine that those who heard and 
collected the sayings of Jesus were entirely uninfluenced } 
this world-wide interest in religion and morals? Was Palestine 
so detached from the life of the world, and were the original 
disciples so engrossed with their thoughts about the end of al] 
things, that they never felt a breath of what was stirring all 
around them? We who live in these days of rapid and world. 
wide intercourse are tempted sometimes to do less than justice 
to bygone times. If the watertight-compartment theory of 
national life was ever true, it breaks down hopelessly after 
the conquests of Alexander three centuries before Christ. Men 
in Palestine must have known something of what was going 
on outside their own borders. An eminent Jewish scholar has 
told us that at this time Jerusalem was “boiling over with 
theological and theosophical discussions.” Simon Magus, 
whom Peter met in Samaria, was evidently acquainted with 
the teaching of Zoroaster. Some have thought, not u- 
reasonably, that the Essenes were influenced by Buddhism, 
though, curiously, the later Essenes apparently, like the Sikhs 
in India, from being the most pacifist became the most 
belligerent of the sects. Even if one wished to do so, it would 
be hazardous enough to maintain that no fragments of Eastem 
wisdom were known to the fishermen of Galilee, and absurd to 
suppose that the traveller Paul was uninfluenced by what was 
so widely diffused in the different centres of population to 
which he went. But the actual use of such sources and direct 
indebtedness to them is a question of evidence ; and those who 
have studied the matter most carefully are generally, I believe, 
least inclined to fall back upon a theory of extensive borrowing. 
Even with regard to the more purely Jewish sources the cast 
is not very clear. How many hypotheses have been framed to 
fit the facts! If one were to try and explain Christian ethics, 
at any stage of its presentation to the world, as a mere te- 
publication of Jewish morality, one is met on the threshold 
with so many ways of stating the relationship as to suggest 
the impossibility of deriving one from the other. One of the 
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most popular views of the connection is that which makes the 
ing of Jesus a continuation of the prophetic line. Renan 
thought that the eighth-century prophets anticipated the moral 
teaching of Jesus, and that the right of Jesus to be considered 
an originator in morals is the society which He established for 
the embodiment and diffusion of those moral ideas. This 
view commends itself to those also who regard the Kingdom 
rimarily as an instrument of social righteousness. The 
Gospel of Matthew, I understand, was one of the pamphlets 
issued by Belgian socialists before the war, with the very 
significant omission, however, of the last chapter. But others 
have seen in Jesus more than the last of the prophets. They 
have said that we have in the Gospels a union of the legal and 
prophetic elements similar to that contained in Deuteronomy, 
with its magnificent insistence on the holiness and grace of 
Jehovah. Others have pointed to the Apocalyptic books as 
furnishing what is most characteristic of the teaching of Jesus, 
aview not without connection with the earlier theory of Essene 
influence. [That earlier theory in its extreme form appears to 
me quite grotesque. The fundamental ideas of Essenism are 
non-Christian and anti-Christian. They are not even Semitic. 
They are Indian, or at least Aryan.] Others, again, have said 
that the teaching of Jesus was a gathering up of the whole 
revelation previously given to Israel, and that the nation, having 
produced Jesus, lost all its power of moral initiative. Others, 
again, recognise in the moral teaching of Jesus an advance 
beyond that of Judaism. “Putting it crudely,” says Mr 
Abrahams, “the Jew would perhaps admit that Christianity has 
absorbed, developed, enlarged, and purified the Hebrew ethics.” 
One almost feels inclined to add, for the consideration of those 
who see no difference between the Old Covenant and the New, 
the statement of the erratic Nietzsche, that the greatest sin 
which literary Europe had upon its conscience was the inclusion 
of the Old and New Testaments in one volume, That, however, 
ls an extravagance of an opposite kind, and one only possible 
for an uncritical mystic like Nietzsche. 

These theories are quite enough, however, to show that the re- 
lation of Jesus to the life and thought of His own people is not 
quite so simple as some would make it. Jesus was no mere copy- 
ist, and the reports of the Evangelists show clearly enough that 
they believed they had something new to relate, and were not 
merely repeating the commonplaces of their age and country. 

__A detailed examination of resemblances and differences, 
either as regards Judaism or the other religions, is not possible 
here ; but a few observations may be made. _ It is unreasonable, 
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for example, to select an isolated undated saying of a Hindy 
book as necessarily representative of Hindu thought in genera) 
or, taking it from its context, to interpret it in a Christian 
sense. Hinduism is a vast complex of the most varied elements, 
and is entirely lacking in that kind of unity which Christianity, 
in all its diversified forms, possesses. Again, it is not sufficient 
to single out a Christian maxim, let us say the Golden Rule 
and point to similar sayings in China, Judea, and Greece, tg 
disprove the originality of Jesus. As a matter of fact, Jesys 
made no claim to such originality, as reference to Matthew’ 
Gospel would at once show. The Golden Rule is quoted as 
summary of pre-Christian morality, and not as somethi 

which He was the first to bring to men’s notice. Then do 
not the deniers of the originality of Jesus forget the most 
elementary facts which the comparative method brings to 
light—that the same word has not always the same meaning, 
and that the same propositions in different contexts acquire 
a different and sometimes opposite value? Take the virtue 
of humility. We rightly regard this as a characteristically 
Christian virtue, and when we find it in Laotzu or Plato we 
are perhaps a little surprised. But it is only necessary to put 
the two qualities side by side to see how different they reall 
are. The self-effacement of Laotzu and the meekness which 
Plato regarded as a component part of two of the cardinal 
virtues are not at all the same thing as the meekness and 
lowliness of Jesus. So with truthfulness, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity. Who would dream of identifying the magnanimity 
of Aristotle with the elevation and dignity of Jesus? Com- 
pared with the portrait of Jesus in the Gospels, the meyardywyos 
of the Greek is a very small, self-contained, and vain person. 
In one sense even love was not a new thing, when Jesus taught 
it. Love of friends, neighbours, enemies, mankind had been 
enjoined by other moral teachers. But Jesus gave a new 
intensity and quality to it when He said: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” It was born again when Jesus spoke the 
word, and lived the life, and died the death, which revealed 
to men its hitherto unknown length and breadth and depth 
and height. He made it a new thing when He filled it 
with all the fullness of His own infinity, and touched the 
lips of His apostles to declare its excellent glory. It was 
thus with every truth and fact of the moral life. Nothing 
remained unchanged. Among the few authentic sayings which 
go back to a probably authentic Laotzu, is the precept, s0 
truly Christian in form, “ Recompense injury with kindness.’ 
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But in the teaching of Jesus and His apostles it came to mean 
in practice the exact opposite of what the Chinese philosopher 
«essen In the do-nothing, strive-for-nothing mysticism 
of Laotzu it meant, Confront the evil-doer by a mild passivity, 
avacancy of mind, an unconsciousness as real as that of a man 
ina drunken swoon, and you will have returned good for evil. 
But in Christianity it means, By the manifestation of a richer 
and completer persoriality, of a life more intensely conscious, 
ofa mind and heart and will filled unto all the fullness of God, 
confront the evil-doer, and you will return good for evil. 
Formally the same, the precepts are, as applied, direct opposites. 
The old Chinese sage had got hold of a principle, but he did 
not know how to apply it. In his hands it was taking the sap 
and vigour out of the manhood of China. In a similar way 
the Golden Rule was fastening the bonds of legalism and 
superstition all the more firmly round the heart of China. A 
low-thoughted or misguided man has only to practise the 
Golden Rule to be very mischievous. Reverence for law is 
an excellent moral quality, and lo, the Pharisee! Respect for 
one’s parents has high ethical value, but in China and elsewhere 
it meant the suppression of other moral qualities equally 
valuable. In India, the idea of retribution, a necessary moral 
truth, was destroying the energy of the people; and sympathy, 
as necessary and valuable a moral quality, was leading to 
effeminacy and death. If Jesus had done nothing else than 
select now this ethical truth or moral quality and now that 
from the sacred books of the world lying open before Him, and 
transfer them into a new context where they would have a 
different meaning and efficacy, He would still deserve to be 
considered the greatest originator in morals the world has ever 
known. There is no proof that He had those books before 
Him, or that His teaching was the result of any kind of con- 
scious synthesis. It was rather the outcome of His own moral 
insight, the spontaneous overflow of His own perfect nature, 
Just at the moment when the world seemed least able to add to 
its stock of ethical ideas, but most anxious to preserve them from 
oblivion, there appeared in an obscure corner of the earth a 
peasant who, in the opinion of those who thought themselves 
well qualified to judge, had never learned, who yet presented in 
His own character and teaching every virtue of every age and 
land in the purity, harmony, and unity of a perfect whole. 

And that was but the beginning of the new creation. It 
was accompanied by an extension, positive and qualitative, of 
the ideal, ‘ Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect” ; 
by a complete transformation of the idea of human duty— 
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“the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus”; by an orig; 
conception of the society within which and by means of hor 
the moral ideal might be attained; by a solution of the 

long problem of the reconciliation of egoism and altrui 
individualism and socialism, and by the exaltation of personalj 
to its rightful place in the thoughts of men. These are some, 
and some only, of the ways in which the originality of Christian 
ethics might be further illustrated. 

But now let us pass on to a few observations on the second 
aspect of the subject—the finality of Christian ethics. For the 
two questions are closely related. It is the originality of Jesus, 
whether in gathering up and transforming or in adding to the 
riches of the past, that guarantees the finality of His teaching, 
It will never be surpassed. Though this cannot be ooo 
there are many reasons for believing it. The Christian ideal 
has been before the world for nineteen centuries, and, in spite of 
misrepresentations and betrayals, still commands the assent of 
men of every race. It gains adherents everywhere, and every. 
where it wins from its adherents the confession of its sufficiency, 
Other moralities are local: this is universal. Even Buddhism 
and Islam do not make a world-wide appeal. Other moralities 
are partial: this is complete. A Christian, no matter whether 
he belongs to east or west, north or south, finds everything he 
needs in the moral teaching of Jesus. But the world over is 
there one Buddhist who is content with the teaching of Gotama 
and his disciples? ‘There is among the _religious-ethical 
systems of the world no possible rival to Christianity. Nor 
does it seem likely that any fresh synthesis of moral ideas will 
arise from the closer intercourse of men of different faiths, 
The possibilities in this direction seem long since to have been 
exhausted, There are limits to the union of incongruities, and 
those limits have often been reached, and the composite system 
has dissolved. Where are the signs of a vaster synthesis, of 
another grand international ethic resulting from the fusion of 
every ethnic faith? If it were to make its appearance, it would 
soon fall to pieces by the natural repulsion of its discordant 
elements. The saying of Theodoret seems as true of our day 
as of his: ‘‘ The pagans have morals, but paganism has none,” 

Some, no doubt, would be willing to acknowledge this and 
confess that Christian ethics has no serious rival among the 
non-Christian religious systems, and yet have some misgiving 
as to its finality. It is the conclusions or methods of the 
newer sciences, and not the lure of the older religions, that 
has created doubt. It is science rather than religion, science 
rather even than philosophy, that challenges the finality of 
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Christian ethics. A short time ago Professor Parodi drew 
sn interesting contrast between the twentieth century and 
the last quarter of the nineteenth. He maintained that now 
no one, except perhaps a few Kantians and Neo-Kantians, 
thought of establishing a purely rational and independent 
ethic, Freethinkers and Catholic Christians alike acquiesced 
in the dethronement of Reason, and looked elsewhere for 
the basis of morals, finding it in biology or in one of the 
social sciences connected therewith. Philosophical ethics is 
at a discount, and even Catholicism rests its morals not on 
as but on its social instincts. There may seem to be 
something of exaggeration in that statement of current opinion, 
but there is also truth. Science has been in the ascendant, and 
everything, even morality, must somehow be based on the facts 
ofnatural science. Fora good number of persons the question of 
authority would seem to have narrowed itself down to the simple 
alternative—Christ or Biology. What arguments or objections, 
then, has natural science to urge against the finality of Christian 
ethics? There is first of all the radical objection that Jesus 
and His apostles, by connecting the moral life with the idea of 
the Absolute, with God, have taken ethics out of the realm 
of experience and destroyed its scientific character. In his 
Morale de Jésus Lahy puts the objection quite bluntly when 
hesays: “If Jesus in addition to His sentimentality had possessed 
the science of a Karl Marx, He would have secured the 
manence of His work by founding it not on vague beliefs 
ut on real experiences.” One of those vague beliefs is the 
Fatherhood of God, which the writer regards as not only vague 
but mythological. Here we have as frank and clear a state- 
ment of fundamental opposition as we could desire. We must 
for the present simply acknowledge the chasm which separates 
us. The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is for us no vague 
Absolute, but the most concrete, the most living, the fullest 
of all realities; and to attach morality to anything short of 
this ultimate reality seems to us a purely arbitrary proceed- 
Ing, a deliberate preference of the abstract and vague to 
the qualitatively defined. We do not detach morality from 
experience when we associate it with God: we confirm and 
enrich and extend the experience by taking in a larger whole. 
What if, after all, the father of the inductive sciences should 
have been right when he said: ‘It must be confessed that a 
great part of the moral law is higher than the light of nature 
can aspire to”? The writer from whom I have just quoted 
finds that the Apostle Paul introduced several modifications 
into the teaching of Jesus, and some of these, notably in the 
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case of the family and the State, were an advance on th 
more mystical teaching of the Master, and helped to secure jt, 
adoption ; but otherwise the Apostle fell into the same mistake 
as his Lord. He attached the whole body of moral precepts 
to the dogma of the Resurrection, an event which, if it ever 
took place, can never be repeated and so never experimen 
demonstrated. Was Paul then wrong? ‘To us it seems he 
was supremely right. That which was implicit in the earlig 
teaching of Jesus, the moral union of the believer with Hi 
could only be secured and revealed by the resurrection from 
the dead. ‘That of course was, according to our faith, ap 
act which never could be repeated like an experiment in the 
laboratory of a chemist. He who was dead and rose again 
dieth no more. But the experience of the Christian, who by 
the grace of that Living One comes into contact with His 
life-giving spirit, is continually being repeated in the great 
laboratory of the Church. Another objection which the 
scientist makes is that the ethic of Jesus will not evolve. | 
suppose that means that the changes which Paul and others 
are said to have made were additions, and not in the nature 
of a true development. They were not evolved out of the 
teaching of the Master. Now, far from being disappointed 
with that verdict, coming from the source it does, it appears to 
me a valuable judgment. Here is a man whose training and 
habits are severely scientific, a man accustomed to take an 
objective view and to discriminate between things that differ, 
a man too who brings with him the incurable desire of the 
scientist to explain the later by the earlier, and he finds that 
he cannot explain Pauline ethics by the Sermon on the Mount. 
The two do not seem to him in the same line of development. 
And perhaps he is more correct than we are at first inclined to 
allow. Looked at from a purely objective standpoint as two 
presentations of morals, the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Epistle to the Romans may not at once be regarded 1s 
organically connected. If we compare the documents together 
simply as documents, their unity may escape our notice, 
It is necessary to recall the tremendous events which had 
taken place in the interval, if the chasm which undoubtedly 
separates the two classes of writings is to be bridged over. 
The Cross and Resurrection make all things clear. ‘The ethics 
of Jesus would not evolve without the catastrophe of the Cross, 
but they did evolve. And were they any the less truly His 
after the agony and victory that had made that evolution 
possible? Assuredly not. Christian ethics is above all things 
the ethics of the resurrection life. And its finality resides m 
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that fact. The ethics of the risen life can never change. It 
has reached its apogee. It has been delivered from the law 
of sin and death, and come clean out of the sphere of nature 
into that of grace. The world of change is transcended in the 
endless life of God. The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus has made it free from the law of sin and death. 

This suggests a third objection to Christian ethics. Belong- 
ing to another order, it cannot meet the requirements of this. 
It does not cover the whole of man’s temporal interests. It 
must be supplemented from other sources, from Greek art and 
Roman law and French sociology, before it is complete. But 
this objection surely misses the mark. You cannot patch these 
things on to Christian ethics without entirely altering its 
character. It is the distinction of Christian ethics that it 
does not include a treatise on art or politics or economics. 
The treatment of these subjects is part of the natural order, and 
must follow the lines of man’s development according to time 
and place and circumstance. An absolute science of zsthetics 
or politics or sociology is continually being shown to be more 
difficult, improbable, and even impossible. If there is one 
truth more widely diffused than another, it is the relativity of 
knowledge, the non-finality of all scientific results. So it 
has come to pass that some scientific writers on ethics, of 
whom Lévy Bruhl may be taken as a representative, have 
denied the possibility of a science of ethics and have sub- 
stituted a science of manners, which is a very different thing. 
Christianity does not profess to legislate for the natural man 
or for the changing forms of the world’s natural life. These 
follow the laws impressed upon them by the order to which 
they belong. If it had been possible for the Founder of 
Christianity to anticipate the course of the world’s life, and 
supply precept and precedent, law and direction, for every 
department of life in every age and country, it would have 
destroyed its distinctive character, and left the world in the 
bonds of legalism. That kind of thing was tried in part by 
Judaism, by Islam, and by the Society of Jesus, but it is not 
the Christianity of Christ and His apostles. 

Some have thought that Jesus refrained from going into 
detail and from extending the scope of His instructions because 
He believed the end of the world was at hand. By this provi- 
dential illusion He was prevented from stereotyping His moral 
teaching by fixing it down to one particular order and set of 
Institutions, and secured its elasticity and permanence. This 
is a hypothesis which, so it seems to me, presents greater 
difficulties than any it is designed to resolve. It is not likely 
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that Jesus was ever in the dark as to the essential nature of 
His kingdom. 

But still it may be urged that this apparent aloofness from, 
and unfriendliness to, the natural order on the part of Jesus 
and His apostles was a moral defect, and that possibly some 
further guidance might have been given without compromisi 
the universality and finality of His teaching. Well, let us be 
sure that the apparent aloofness—and it was far from bei 
absolute—was the result of unfriendliness, and not rathe 
designed ultimately to serve the interests of that very order, 
It may be that the concentration of interest upon the super 
natural was with a view to the ultimate redemption of the 
natural. I should be quite prepared to support the contention 
that the supernatural ethics of the Gospel have done more for 
civilisation than any natural ethic has done. 

But what alternative have the biologists to offer? Is it the 
life according to Nature? But that is an ambiguous phrase, 
In the hands of the Stoics it meant the life according to Reason, 
and as such has had an immense vogue in ancient and modem 
times. But that is not what the biologist means. Again, the 
modern mythologist personifies Nature, ascribing to her such 
moral qualities as kindness or cruelty or indifference, thus 
making Nature, as it has been pithily put, “a shamefaced 
name for God.” But the biologist cannot mean that. From 
the purely biological point of view, the life according to Nature 
is a life denuded of every trace and semblance of morality. It 
is purely non-moral. From the nature of the case, biology can 
afford no justification for clothing the concepts of life and force 
with any moral attributes whatsoever. These things ar 
simply outside its province. We know how diligently Herbert 
Spencer tried to deduce an ethic from biology, and how he con- 
fessed his disappointment. He need not have been surprised, 
for he was attempting the impossible. We remember how 
Huxley expressed his sense of the incongruity of the two spheres 
of thought, nature and morals, when he said that Nature was 
continually doing what a man would be hanged for doing. 
But the attempt to found morals on Nature is still made, and 
a recent one is Deshumbert’s Morale fondée sur les lois de la 
Nature. This proceeds on the assumption that the universes 
psycho-physical, that consciousness, mind, personality descend 
to the very lowest forms of organic life, and with them the 
possibility of possessing moral qualities. Paternal morality 
appears first in the bird, but maternal morality begins with the 
plant. The very bodies we possess are vast continents of it- 
finitesimal living organisms, federated communities of infinitely 
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minute personalities, each fulfilling the behests of Nature more 

ectly than the complex but unfinished personality of man. 
If this view were well founded, it would not be without 
attractiveness for the Christian moralist ; for his contention too 
is that the natural man is not yet a complete moral personality, 
and that the moral universe itself, as commonly understood, is 
only a fragment. ‘There is for the Christian a larger universe 
inwhich each part finds its function, and the whole its con- 
summation—the new creation of which the alpha and omega is 
Christ. But the point here is that, whether true or false, it is 
not purely biological. It introduces concepts with which the 
biologist has nothing to do. .And before he closes his book the 
author seems to admit that the will of man is partly at least 
outside the sphere of Nature. ‘The little personalities of which 
he is composed perform the behests of Nature; but the total 
man is not always what Nature wishes him to be. 

A more thorough-going representative of biological ethics 
would seem to be Novicow. Biology, he says, shows us that 
association with a view to the increase of our own vital force 
is the law of life. Egoism is the only principle which supports 
itself on Nature. If anything else is substituted or added, 
morality evaporates in a cloud of metaphysics. Not the 
smallest atom of love to one’s neighbours is necessary in order 
to place morality on animmovable foundation. The categorical 
imperative of Kant is nothing but the instinct of life which 
urges every creature to prolong and intensify its existence. 
There is certainly a good deal of “ evaporation” here. Love and 
duty, which have generally been considered of some value in 
morals, are dissolved into thin air. But what else could we 
expect? By nospecies of alchemy known to men is it possible 
to extract morals out of physics, or love and duty out of life 
and force. In view of utterances such as these, one is inclined 
to adapt the dictum of Theodoret and say that, while scientists 
may have morals, natural science has none. 

_ A brief reference to two other biological moralists, or 
Immoralists, the one a Frenchman, the other a German, 
each possessing a peculiar and pathetic interest, may further 
illustrate the uncertainties, if not the collapse, of biological 
ethics. The brilliant young Frenchman: discovered, so he 
thought, the weakness of the evolutionary ethics of the 
English scientists. ‘They seemed to him too mechanical, to 
allow too much to the influence of environment, and not 
enough to individual initiative. He was dissatisfied with. a 
morality which seemed to promise something for the group, 
but little for the individual. He was struck also, I think, with 
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the scale, when his own highly organised and sensitive natyr | man ¢0 
was palpitating with life? So he turned to the manifestation § hard, de 
of life that he thought he knew most about. “If I regardimy | 9 persi 
soap-bubble, it is to discover there a ray of the sun.” Anj | tion W 
what he did discover there was an inextinguishable crayj world ¢ 
for life, a life more extensive and intensive, a life in whi have st 
the sympathies of the heart would find ample scope, as wel] | likened 
as the activities of the mind. His ideal was, then, , § the ene 
high one. “Suppose that it were given you for a momentto | to him: 
be a Newton discovering his law, or a Jesus preaching love on 4 this 4 
the Mountain, the rest of your life would seem to you colourless be a cc 
and empty. You would buy that instant at the price of all” | not giv 
It was not mere physical life that he desired, but life of the {still les 
highest quality. But Nature pointed out no way to gain his | time. 
ambition. She assured him only that great risks would be § to walt 
run. The prodigality of Nature meant that—a million acoms, | Nature 
but how many oak-trees? Yet what did it matter? “This | Nature 
uncertainty pressing us equally on all sides is equivalent forus | “ivilise 
to certitude, and renders possible our liberty. Let us hope, | _ biolog; 
Religion teaches us to say, ‘I hope because I believe.’ Letus | of the 
say, ‘I believe because I hope, and I hope because I feel within } memo 
me the energies of an abounding life.’” But, alas for the hope | ideas : 
that springs eternal in the human breast! ‘The moments § #sserte 
of anguish came to his sensitive spirit. “I have not sufficient — in the 


faith in the objective reality or in the rationality of my joys uerol 
for them to be able to attain their maximum.” And he likens te 
the modern man to a strange moving object sometimes seen in | but it 


the morning mists on the mountains of Tartary, leaving behind | of the 
it a trail of blood, and by and by discovered to be the form ofan worsh 
antelope with an eagle perched upon its head, ready to bear it aloft Life-] 
as soon as the creature is exhausted by its wounds and flight, worsh 
The torment of the brain is caused by the bird of prey called light 
doubt. At the age of thirty-three, the cup of life, of which he } formu 


had already drunk rich draughts, was dashed from his lips. There 
Hardly less pathetic was the career of the immoralist it alik 
Nietzsche. How he gloried in the exuberance of life! not, ser 


however, for its mere pleasurable quality, but for the sense of 
power it engendered. The secret of life was for him nota 
mere struggle to exist, such as with Darwin left the way open 
to a measure of altruism and at least group-morality ; but 
exploitation, the will to power, what someone has described L 
as “a mad misunderstanding of Darwinianism.” Still, it is 
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confessedly biological, though it may be bad biology; and 
the tragedy of the situation was that Nietzsche himself was 
broken to pieces through his disregard of Nature’s laws. No 
man oat have assumed to the world, as he knew it, the 
hard, defiant, vehement attitude of isolation which Nietzsche 
go persistently adopted without losing his reason. Exploita- 
tion without any degree of adaptation is impossible in the 
world of Nature, as Nietzsche’s studies in biology ought to 
have shown him. A short time before his final collapse he 
likened himself to a sick beast crouching away from the light, 
the enemy of all that mankind had reverenced, and an enigma 
to himself. Such was the originality of this strange creature, 
this apostle of revolt, who yet dreamed that he might 
be a connecting link between two thousand centuries. It is 
not given to any of us to look so far backwards or forwards, 
still less to assign to any man his place in so vast a span of 
time. But Nietzsche’s own contemporaries have not had long 
to wait for a second refutation of his bad biology. The life of 
Nature is not mere exploitation; and war, even as a fact of 
Nature, is not merely that. But who can say that the wars of 
civilised nations are merely facts of Nature as interpreted by 
biology? In the year 1828, only thirteen years after the defeat 
of the French army at Waterloo, Victor Cousin delivered a 
memorable address at the Sorbonne, in which he declared that 
ideas and causes, not peoples, made war on one another, and 
asserted his belief that the nation that acts most morally and 
in the interests of civilisation always wins. The only con- 
uerors at Waterloo were European civilisation and the 
arter. That may be going beyond even Darwinian biology ; 
but its verification is now proceeding. Ought not one result 
of the present conflict to be the turning of many from the 
worship of the lawless, chaotic, unintelligent, and incompetent 
Life-Force of primeval legend and modern superstition, to the 
worship of One in whom there is life, and whose life is the 
light of men? It may be hard to sum up Christian ethics in a 
formula, but the almost impossible has been accomplished. 
There is one description of Christian morals which differentiates 
it alike from the legalism of the ethnic religions and from the 
hon-moral view of life suggested by modern biology, which 
reveals the originality and guarantees the finality of Christian 
ethics, It is “the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 


H. H. SCULLARD. 
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chapter v. (properly an incident and dialogue of Pentecost, the 
Feast of the Giving of the Law) seems to be transferred from 
before vii. 15 ff., and the allegory of the Good Shepherd in 
x, 11-18 from before its sequel in xi. 26 ff. In both these 
cases the dialogue continues on the original theme, while the 
intervening material covers important changes both geographi- 
cal and temporal. The phenomena form part of a very 
extensive series, the whole proving to the satisfaction of an 
increasing number of critics that the Fourth Gospel is any- 
thing but the “ seamless coat” it was declared to be by the 
criticism of a generation ago. On the contrary, it seems to 
have undergone very drastic revision and reconstruction, often 
to the detriment of the original connection and meaning.’ 
This complication of the task, however, does not dispense from 
its obligation. In spite of the displacements, so close a rela- 
tion still subsists throughout between dialogues and “ signs,” 
as, for example, at the Galilean Passover of chapter vi., and at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (celebrated by illuminations), when 
Jesus opens the eyes of the man born blind, and proclaims, 
“I am the Light of the world,” that interpreters of every 
school are of one mind as to the symbolic intention. It is 
therefore extremely probable that the evangelist has a similar 
symbolic purpose in mind when in John x. 22 ff. he chooses 
for the occasion of his culminating miracle, and for the dialogue 
whose theme is “I am the resurrection and the life,” the 
Feast of Dedication, or, to give it its true name, the Feast 
of Renewal.* 

If, then, we seem at first to be going somewhat far afield 
in the endeavour to shed new light upon the story of Lazarus 
and the connected incidents and dialogue of the Fourth 


1 See Wellhausen, Erweiterungen und Anderungen im Vierten Evangelium ; 
and the present writer’s volume The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 1910, 
ch. xix., ‘‘ Dislocations of Material.’”” Two easily verifiable examples are the 
attachment of the so-called Appendix, chapter xxi., which follows the Galilean 
tradition of the Resurrection story as against the Jerusalem tradition followed 
in the preceding chapters, and the interruptions in the Prologue caused by the 
insertion of verses 6-8 and 15. Chapter xiv. coming before chapters xv.—xvi. 
instead of after them is another well-known example. 

2 As is well known, the feast commemorated not the dedication but the 
rededication of altar and temple by Judas Maccabeus after the great victories 
which enabled him to throw off the yoke of the persecuting tyrant Antiochus 
Epiphanes, The worship of Zeus was forcibly substituted by Antiochus for the 
worship of Jehovah in the temple on Chisleu (December) 25th, 168 p.c. Judas 
took the same date just three years after to purify the temple and restore 
Jehovah-worship. The name by which the eight-day feast then instituted 
(1 Mace, iv. 59) was usually known was the Hebrew Hanukka, literally 
rendered by the Greek éyxaiva, i.e. “ Renewal.” As to the relation of name, 
date, and ritual to older observances, see below. 
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Gospel, let it be remembered that the method has 
been abundantly justified by results whenever the symbolism 
of this Gospel has been brought into relation with the great 
religious festivals of contemporary Judaism. 


The most brilliant page of Jewish history is the story of 
the Maccabean patriots and martyrs. But it is a page delibey. 
ately torn from the records by sectarian prejudice. Talmudic 
Judaism disdains to mention the exploits of the Maccabees, 
As Wellhausen remarks, Jacob, whom Judas the Maccabee 
delivered, would have forgotten him had not the Christian 
Church preserved the book.’ 

Perhaps it was not in human nature, at least it was not in 
Pharisean nature, to forgive the bitter persecution suffered at 
the hands of the third generation of the Maccabees and their 
Sadducean popparines, For the dynasty raised in the person 
of Simon the Maccabee, brother of Judas, to the throne of 
David, and to the Aaronic high-priesthood by popular acclama- 
tion at the culmination of those days of marvellous deliver 
ance, turned afterwards in the person of Simon’s successors to 
designs of worldly ambition. Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, 
broke with the Pharisees. Alexander Jannezus, son of 
Hyrcanus, meted out to them the doom of traitors, because, 
the goal of freedom to worship God once attained, they had 
refused the further tribute of their blood for the mere aggrand- 
isement of their rulers. Perhaps it was natural, after Titus in 
70 a.p. had destroyed the last stronghold of the Sadducean 
priest-nobility, that the Pharisees should permit the name of 
the Maccabean heroes to be forgotten. After the overthrow 
of the temple Judaism had to be painfully reconstructed on 
the basis of the Synagogue. The temple, its ritual and its 
riesthood, were no longer more than a memory. Splendid as 
had been the story of its restoration by the heroic sons of 
Mattathias and of the rekindling of its extinguished altar fires, 
glorious as had been the victories which secured to the down- 
trodden Jews a century of independence under the Maccabean 
priest-kings in Jerusalem, their later history had been such 
that we can hardly wonder at Pharisean and rabbinic Judaism 
if it blotted the whole record from the pages of Jewish history. 

One thing, however, even Talmudic Judaism could not 
obliterate, namely, the popular feasts commemorative of these 
great deliverances. The two feasts of the Maccabees were: (1) 
Nicanor’s Day, observed for a brief period as the anniversary 
of Judas’ greatest victory (18th Adar [February]), but soon 


1 Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte, p, 243, note 2. 
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n, or even changed to a fast; and (2) the Feast of 
Reiewal,” the anniversary of the restoration of freedom to 


worship Jehovah. ‘This earlier Maccabean feast was without 
taint of worldly interest. It became also the Memorial Day 
of the Maccabean martyrs, who had given their lives for the 
religion of their fathers and the deliverance of their brethren. 
Even Pharisaic Judaism did not wholly forget ; but directions 
for the observance of these feasts, in particular the great Feast 
of Renewal, contain the only references of ‘Talmudic literature 
to the most glorious epoch of Jewish history.’ 

Hellenistic Judaism, however, atoned for the ingratitude 
of the Palestinian synagogue. The Alexandrian Jewish Bible 
not only gave honourable standing to its Greek translation of the 
story of national deliverance (our so-called First Maccabees), 
with its historical record of the institution (1 Mace. iv. 86-61), 
but added several other Maccabean books, at least two of 
which owe their very existence to the Feast of Renewal and 
to the desire to see it observed in full appreciation of its 
historic significance. 

Among the five Maccabean books we need pause but a 
moment to consider Third Maccabees ; for its very title to be 
called Maccabean has been challenged, since it has no mention 
of the Maccabees and their deliverance of Israel, but merely 
relates a deliverance of the Jews of Alexandria from wholesale 
martyrdom when Ptolemy Philopator (221-204 3.c.) sought 
to force them to the worship of Dionysus. According to the 
story, all who refused to abjure the faith were assembled in 
the hippodrome to be trampled under foot by maddened 
elephants. The beasts, however, were miraculously turned 
at the persecutors. The story is identical with that 
related by Josephus as a deliverance under Ptolemy Physcon 
(146-117 B.c.). Josephus also reports the annual celebration 
of this deliverance by a festival, so that Third Maccabees, 
whose story culminates in the appointing on 7th to 14th 
Epiphi (July 2-9) of a seven days’ festival to commemorate it, 
isno doubt the legend, or tepos Adyos, of this festival and not 


1 As Wellhausen (op. cit., p. 245) and others have shown, the ritual and the 
date of the feast (25th Chisleu = December) prove that it was not a new but 
an adapted institution. Judas the Maccabee when purifying the temple and 
restoring the worship doubtless took pains, as the sources represent, to make 
the day of restoration coincide exactly with the day of desecration by Antiochus 
three years before. But Antiochus was under no such limitation, He doubt- 
less chose the winter solstice for the inauguration of the pagan rites because 
this was the day of the sun’s “renewal.” In fact, there is an intentional 
interval of ten days in 1 Macc. i. 54 and 59 between the building of “the 
abomination of desolation on the altar” on Chisleu 15 and the inauguration 
of the heathen sacrifices on Chisleu 25. 
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of the Feast of Renewal. Certain traits, however, indicatp 
that it is not the mere accident of title which conneets this 
Hellenistic Book of Martyrs with the rest of the group, 

(1) While Third Maccabees is as Sadducean as Figg 
Maccabees in respect to the doctrine of Resurrection 
doctrine conspicuous, as we shall see, in the two books devoted 
to the Feast of Renewal—it does not altogether disregard it, 
but rather substitutes the idea of national deliverance, 4 
appears in the following reference to the inauguration of the 
feast in the hippodrome : 

Thus they who just before were abused and near to Hades, or rather had 
already descended into it, instead of meeting a bitter and deplorable fate, 
obtained a cup of salvation, and joyfully divided into tables of banqueting 
the place which had been appointed for their destruction and sepulture, 


(2) The hero of the story is the venerable “ Eleazar” who 
ma himself at the head of the band of martyrs in the 
ippodrome and by his prayer of intercession obtains their 
deliverance from death under the trampling elephants. Now 
this Eleazar coincides on the one side in name and rank as 
“ priest,” as well as in the fate to which he is exposed, with 
the Eleazar of 1 Mace. viii. 84-46, the Arnold Winkelried of 
the Jewish war of deliverance, who, by a voluntary death, 
crushed under the elephant of Antiochus Eupator, 


gave himself to deliver his people and to get him an everlasting name,! 


On the other side the Eleazar of Third Maccabees coincides, 
as respects his venerable age and relation to the people for 
whom he intercedes, with the Eleazar of Second and Fourth 
Maccabees, the venerable scribe who 


left his death for an ensample of nobleness and a memorial of virtue, not 
only to the young but to the great body of his nation.* 


For in Jewish and early Christian martyrology, from the 
Eleazar of Second and Fourth Maccabees down to the aged 
James,’ the 120-year-old Symeon of Jerusalem, and the 
nonagenarian Polycarp of Smyrna, the hero celebrated 4 
martyr and intercessor is never a youth, prematurely robbed 
of the rich blessings of life, but always by preference the 
venerable patriarch of the flock. According to 8 Mace, 
vi. 1 ff. the leader is 

a certain Eleazar, one of high repute among the priests who were 


settled in the land (Faypt) advanced in years to the period of old age and 
adorned throughout his life with every virtue. 





11 Mace, vi. 44, 22 Mace, vi. 31. 
® Hegesippus ap, Eus., H.E. Il, xxiii. 
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If the Jewish feast of the martyrs was but an adaptation of 
the primeval festival of the Renewal of the year, there would be 
the same reason for the tendency to make its representative 
hero a venerable patriarch as in the case of our own St 
Nicholas, or the conventional Old Year displaced by the New. 
Grounds for such a view may appear later as we trace the 
Jewish feast of the martyrs to its origins. Meantime it is 
instructive to place alongside the description in 8 Mace. vi. 1 ff. 
the two descriptions of Eleazar in the two books which make 
him the hero of the Feast of Renewal : 


2 Mace. vi. 18 ff. 4 Macc, v. 3 f. 

“A certain Eleazar, one of the “One of the foremost of the 
foremost scribes, a man already far troop, a Hebrew by the name of 
advanced in years (ver. 24, “a Eleazar, by descent a priest, in 
nonagenarian”), of most noble learning a_ scribe, bt in age 
countenance”... acquainted of old advanced in years, because of his 
time with the associates of the age well known to many of the 
king, who vainly offer him a way of company of the tyrant.” 
escape. 

(8) In 8 Mace. vii. 17-20 provision is also made for a supple- 
mentary annual seven-day feast at Ptolemais in commemoration 
of the same deliverance. It is possible that this second seven- 
day festival is enjoined with reference to the Feast of Renewal. 
Inany event, ‘Third Maccabees must be regarded as deflecting 
the themes of the other Maccabean books in the interest of 
some rival doctrine and observance. 

Unlike Third Maccabees, Second and Fourth Maccabees 
are explicitly written to promote the celebration of the 
Maccabean feasts. Second Maccabees includes indeed in its 
scope the political festival of “ Nicanor’s Day,” and concludes 
with the story of its institution (2 Macc. xv. 86); but Fourth 
Maccabbees confines itself to the Feast of Renewal, repeating 
with further embellishments the incidents of the martyrdom of 
Eleazar and that of the seven sons of the Jewish mother 
which in 2 Mace. ii. 19-x. 9 constitute “the narrative” (i.e. 
the haggada or iepos \éyos) of this feast. Fourth Maccabees is 
in fact what Americans would call a Memorial Day address. 
It is a typical Jewish-Stoic diatribe, written “toward the 
close of the last century B.c.,”' rehearsing the story of the 
Maccabean martyrs as the basis of an exhortation to exercise 
the Stoic virtue of control over the passions, under the 
incentive of the hope of immortality. 

_Aside from Third Maccabees, we have in reality four 
primary documents for determining the significance in New 


1C. C, Torrey in Enc, Bibl., s.v. “ Maccabees.” 
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Testament times of the Feast of Renewal. For, in addition tp 
Fourth Maccabees and that portion of Second Macea 

(2 Mace. ii. 19-vii. 42) which is composed by the author with 
special reference to this feast and its worthy celebration, the 
same writer has prefixed to his own work (written “near the 
close of the last century B.c.”)* as a kind of introduction two 
letters translated (probably by himself) from the Hebrew, of 
an official character, reminding the readers of the Feast of 
Renewal and its significance, and urging its celebration. The 
first letter (2 Mace. i. 1-9), which is barely more than a request 
that the feast be kept, is dated in 144-3 B.c. ; the second (i, 10- 
ii, 18) is dated 124 B.c. As Professor C. C. Torrey has 
written of it, “ The whole letter might well be entitled :—The 
Antecedents of the Hanukka (Feast of Renewal) in Jewish 
Sacred History.”* Strangely enough, the letter pays no 
attention at all to the significance of the feast as the Memorial 
of the Maccabean martyrs, which is the only point of interest 
for Fourth Maccabees, and forms the main theme of 2 Mace, 
ii. 19—vii. 42. __ It interprets the feast as purely and simply 
feast of the Holy Fire. Moreover, it does not even treat the 
observance as originating with Judas Maccabeeus, but describes 
it as coeval with the nation itself. As Professor Torrey 
remarks : 

One feature of the writer’s demonstration deserves especial notice: 
namely, the extent to which it is based on the conception of the Dedication 
(eyxawiopds) as a restoration of the sacred fire to the altar and the temple. 
pst at that time this idea had a most prominent place (perhaps the 
central place) in current Jewish thought regarding the origin and meaning 
of this feast. . . . In the passage ii. 8-14 the nature of the writer's argu- 
ment can best be seen as he attempts to establish the series: Moses, 
Solomon, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabzeus ; each of whom was connected with 
the miraculous appearance or renewal of the sacred fire. 


We are concerned with these letters of 2 Mace. i. 1-9 and 
i. 10-ii. 18 as the Jewish antetypes of what were called 
“ festal letters” * in the period when the Church in Jerusalem 
sent official encyclicals to Alexandria fixing the date for the 
celebration of Easter. They are addressed from “the Jews 
that are in Jerusalem and Judea” to “the Jews that are 


1C. C, Torrey in Enc. Bibl., s.v. “ Maccabees.” 

2 Enc. Bibl., vol, iii, col. 2877, s.v. “ Maccabees.” 

8 From a very early period in the history of the Church in Jerusalem we 
find the custom observed, in imitation of the Jewish determination from Jert- 
salem of the annual cycle of feasts, that the bishop of Jerusalem transmits to 
Alexandria at spring equinox a “ festal letter”’ determining the proper date for 
celebrating Easter (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., v, xxiii-xxv,). On the authenticity, date, 
and original language of these Maccabean letters, see especially C. C. Torrey, 
“ Die Briefe 2 Makk. i, 1-ii. 18,” in Z.4.W. xx. (1900), pp. 225 ff. 
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> 


urging them to “keep the days of the 


feast of tabernacles of the month Chisleu.” In the language 
of the second letter, 

Whereas we are now about to keep the purification of the temple in 
the month Chisleu (December) on the five and twentieth day, we thought 
it necessary to certify you thereof, that ye also may keep a feast of taber- 
nacles and (a memorial) of the (holy) fire (given) when Nehemiah offered 
sacrifices after that he had rebuilt the temple and the altar. 


The reason why the Feast of Renewal is here called a feast 
of tabernacles (2.e. booths of green shrubbery and branches) is 
that the two main features of its ritual, the carrying of the 
thyrsus (Heb. /u/ab) of myrtle and palm, and the illumination, 
were already features of the Feast of Tabernacles, or Booths 
(Sukkoth), properly so called, i.e. the feast of fruit-harvest at 
the year’s end. The reason will appear later. 
feature of the ritual of Tabernacles also, the pouring out 
of water from Siloam about the altar (cf. John vii. 87 f.), has 
at least a curious resemblance to the legend of the Feast 
of Renewal as developed in a sort of appendix to this second 
In its beginning (2 Mace. 1. 10-80) the author 
proceeds at once to relate the legend of the holy fire given to 


festal letter. 


Nehemiah : 


The third 


For when our fathers were about to be led into the land of Persia, the 
godly priests of that time took of the fire of the altar and hid it privily in 
the Law of a waterless well, wherein they made it sure, so that the 


lace was unknown to all men. 


Now after many years, when it pleased 


God, Nehemiah ey received a charge from the king of Persia, sent in 


a of the fire the 


escendants of the priests that hid it. 


When they 


eclared to him (text “ us”) that they had found no fire, but thick water, 
he commanded them to draw out thereof and bring to him, and when the 
sacrifices had been slain, Nehemiah commanded the priests to sprinkle with 


the water both the wood and the things laid thereon. 


And when it was 


done, and some time had passed and the sun shone out, which before was 
hid with clouds, there was kindled a great blaze, so that all men marvelled. 


Those who have attended the ceremonies of the Giving of the 
Holy Fire at Jerusalem in the Church of the Sepulchre at 
Easter, when the two patriarchs in their robes enter the 
Chapel of the Angels and soon thrust out to the waiting 
multitude the miraculous fire with which at once the whole 


building 


is illuminated, will not need to be reminded of the 


almost inextinguishable persistence of ancient religious rites in 
the East across all barriers of creed and race. 

After the description of the sacrifice, the prayer of Jonathan 
and the priests, after the example of Nehemiah, and after “ the 
hymns” sung by the priests, the author proceeds to relate a 


further ceremony as coming from Nehemiah : 
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And as soon as the sacrifice was consumed Nehemiah com 

ur on great stones the water that was left. And when this was doneg 
ae was kindled; but when the light from the altar shone over against 
it, it spent itself. . . . And Nehemiah and they that were with him calle] 
this thing Nephthar, which is by interpretation Purification (abapirues): 
but most men call it Nephthai. 


Weare less immediately concerned about the relations of 
this legend with the story of Elijah’s sacrifice at Carmel and 
certain curiosities of modern rationalistic criticism, than about 
its attempts at etymology. The Persian marvel of liquid fire 
in the form of naphtha is made the source of the holy fire} 
a legend obviously independent of that in the body of the wal 
(x. 8): 

And when they had cleansed (xa@apicarres) the sanctuary, they made 


another altar of sacrifice; and, striking sparks from stones and taking fin 
from them, they offered sacrifices. 


The legend of ver. 31-86 appears to be in fact a mete 
variant of that in the earlier part of the letter, in which the 
‘thick water ” is poured, as in Elijah’s sacrifice, over the wood 
and the offerings on the altar. The point of interest for us, 
however, is the author's etymology of the word nephthai 
(naphtha), which he considers Persian and interprets to mean 
“ purification”: for, as the conclusion of the letter shows, the 
etymology is brought in, like that of Purim in Esth. ix. 26-82, 
as part of the sacred legend of the feast: 


Seeing, then, that we are about to keep the Purification (xa@apiopds), We 
write unto you. Ye will therefore do well if ye observe the days. Now 
God, who saved all his people, and restored the heritage to all, and the 
kingdom and the priesthood as well, and the holy things—in God have we 
hope. . . . For he delivered us out of great evils, and purified (écaSapice) 
the sanctuary. 


This merely reiterates the beginning (i. 18): 


Whereas we are now about to keep the Purification of the Temple in 
the month Chisleu on the five and twentieth day .. . 


Similarly the main narrative, which is taken up at this point, 
also begins by designating the feast that of “ Purification of 
the Temple ” and Renewal of the Altar. 


Now the things concerning Judas Maccabeus and his brethren, and 
the Purification (ca8apiouds) of the greatest of temples and the Renewal 
(eycanmouos) . . . which have been written by Jason of Cyrene in five 
books, we will assay to abridge in a single compend. 


To these early “festal letters,” the “narrative” abridged 
from Jason in the first half of the body of the work (2 Mace. ii. 
19-x. 9), and the diatribe or panegyric of Fourth Maccabees, we 
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ded to ‘wht add one further document to show the perpetuation of 
dones fF sheritual of the Holy Fire in even the medieval period. It is 
ae an extract subjoined by Professor Torrey in a footnote to his 





Encyclopedia article from chapter ix. of the Arabic “Second 
Maccabees” or Josippus, where the restoration of the temple- 
ns of worship by Judas and his associates is described as follows: 
Then prayed they the omnipotent God to let the holy fire appear which 
bout should thenceforth abide upon the altar; and fire came forth from one of 
" the stones of the altar and consumed the wood and the offering; and 
fire there remained of this fire upon the altar until the third captivity. 


a It is this element of the ritual which seems to come out most 
strongly as we recede toward the earlier period of observance, 
and on this feature of the Holy Fire, rather than upon the 
-_ commemoration of the exploits of the Maccabean martyrs and 
5 fe heroes, more light requires first to be shed. Thereafter we 
must return to the theme of “ purification.” 
nere When Judas the Maccabee chose Chisleu (December) 25th 
the as the date for renewal of the temple-worship in 165 B.c., the 
‘ood reason is explicitly stated : 
thet At what time and on what day the Gentiles had profaned it, even on 
that day was it dedicated afresh.? 


TMs) ; 





: But we are left to our own inferences as to why Antiochus 
-82, in his attempt to introduce pagan worship waited after erecting 

the heathen altar on Chisleu 15 until Chisleu 25, before 
e inaugurating the worship. This date, however, at the winter 
Now solstice,» and the nature of the ritual still practised as the 
the distinctive ritual of the feast, give ample explanation of the 
ewe delay. As further evidence we have the homonymity between 


ae) the feast and that figure of Hebrew mythology who retains 
the most unmistakable traces of his primitive character as a 
hero of sun-worship. Enoch (Heb. Hanuk), who “ walked 
with God 865 years,” and “was not, for God took him,” 


ba becomes the chief witness of resurrection and a denizen of 
| Paradise in later Jewish legend. His name Hanuk is identical 
nt, in meaning and derivation with the Hebrew name for the feast. 
of It is safe then to say that the date of the sun’s “renewal” 

(Chisleu 25) was not chosen by Antiochus without reference to 
and ancient religious practice and belief. When the same date was 
"3 1 Op. cit., p. 285. 


21 Mace. iv. 54, 
® The Hebrew month being fixed by the actual appearance of the new 
ed moon cannot be made to correspond exactly with purely solar calendars ; but 
Chisleu in the Greek period was for practical purposes identified with the 
Macedonian *AzedAa‘os= December, of which the twenty-fifth day was cele- 
we brated throughout the Graeco-Roman world as the dies invicti solis, 
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adopted by Judas Maccabeus to celebrate the Purification of the 
Temple, ancient ritual and belief obtained a new application, 
The distinctive utensil for the celebration of the Feast of 
Renewal is still the so-called Hanukka-lamp, with its eight 
candles, or wicks, whereof seven are successively kindled (or 
extinguished) from the first on successive days of the feast, 
The schools of Shammai and Hillel disputed whether the 
illumination was to proceed in the descending or ascendi 
scale. The conjecture might be hazarded that the ceremon 
of the successive extinction of the seven Hanukka lights is 
not unconnected with the legend of the mother who witnesses 
the successive martyrdoms of her seven sons “not accepti 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection, 
However this may be, we have (a) the date of the Renewal 
festival ; (6) the rekindling of the Holy Fire as its central rite, 
the ceremony imitative of the gradual waning and rekindling 
of the sun’s rays at the period of the “straits” of the year;! 
(c) the use of the thyrsus, symbolic of the renewal of vegetation; 
and (d) the theme of the renewal of life, or resurrection, as the 
culmination of its symbolism—four distinctive features point- 
ing with cumulative cogency to religious institutions of 
immemorial antiquity. Critics have been accustomed, it is 
true, to think of the features wherein the ritual of Renewal 
coincides with Tabernacles as borrowed from that harvest- 
festival, “the feast of ingathering at the year’s end.” But the 
intrinsic evidence points to ultimate derivation from the 
other side. There is no intrinsic reason why the vintage- 
festival should be celebrated by illuminations ; but if we think 
of an immemorial festival of the Renewal of the sun at winter 
solstice as having been suppressed in the period of the prophets 
because of heathen connections, there will be nothing stra 
in the transfer of its symbolic rite of the renewal of the Holy 
Fire to the slightly earlier harvest festival, just as in modern 
Jerusalem we see the same rite actually transferred to the 
celebration of Easter. With the restoration of the Feast of 
Renewal the rite of the Holy Fire would remain a feature of 
both festivals. Water-pouring (symbolic of the renewal of 
the rains, on which in the East the life of vegetation and even 
of the animal world so manifestly depends) belongs to imitative 
ritual, and was traditionally supposed to promote abundant 


1 The stem from which both the name of the feast and the sun-hero Enoch 
are derived means primarily “narrowing,” “straitening.” The one 
sense, “to initiate,” “to found,” ‘‘to build” (cf. Gen. iv. 17, where En 
initiates the building of cities) is based upon this primary reference to the 
renewal of the year after the crisis of “ narrowing.” 
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minand a fruitful year. It might belong originally to the 
harvest festival as well as to the Feast of Renewal, for the 
rains begin in November—December. ‘The use of the /ulab 
or thyrsus, symbolic of the renewal of vegetable life, and of 
hooths of green boughs, which Jewish interpretation connects 
with the dwelling in booths at the Exodus, might have ap- 

priateness at either feast; but Plutarch, when he declared 
the ritual of Tabernacles to be Dionysiac,' had surely as much 
ight on his side as those who consider all the borrowing to be 
on the side of the feast of the Purification of the Temple. 

In its origin, then, the great feast of the Maccabean 
martyrs followed the example of the earlier Jewish feasts. 
Passover was not a fresh creation, but the rebaptism of an 
ancient feast of firstlings at the vernal equinox to commemo- 
rate the historic deliverance of Israel out of Egypt. Pentecost, 
the feast of grain-harvest, was rebaptised into a commemora- 
tion of the Revelation of the Law. ‘Tabernacles was made to 
commemorate the dwelling in “ tabernacles ” (swkkoth = booths) 
in the wilderness. So also of the Feast of Tabernacles in 
Chisleu. The festal letter of 2 Mace. i. 10-ii. 18 is right 
in treating it as an immemorial festival of the Holy Fire. 
Antiochus’ institution in the year 168 B.c. was not so much an 
innovation as a restoration to the calendar of the ancient 
festival of the Renewal of the sun, and his institution was in 
turn superseded by Judas in 165 B.c, by the feast of the 
Renewal of Jehovah-worship and Purification of the Temple. 
Thus ancient ritual was rebaptised to symbolise a historical 
deliverance of Israel, and ancient mythology was translated 
into the half-historical, half-legendarry tales of the martyrs. 
Like Enoch and Elijah of old, these were now declared to 
have been taken up into heaven, and to “stand even now 
before the throne of God,” a destiny which to ancient thought 
involved certain functions of profound religious significance. 
It is with these religious ideas that we are chiefly concerned. 

Resurrection, as we know, is the central theme in the 
symbolism of ancient ritual connected with the renewal of the 
life of vegetation and of the sun. Jewish poetry of the post- 
exilic period is never weary of reiterating Ezekiel’s comparison 
of the restoration of its national life to resurrection from the 
dead. With the Sadducees the symbolism stopped at this 
point. With the rise of Pharisaism came the new doctrine 
of the restoration of life to individuals to share in the glorified 
kingdom of the Messiah. We trace the beginnings of the 
doctrine to the closing chapter of the Book of Daniel (Dan. 
1 Symp., iv. 6. 
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xii. 2), a passage written with special reference to the Maer. 
bean martyrs. The survivors of that heroic struggle could not 
tolerate the idea that those who like Eleazar had “ given them. 
selves to deliver their a ae ” should have no share in ¢ 
glory of the kingdom. It was not unnatural that the Feast of 
Renewal and of Purification of the Altar should become 
a Memorial Day of the Maccabean martyrs. It was not 
unnatural, considering the ancient associations of the festiyal 
and its immemorial symbolism, that to the Pharisees it should 
be pre-eminently a feast of the Resurrection. 

But the Alexandrian literature of the Feast of Renewal 
carries us a step beyond Pharisaism. In Second but more 
especially in Fourth Maccabees we have the only clear sur. 
vivals in the later Jewish literature of that doctrine of 
vicarious suffering, atonement, or reconciliation of the Divine 
favour by the blood of heroes willingly offered for the nation, 


which appears so clearly in the doctrine of the Suffering | 


Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, and thereafter seems obliterated 
from synagogue teaching, awakening again to a world-wide 
significance only in the Christian doctrine of the Cross. The 
very word “atonement” in the Pauline sense of reconciliation 
(xaraddayy) belongs nowhere in Jewish literature save in 
Second and Fourth Maccabees, the books of the Feast of 
Renewal. The seven martyrs of 2 Mace. vii. endure the 
torments of Antiochus in the hope that 


The king of the world shall raise up us who have died for his laws unto 
an eternal renewal of life. 


But even in Second Maccabees the youngest of the seven 
brothers declares to the tyrant that the suffering they endure 
is permitted by God only in part for their own sins. They 
also suffer that 


If for rebuke and chastening our living Lord hath been angered a little 
while, yet shall he again be reconciled (cara\X\aynoerat) with his own 
servants. . . . For these our brethren having endured a short pain have 
now drunk of ever-flowing life under God’s covenant ; whereas thou, through 
the judgment of God, shalt receive in just measure the penalty of thine 
arrogancy. But I, as my brethren did, give up both body and soul for the 
laws of our fathers, calling upon God that he may speedily become gracious to 
the nation, and that thou amidst trials and plagues mayst confess that he 
alone is God; and that in me and my brethren thou mayst stay the wrath 
of the Almighty which hath been justly brought upon our ihele race.’ 


In Fourth Maccabees, which limits itself to the story of 
Eleazar and the seven martyred brethren, this theme of the 


12 Mace, vii. 9. Cf. verses 14, 23, 29, and 36. 
2"2 Mace, vii. 32-38, 
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«propitiation ” (ikaorypwov) wrought by the martyrs, and the 
“purification ” (xafapicpes) wrought by their blood, is made 
central. At the point of death under the torture, the aged 
Bleazar prays : 

Thou knowest, O God, that though I might have saved myself I am dying 
under fiery torments for the sake of the law. Be gracious to thy people ; 
becontent with the penalty which we endure on their behalf; make my 
blood an offering for their purification, and take my life as a substitute for 
theirs (kaSapotoy avray roinoov To éuov alua, Kal avriyvuxov AaBe THv Euny 
yoxin)* 

The word of exhortation closes with this peroration : 

Of a truth it was a divine contest which they fought. For on that day 
valour set up the lists, putting them to the test of endurance (i7rouovy) ; 
and the prize of victory was incorruption in endless life. ‘The leader in the 
fight was Eleazar, and the mother of the seven sons played her part, 
and the brethren were the contestants. The tyrant was their opponent, 
while the world of living men looked on. And loyalty to God won 
the victory. . . . Even the tyrant admired their valour and endurance, 
because of which they even now stand beside the throne of God (kai viv 

) bew raperryxac: Opovw) and are living the aeon of blessedness; for 

oses himself says, “ All who have sanctified themselves are underneath 
thy hands.” And these, therefore, because they sanctified (i.e. “ devoted ”) 
themselves on God’s account, have not only received this honour but also 
the reward that on their account the enemies of our nation were not 
suffered to prevail over it. ‘The tyrant was punished and the fatherland 
was purified (viv rarpida xaBapicOjva); so that they became, as it were, 
a ransom (avriyvyxov) for the sins of the nation. And through the blood 
of those devout men and the propitiation ({Aacrnpiov) of their death, Divine 
Providence saved Israel which previously had been ill-treated. 


The author ascribes a double prize to the martyr-athletes 
ofhis Pindaric ode. (a) They have been translated like Enoch 
and Elijah into the immediate presence of God, so that they 
stand “even now” beside the throne of God. (6) They ob- 
tained by their voluntary death expiation for the sins of 
Israel, so that their fatherland was purified (xadapicOjvar) and 
God was entreated for the land. The term “ purification” is 
not employed by mere coincidence. It belongs to the very 
name of the feast, and occurs in the introduction as well as in 
the peroration. The martyrs “overcame the tyrant by endur- 
ance (vropovj), so that the fatherland was purified through 
their agency” (dore kaBapicOjvar 8 avrav thy watpida).? As 
we have seen, the feast is a feast of Purification (xaOapicpds). 
In the other Maccabean books this means purification of the 
altar, or the temple. In the Hebrew celebration, down to the 
tubric of the Jewish Prayer Book of to-day, the feast celebrates 
“the purification of the sanctuary.” The peculiarity of Fourth 
1 4 Mace, vi. 27-29. 2 4 Mace, i. 11, 
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Maccabees, the most completely Hellenistic of the writj 
concerned, is that the “ purification” is a purification of Jgry) 
in the sight of God, so that the martyrs “‘ became as it were , 
ransom for the sins of the nation.” It is in this Alexandrian. 
Jewish conception of the fruits of “devotion,” and not jp 
Talmud or Levitical books, that we must look for the im. 
mediate antecedents of that Christian religious motive which 
a Deutero-Pauline epistle describes as the blessed hope of the 
Saviour Jesus Christ: 


Who gave himself for us that he might redeem (Avrpwoyra:) us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a people for an own possession (tq! 
xa0apicy éavr@ adv Teptovciov). 

The motive of <ntercession, on the other hand, which be. 
comes so prominent in Third Maccabees, is scarcely apparent 
in the panegyric. It stands closely connected, however, with 
the doctrine whose beginnings can now be traced back to 
Fourth Maccabees itself that martyrs for the faith do not 
await the final resurrection, but “have part in the first resur- 
rection,” passing immediately into the presence of God. It 
is this access to the Divine audience-chamber which makes 
Enoch an intercessor sought by the fallen angels in Hh, 
Enoch xiii. 1, to whom he replies in xv. 2 “ You should 
intercede for men, and not men for you.” This rests upon the 
principle expressed in En. xlvii. 2: 


The holy ones who dwell above in the heavens unite with one voice 
and supplicate and intercede with. . . the Lord of Spirits on account of 
the blood of the righteous which hath been shed, and the prayer of the 
righteous that it may not be in vain before the Lord of Spirits, that 
judgment may be done unto them, and that they may not have to suffer 
for ever. 


These “holy ones” of the Book of Enoch who in heaven 
intercede on account of the blood of the righteous are doubtless 
actual angels, not translated human beings. For we have also 
the practically contemporary witness to this idea in Test. Leu 
(ca. 107 B.c.) iii. 5: 

In it (the sixth heaven) are the archangels, who minister and make 


py: to the Lord for all the sins of the righteous ; offering to the 
rd a sweet-smelling savour, a reasonable and a bloodless offering. 


But Fourth Maccabees extends this immediate access to 
the presence of God to the martyrs who had “ sanctified them- 
selves ” in self-immolation, because in Deut. xxxiii. 8 Moses had 
written, “Thy sanctified ones are underneath thy hands. 
Obviously the step is short indeed to the New Testament idea 
of the martyrs making intercession in heaven, and pl 
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their own blood as a motive for hastening God’s intervention 
on behalf of his suffering people. Rev. vi. 9-11 gives a repre- 
gntation quite as truly Jewish (though not Rabbinic-Jewish) 
as Christian : 
And when he opened the fifth seal I saw underneath the altar (cf. Deut. 
mili. 3) the souls of them that had been slain for the testimony which 
held: and they cried with a loud voice saying, How long, O Master, 
the holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth? And there was given them to each one a white robe ; 
and it was said unto them that they should rest yet for a little time, until 
their fellow-servants also and their brethren, which should be killed even 
as they were, should be completed (in number).' 


In Rev. vii. 9-17 the Christian apocalyptist beholds in 
vision the completed number of the martyrs of the faith 
out of every kindred and tribe. They are arrayed in white 
robes and carry the thyrsus of palm. ‘The angel explains why 
these have had no need to wait for the general resurrection : 

These are they which come out of the great tribulation, and they washed 
their robes and made them white (by participation) in the blood of the 


lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God (cf. 4 Macc. 
wii. 18); and they minister to him day and night in his temple. 


Even the primitive Roman Gospel of Mark shows a remnant 
of the belief in a special place of honour in heaven for the 
martyrs, and a share in the “first resurrection” at Messiah’s 
coming. For in Mark x. 35-45 the fate of the two martyr 
apostles James and John, who are assured that they shall drink 
the cup of Jesus and be baptised with his baptism, is assumed 
to give them in men’s eyes a presumptive claim to sit at the 
right hand and the left of the Christ in his glory. The Q 
source (Luke xxii. 28-30 = Matt. xix. 28) extends this special 
share in the glory of the coming Judge to all the twelve as “ they 
that have held out with me in my trials (Svapepernxdres per’ euovd 
& T0is mepacpois pov). Indeed, since we have attestation sur- 
passing all possibility of denial that Jesus by word and symbol 
alike impressed indelibly upon his disciples that his body was 
voluntarily given to martyrdom for their sakes, his blood 
poured out “as a ransom” “for many,”* it becomes mere 
wilful blindness to ignore the relation of this symbolism of 
the Supper with the themes of “expiation” of the sins of the 
many, “purification of the nation,” “appeasing” of the Divine 

1 With ver, 11 cf. Heb, xi. 40. 

_* The Gospel of Matthew adds at this point the clause, “for the remission 
of sins,” a correction of Mark i, 4, where it is appended to the description of 
the baptism of John. The transposition is in line with John i. 25-29, and 


reflects very early feeling as to the efficacy of the sacrament (cf. Heb. ix. 11-16), 
but is, of course, not authentic with Jesus. 
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wrath, “ ransoming” of the people by the willing offer; 
the blood and lives of the martyrs in the literature of the Feast 
of Renewal. 

But it is not in Synoptic literature, which in spite of the 
tinge of Paulinism in the Roman gospel reflects as a whole 
Palestinian rather than Hellenistic tradition, that we should 
look for the continuation of these ideas. We should look firg 
of all to Hebrews, the most distinctively Alexandrian writ 
of the New Testament, then to the epistles current among the 
Greek-speaking churches, and from these backward to the 
Epistles of Paul, and finally forward to the Johannine G 
and Epistles, which represent the doctrine of these Hellenistic 
churches in the second generation after Paul.’ 

Rabbinic Judaism, as we have seen, repudiated the 
Maccabees. As Dalman, Oesterley and Box, and many 
others have proved, it showed jealousy from the first of the 
ancient conception of vicarious suffering, so easy of misapplica- 
tion in an antinomian sense. In particular it reacted in the 
extreme against Christian development and application of the 
doctrine of the Suffering Servant, historically a doctrine of 
Israel as the nation of witness (martyrdom) for God. In the 
Palestinian (Synoptic) Gospels, with their strong reaction 
against the antinomian tendencies of their period, we must 
expect to find the smallest possible remainder of the typed 
Jewish doctrine perpetuated in the Alexandrian books, in 
particular those which teach a doctrine of “ atonement” by 
the blood of the martyrs, the “ purification ” of Israel by the 
self-immolation of the Maccabean heroes, and their intercession 
in the heavenly temple and “before the throne of God.’ 
Even Paul, “a Pharisee of Pharisees” in his training, is not 
the man to admit the crude doctrine of substitutionary atone- 
ment represented in Fourth Maccabees. He avoids the use of 
the preposition dvri (“instead of”) in such expressions as “a 
ransom instead of many” (Avrpov dyti wo\dav, Mk. x. 45), 8 
“ substitutionary offering ” (dvrd\\ayya), a “ substitution of life 
for life” (dvrapvyov, 4 Macc.). Paul is careful to restrict 
himself to the use of zepi (“ concerning”) and dzép (“in behalf 
of”) when speaking of Christ’s suffering “for sin ” or “ for us. 
He employs the phraseology of Is. lili. : “When thou shalt 
make his (the Servant’s) life an offering for sin (epi ayaprias), 
and joins with it the phrase, “a sacrifice to God for an odour 0 


1 The continued belief in the atoning value of the sufferings of 
martyrs appears not alone in the remarkable utterance of Paul in Col. i. % 
but in Hermas, Sim., IX. xxviii. 3 (martyrdom atones for sin), and Tertullian, 
Adv. Marc., xi, (absolution by martyr-confessors). 
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asweet smell” (Eph. v. 2), which was current in such refer- 
ences, as we have seen from Test. Levi v. 3. But Paul never 
connects the sacrifice of Jesus’ life with the Levitical ritual. 
He never directly rests his own doctrine on the Isaian passage 
about the Servant who “died for our sins,” though he does 
inform us that it belonged to the primitive gospel which he 
“received” at his conversion (1 Cor. xv. 3). Contrariwise, many 

es attest the fact that it is as the Isaian Suffering Servant 
that Paul depicts to himself the character and career of Jesus. 
But no more to Paul than to the author of Hebrews is our 
“justification ” obtained without the intercession before the 
throne of God of the risen Christ. There Jesus can meet 
the charges of every accuser of the brethren as a heavenly 
Advocate, and thus Paul conceives it (Rom. viii. 33-89). The 
ascension to the right hand of God is to Paul even more 
important for salvation than the martyr death of Jesus ; for if 
Jesus was “ delivered up for our trespasses,” he was still more 
clearly “raised for our justification ” (Rom. iv. 25), so that the 
Gospel is not the mere word of the Cross, but “rather” of a 
Christ “that is risen again.” Paul can even say to Corinthian 
questioners of Christ’s actual presence before the throne that 
unless this be so, “ your hope is vain (because) ye are yet in 
your sins.” * 

It is in the writings that come to us “out of the great 
tribulation,” the suffering of the Greek churches under the 
oseenemag of Domitian, writings such as First Peter and the 

velation of John, that we obtain (not unnaturally) clearer 
echoes of the primitive teaching of the atonement effected 
by martyrdom, the application to the death of Jesus of the 
doctrine of expiation of: sin through willing witness unto death, 
the doctrine which reflects the Isaian song of the Suffering 
Servant. But earliest of these writings of the period of 
persecution stands the conspicuously Alexandrian Epistle to 
the Hebrews, a “word of exhortation” (\déyos tapaxhijoews, 
Heb, xiii. 22) written seemingly on the very eve of the over- 
whelming catastrophe (85-90 a.p.), to admonish to patient 
endurance (i ropyovy) “resisting unto blood.” Here it is 
that we find the chief Christian renewal, in form, in spirit, and 
even in language, of the great Alexandrian panegyric of the 
Maccabean martyrs. Here too “the final roll-call of the 
heroes” (as a modern critic has designated the speech of the 
martyr-mother at the close of Fourth Maccabees) * becomes 
the climax of the book; the Captain of their salvation is 

1 1 Cor. xy, 17. 

* Townshend in R. H. Charles’ Pseudepigrapha, 1913, p. 655. 
Vor. XV.—No. 2. 18 
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Jesus, ‘“ who endured the cross.” In this epistle the Maccabean 
martyrs themselves take their rightful place, as those who 
“from weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in wa 
turned to flight armies of aliens.” The story of the mothe 
and her seven sons refusing deliverance from the torture is not 
forgotten (Heb. xi. 35). 


Women received their dead by a resurrection : and others were tortured, not 
accepting their deliverance ; that they might obtain a better resurrection; 
and others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, th 
were tempted, they were slain with the sword, they went about in sheepskins 
and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, evil entreated (of whom the world 
was not worthy), wandering in deserts and mountains and caves and the 
holes of the earth. 


But, as the Christian writer adds, “they were not made com. 
plete without us.” ‘The lists are still set and the world looks on, 
‘Let us also therefore run with endurance (izoyovy) the race 
that is set before us,” like Jesus, the Captain of our faith. 
According to Hebrews, Jesus is the eternal High-priest 
after the order of Melchizedek. But this Intercessor enters 
into the heavenly holy of holies, pleading his own atoni 
blood. For unlike the blood of Abel crying from the gro 
of vengeance, the blood of Jesus speaks the “ better things” of 
peace and forgiveness. Ps. ex., from which this conception is 
developed, is repeatedly referred to by Paul, and in two instances 
(1 Cor. xv. 25-27; Eph. i. 20-22) Paul also had combined 
the opening lines with similar expressions of Ps. viii., exactly as 
Hebrews develops the two in combination. We have, there- 
fore, every reason for admitting an influence from Paul on the 
Alexandrian writer. But the development of the conception 
of Christ as the interceding High-priest, obtaining forgiveness 
for the sins of the world by entering in within the veil through 
a voluntary self-immolation, and making intercession there, 
cannot be derived from the mere hint of Rom. viii. 84 
Exegetically it is based upon Ps. cx., the coronation ode of 
Simon the Maccabee.' But the doctrine is of course antecedent 
to the proof-text, and this is not derived from Paul. It is as 
universal in the primitive Church as the sacrament itself, 
though in Palestinian circles it tends to become obscured with 
the growing dread of antinomian laxity. In Hebrews, 
however, the central point of the author’s whole theology is 
that of the Alexandrian panegyric on the Maccabean martyrs— 
the “ purification of the nation,” the atonement wrought by the 


1 The psalm is an acrostic of which the jnitial Hebrew letters spell the 
name of Simon, 
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gitimmolation of the martyrs, the propitiation of their blood 
by themselves with intercession ‘‘ before the throne of 
God” in the heavenly sanctuary.’ 

The doctrine of faith in Hebrews might be cited as a 
further link of connection with Fourth Maccabees, for (as 
Townshend justly declares) the term “faith” is “used in a 
distinctively religious sense ” in Fourth Maccabees, and this is 
to him characteristic of the book. We might even connect 
what Harnack claims as the “feminism” of Hebrews with 
that which Townshend designates the determination of the 
author of Fourth Maccabees “ to get in his point about female 
virtue.” ‘The characteristic is of course common to every 
«hook of martyrs” from Pamphilus down. The story of the 
Maccabean martyrs is not complete without its weeping mother, 
her own heart pierced by the sword, yet enduring with even 
greater heroism than her sons. The trait appears for the 
same reason that in Christian art the Crucifixion scene is not 
complete without its “Stabat mater dolorosa.” Woman’s 
suffering and heroism, so often greater than that of those who 
take a man’s part in the conflict, is not likely to be forgotten 
solong as this type of literature endures. But why need 
such minor agreements be laboured when the whole theology, 
purpose, structure, form, and content of Hebrews prove 
it what we should call a Memorial Day Address of the 
same type as the Alexandrian panegyric of the martyrs? The 
same question arises regarding Hebrews as critics raise 
concerning Fourth Maccabees, whether it was an actual 
discourse subsequently committed to writing, like the orations 
of Demosthenes; or from the first a literary product in 
thetorical form. In either case there is identity of literary 

Nor is the type unknown to the Talmud itself. 
The collections known as Pesikta and Pesikta Rabbathi 
consist of nothing else than just such festival discourses 
(piskoth). Of these Pesikta contains one for Hanukka, one 
for Sukkoth, and two for the New Year—an analogy to be 
borne in mind by students of the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 
Pesikta Rabbathi has no less than seven piskoth for Hanukka 
and seven for the other feasts. 

If the so-called Epistle to the Hebrews is the first of 
extant Christian “exhortations ” of this type, it was far from 
being the last. The Maccabean martyrs were practically 
discarded by the Synagogue; and in its celebration of the 
Feast of Renewal, purification of the temple and altar took 
the place of purification of the nation, intercession descended 
1 Cf. the author’s “ chief point,” chapters viii,—x. 
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to earth, and the memorial and glorification of the Maccabea, 
martyrs faded out of sight. But they came to their own jy 
the Christian Church, especially in its Greek-speaking branch, 
August Ist, instead of December 25th, became the day 
of their annual commemoration, and the works of G 
Nazianzen and of John Chrysostom furnish examples ¢ 
“Orations on the (Maccabean) Martyrs” perpetuating th 
ancient type. Even the argot of Paris retains in its expression 
un machabé, meaning an ill-treated corpse, a probable trace of 
the medieval observance of Maccabean Martyrs’ Day, 0} 
peculiar interest is Gregory’s designation of Eleazar as 


the first-fruits of those who suffered before Christ, even as Stephen was the 
first-fruits of those who suffered after. 


This is but the reflection of 4 Macc. xvii. 18, “Eleazar was 
the leader of the fight,” which Townshend also echoes in 
describing Eleazar as “the proto-martyr ” ofthe book. Eleazar. 
Lazarus had become by 100 .D. a name inseparable from the 
theme of heavenly glory after suffering upon earth. 


Our long survey of the history of the Feast of Renewal 
comes to its close. It began with those elements of the ritul 
which point to an immemorial observance of the season of the 
sun’s renewal, and carried the record down to the period of the 
Maccabean books when the feast receives its historic element 
as commemorative of the Maccabean martyrs with Eleam- 
Lazarus at their head. We have seen how it came to stan 
sometimes for the “ purification” of the altar and sanctuary, 
sometimes for the “ purification” of the nation ; at all time 
for the “renewal ” of the worship, and of the bonds which unite 
Israel with God. This survey should prepare us to find in the 
Hellenistic Gospel, the Gospel of Ephesus, an inclusion among 
its great feasts symbolically interpreted by miracle ani 
dialogue, the Feast of Renewal also. And we are not 
disappointed. The story of the raising of Lazarus begins a 
John x. 22 f. 


Now it was the Feast of Renewal (ra éyxaiva) at Jerusalem: it was 
winter, and Jesus was walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch. 


The succeeding verses (24-80) contain, it is true, one of thos 
evidences of displacement so frequently observed in this 
Gospel. The words 


Ye believe not because ye are not of my sheep. My sheep hear my voice 
and I know them, and they follow me; and I give unto them eternal life; 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my 
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imply that the parable of the Good Shepherd who gives his 
life for the sheep (ver. 11-18) does not belong to the preceding 
gecasion, months before, at ‘Tabernacles, where it now stands, 
but belongs in the immediately preceding context after ver. 25. 
The motive for removal was combination of the parable of the 
Good Shepherd with the parable of the Gate of the Sheepfold 
(x. 1-10), wherein the scribes as false teachers are compared to 
“thieves and robbers” who enter not by the door but obtain 
access to the sheep over the wall of the fold. The “ thieves 
and robbers” of the parable of the Good Shepherd, however, 
are not heretical or incompetent teachers, but unworthy rulers, 
asin Ezek. xxxiv., a chapter which is paralleled in every feature 
by the Johannine discourse, tf we add after x. 10 verses 26-30. 
The confusion caused in John x. 7-10 by the editorial combina- 
tion of the two parables is so conspicuous (since Jesus must 
now as the true Shepherd enter by himself (!) as the Door) 
that the Sahidic version actually changes “ door ” to “‘ shepherd ” 
in verse 7, of course without fully removing the difficulty. 
Making the necessary transposition of verses 11-18 after 
verse 25, the outline of this closing section of the Ephesian 
Gospel’s story of the public ministry becomes the following : 


(a) At the Feast of Renewal Jesus stands in the temple 
and answers the demand of the Jews that he tell 
them plainly if he be the Christ by uttering the 
parable of the Good Shepherd who gives his life 
for the sheep (x. 22-25, 11-18, 26-39). 

(6) Withdrawing for safety beyond Jordan, Jesus returns, 
in spite of the exposure to stoning (xi. 7-10), to 
the home of Mary and Martha, who are lament- 
ing the death of Lazarus. After a dialogue on 
the theme, “I am the resurrection and the life,” 
Jesus restores Lazarus from the tomb (x. 40- 
xi. 44), 

(c) In consequence of the effects of this miracle, the 
Sanhedrin decide to put Jesus to death, Caiaphas, 
by virtue of his office as high-priest, giving un- 
wittingly the real significance of the scene in the 
prophetic words, “It is expedient for you that 
one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not” (xi. 45-54). 


_. The original author of the section has done his best to 
interpret for us the significance of the series of events which 
he connects with the Feast of Renewal, not only by prefixing 
Jesus’ own “ plain statement” of his claim to be the Christ in 
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the parable of the Good Shepherd, but by appending at th 


close his own explanation of the words placed in the mouth 
of Caiaphas : 


Now this he (Caiaphas) said not of himself; but being high-priest thy 
year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation ; and not for the 


nation only, but that he might also gather together into one the childre; 
of God that are scattered abroad. 


Considering what abundant means we have for knowi 
that the resurrection faith took its start from the words of 
institution, “This is my body which is given for you; this js 
my blood which is shed on your behalf,” and that from the 
beginning the Risen One was thought of, not as returning from 
the underworld, but as already ascended’ and coming from 
“the right hand of the majesty on high”—considering that 
primitive apologetic never thinks of connecting the death on 
the Cross with the Levitical rites of the Day of Atonement, or 
with the sacrificial ritual,’ but always with the Suffering Ser. 
vant, and the reconciliation (kata\\ayy) wrought by the aton- 
ing death of the martyrs—considering that “justification” is 
not regarded as complete without the ultimate act of interces. 
sion in the presence of God, where the victim “pleads the 
merits of his blood,” it is strange that Christian scholars should 
still be turning the pages of the Book of Leviticus to find the 
origins of this earliest Gospel. True, the Gospels which ar 
primarily based on Palestinian tradition obscure almost to the 
point of obliteration the doctrine of the Suffering Servant 
and the gospel of forgiveness through the blood of Christ 
Rabbinic tradition in the Synagogue has run a parallel course. 
But just as the Alexandrian canon has preserved to us in the 
books which restore the ancient Feast of the Renewal of the 
Year to new significance as a Feast of Resurrection, com 
memorating the victory of the martyrs, so our one Hellenistic 
Gospel preserves to us in its story of Lazarus and the events 
and discourses of the Feast of Renewal a sense of the prini- 
tive values of the gospel of Jesus’ death and resurrection, an 
appreciation which otherwise could scarcely have survived. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


1 According to the Ev. Petri, the ascension takes place from the Cross itself 
after the “great cry” (Ev. Petri v. 19); according to Ep. Barn. xv. 9, “on the 
eighth day” (i.e. Easter Sunday ?); according to Luke xxiv. 5 (vera ledia) 
and Acts i, 2, 4-11, on Easter Sunday ; according to John xx, 17 ff., the same. 
The dating forty days later is due to misunderstanding of Acts i. 3. 

2 The process begins with Hebrews and is carried forward by Ep. of Bam, 
but obviously as an outgrowth of allegorisation of Scripture. 
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PROCLUS AS CONSTRUCTIVE 
PHILOSOPHER. 


JAMES LINDSAY, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 


{ue inspiration of constructive minds to-day must be 
largely sustained by study of the great constructive thinkers 
of the past. Of these, one of the most constructive, but too 
much neglected, is Proclus, one of the great Hellenistic philo- 
sophers. He was the re-modeller and systematiser of Neo- 
Platonism, and, according to his biographer, Marinus, 
a model of theurgical and philosophical virtue. A deeply 
religious spirit, he mastered everything relating to the mysteries, 
the Orphic hymns, and the mystic ceremonies of pagan worship. 
He thought the philosopher should be priest of the whole 
world, not devotee of the cult of a single people. Metaphysical 
pantheist, mystic, and ascetic, all in one, he grafted on his 
metaphysic—which we shall presently gather—a mystical 
psychology, in which ecstatic illumination, and the deification 
of the soul through polytheistic practices, formed the base. 
Love, truth, and faith are the modes of reaching these, accord- 
ing to Proclus; especially the last, which transcends all reason, 
in his view. Hence there was, as Zeller remarked, “ an ecstatic 
departure from the domain of conscious mental activity.” 
Proclus was more influenced than Plotinus by formal logic, 
and by the latest Hellenistic theosophy. “ But he distinguishes 
himself entirely from Plotinus by the fact that, with him, the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, as a whole, has at least reached a 
more systematic order, and also a more developed form” 
(Hegel, History of Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 435, Eng edn.). 
For Proclus was as deeply speculative as he was religious, and 
“his philosophyis an intellectual system ” (ibid., p.435). Cousin 
has said: “ Proclus was illustrious as an astronomer ; he was 
the first among the philologists of his age ; he had so compre- 
hended all religions in his mind, and regarded them with such 
279 
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equal reverence, that he was, as it were, the hierophant of the 
whole universe: nor was it wonderful that a man_possegsj 
such a profound knowledge of nature and science should haye 
this initiation into all sacred mysteries.” Again, Schultze has 
remarked (in his Philosophie der Renaissance) that Proclys 
had systematically to order the complete content of Neo. 
Platonism, just as Scholasticism had to do for the content of 
the doctrine of the Church, bringing it into logical accord 
with the positions of Aristotle. 

Proclus, with whom we are here concerned, began, like 
Plotinus, with the One, but without deducing it immediately 
from the Intelligence. Strictly speaking, his beginning was 
with unity, rather than with pure Being, like Plotinus. The 
One was, for Proclus, inexpressible and unknowable—aboye 
all reason, life, goodness, and even above being, so far did his 
ultra-transcendence and abstractiveness go (Prop. cxxiii. of the 
Metaphysical Fragments, in the American translation by 
Thos. M. Johnson). The One, however, communicates with 
the Many, and the multitude with the One (Prop. v. of the 
Metaphysical Fragments). But the multitude is posterior to 
the One. The one ultimate reality was, for Proclus, a self- 
subsistent essence and eternal principle of movement. Its 
creative movement or thought was the cause, yet not cause— 
proceeded from the cause, and returned to the cause. That 
which proceeded from the cause, and that which returned to 
the cause, were regarded as being all the time altogether in the 
cause (Prop. xxxv. of the Metaphysical Fragments). The 
position of Proclus was that there is but one real principle of 
things—the principle of unity. This, by going forth from 
itself, but without losing unity, produces everything by triads, 
for everything is threefold. This triadic march is, in fact, 
the dynamical idea of his philosophy. Proclus was the first 
distinctively to affirm triplicity in unity as the essential 
character of all spiritual reality. In working out his demonstra- 
tion of this position, the main notions used are those of:— 
abiding in the producer or unity; the going forth of the 
produced difference, or duality ; and the return to a state of 
unification. ‘This dynamic monism is, for Proclus, the law of 
the world. For him, the fundamental things are—esse ; life or 
production ; and understanding, leading back to unity. His 
trinity is not the triad of Plotinus, which latter was—the All- 
Father, the Logos or Mind, and the world-soul. The three 
moments, in the Proclus connection, are—the One ; the Infinite; 
and the Limited. This means, persistence, procession, and 
return ; in other words, identity, difference, and union. These 
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are the three momenta of the dialectical process; they are the 
triad which explains the world, as an emanational development. 
The use of a triadic form of thought has been well exemplified 
in our time in Royce, who not only resolves the Divine Nature 
into Omniscience, Will or Love, and Personality, but seeks 
to establish an “organic connection” between these two 
latter and Omniscience (see 7'he Conception of God, p. 849). 
The Many were regarded as the negative of the One, but with 
movement back to the One; and God was, for him, the Being 
without negation or limitation. Both he and Plotinus drew 
largely from the Eastern Magi, as well as from Plato ; and if 
their philosophy “went out in a paroxysm of mystic trans- 
cendentalism,” it had its important uses and its imposing 
features, for all that. I do not now dwell on the fact that 
he took offence at the Christian doctrine of the Creation of 
the world, nor on the fact that he wrote on Providence, 
Fate, and Evil, on the last of which he ably argued that 
evil does not spring from matter, but from the limitation of 
power. Nor do I dwell on the fact that, in his treatise on 
the soul and on spirits, he makes these latter (as Burton, in 
his famous Anatomy of Melancholy, vol. ii. pp. 215-216, 
expresses it) “the middle betwixt God and men,” and ascribes 
to them all offices affecting men. What I am concerned 
with is, his deep study and dialectic skill in respect of 
the Platonic theology. For Proclus thought Plato pre-eminent 
in scientific method, as compared with Orphic symbolism and 
Pythagorean figurativeness. Proclus says that if Plato shows 
that the First is not Many, this is because the Many proceed 
from the First; if he shows it is not a whole, it is because 
the fact of being a whole proceeds from it. Every whole is, 
to Proclus, a certain being, but not every being is a whole 
(Prop. Ixxiii. of Metaphysical Fragments). The mode of 
negations is to be taken, it has been said, “as perfection which 
remains in unity, issues forth from everything, and is in an 
Inexpressible and ineffable preponderance of simplicity.” It 
is from these negations, in the view of Proclus, that God is to 
be derived, else there would be no Notion of them—and no 
negation. It is out of the negative that Proclus wins his 
affirmative determinations, and reaches positive significance. 
All differences are run back by him into unity. But his is not 
aunity like that of Plotinus, which was, more finely, reserved 
for pure reason, but a unity of existence, rather than a unity 
reached through knowledge. But he kept his hold, such as it 
was, on the absolute unity, which is not of the nature of multi- 
plicity, though the Many partake of the unity, as we have seen. 
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His mystical tendencies did not keep him from applying all 
thought-relations to the sphere of entity. 

The Platonic insight, it should be noted, had resolved itself 
into these propositions: that the Good is super-essential ; that 
Intellect is an “impartible and immovable ” essence ; and that 
Soul is a self-motived essence, subsisting, it was said, between 
intellect and the nature that was round about bodies, y 
demonstrate and develop such positions was the aim of Proclus, 
along the lines already indicated. In so doing, he was greatly 
influenced by the Parmenides of Plato, who brings determina. 
tives out of the negative in the way which I have described, 
Of the Parmenides it may be noted that Gomperz comments 
on “the construction of this work, perhaps the most remark. 
able of those which Plato wrote” (Greek Thinkers, vol. iii 
p- 149). It was certainly significant enough for Proclus. It 
finally laid down “that whether the One is or is not, bothit 
and the Other, in relation to themselves as well as to each other, 
both are and are not, seem to be and seem not to be.” In 
subtleties of this sort Proclus revelled. But Neo-Platonism 
advanced from mere subtleties to positions of real suggestive. 
ness for subsequent thought. It sought to bridge the antithesis 
between God and the world, between spirit and matter, be. 
tween thinker and thought. In so doing, it passed from the 
region of the abstract to that of the creative, where the One 
became marked by a superfluity of potentiality in its creative 
outgoings. Even in Plotinian thought there was express idea 
of superfluity in Deity, or radiation of potencies from the 
Divinity. The idea of continuity haunted the system, as 
thought became held by the problem of estrangement. The 
return of man to God was involved in these problems of recon- 
ciliation. Emphatic teachings that all is of God, the Primal 
Source or Unity, and that to Him everything must retum, 
could not but tend to remove clefts or chasms between 
humanity and the essence of Deity. It would, however, be 
rather extreme and unwarranted to credit Proclus with any of 
those later forms of idealism—at least in any real or thorough- 
going sense—in which the gods and the universe have been 
supposed to be created purely out of a process of inner thought 
or dialectic. Neo-Platonism took all motion to proceed from 
the truly existent, from which it was a going outwards, and 
presented more a downward view than the upward struggling 
process of certain forms of modern evolutionism. ‘This is not 
meant, of course, to exclude certain ascending scales of life, 
when the visible world came to be dealt with, on the emane 
tional development. Emanational explanation is the Neo 
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Platonist resort in respect of the world-process. It may surely 
be said that such a system as we have from the hands of Proclus 
is indeed remarkable for its constructive breadth in many ways: 
it has room for every divinity, a place for every cult, a view of 
world-process with no inconsiderable claims upon thought, and, 
behind all, its ultimate First and One, the cause of all the 
Manifold. But it has the obvious drawback that in it, as a 
system, all is, and nothing is to be. There is no far-off divine 
event to which Creation moves ; for there is no final purpose, 
no background of the Beyond. So it has been maintained, 
and not without truth; but it should be remembered that 
Proclus has a doctrine of his own of the soul’s immortality. 
And, unlike Plotinus, he inclines to rate the soul more highly 
than the reason. 

Again, in dealing with the theology of Plato, Proclus 
formulates the further determination of the Idea as a triad or 
trinity. The nature of the triad or trinity I have already 
sp what is of interest is, that Proclus tries to redeem 
the Neo-Platonist triune conception from abstractness, and 
that he surpasses Plotinus in clearness and distinction. Much 
in the way of detail we must forgo here, as not necessary to 
our present purpose. Enough that the triads determine them- 
selves as Being, Life, Spirit, and that, to Proclus, only the 
intelligible world is taken for true. It should, however, be 
noted that the trinity of Proclus, unlike that of Plotinus, is a 
threefold one; for each of the three principles is itself a triad, 
similar and complete as such. Proclus in some sort takes the 
logic of thought to be the logic of the universe; the very 
centre of existence is grasped by thought; whence it follows 


_ that to know the nature of one’s mind is to know the nature 


of the universe. Life is thinking. Being is, to Proclus, just 
what is thought. Such is his constructive idealism, which, 
however, it would be easy to take too seriously as an idealism. 
Later forms of idealistic thought are only too easily read into 


- such a system, whose realistic elements are also to be realised 


and recognised. It is hardly possible to doubt that, to Proclus, 
God and the universe existed before his thought about them. 
In his triads are, “ Beauty for order, Truth for purity, and 
Symmetry for the unity of what is joined together.” In 
all this, the influence of Proclus for subsequent specula- 
tion, especially for Hegel, who does him excellent justice, is 
apparent. 

It is somewhat curious that Dr Edward Caird should have 
been content to close his second volume on The Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers with a treatment of 
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Plotinus, but without reference to the system of Proclus, g 
important for the work he had in hand. It is also rather st 
and incongruous that Mr Benn, in the second volume 
of his Greek Philosophers, while according Proclus «, 
rare subtlety in the analysis of ideas, and an unsur 
genius for their systematic arrangement,” yet thinks him 
“one of the most melancholy examples of wasted power 
to be found in the history of thought.” A somewhat 
extreme and insupportable view, in my judgment, unles 
indeed philosophers like Hegel and Spinoza are to rank 
largely in the same category. Mr Benn thinks Proclus 
might have been “the Laplace or Cuvier of his age.” | 
express thankfulness that he was neither, but the Proclus of 
all time. It is only partial truth to say that his “immense 
energies” were devoted to “lifeless abstractions.” Even Mr 
Benn is compelled to admit that esthetically, if not scientifically, 
the system of Proclus is “the most comprehensive, the most 
coherent, and the most symmetrical work of the kind that 
antiquity has to show.” ‘That is to grant all I ask for my 
present purpose. He even allowed his great desire to give 
the best expression to the mind of Platonism to overbear the 
personal propounding of original ideas or opinions; but his 
originality found scope in the scrutiny, the elaboration, and the 
perfecting of Neo-Platonism as a system. I have spoken of 
his logical rigour, but his praise of mysticism was so great as 
sometimes to seem to conflict with logical severity, especially 
in respect of his favour shown to forms of mystical theurgy. 
And his estimate of human reason was not so high as that of 
Plotinus. It was, nevertheless, by his notional and syllogistie 
style of exposition that Proclus reached the highest degree of 
precision attained among the Neo-Platonists. This is not to 
say that he managed to keep free of arbitrary and assumptive 
positions, for that is not always the case. His system is thus 
far from self-consistent. His procedure is, however, more 
consequential than that of Plotinus, whose scruples of mind he 
on occasion courageously casts aside. His notional divisions 
are not, for all that, always carried to strict logical success. 
More important, however, than the result of Neo-Platonist 
method was the issue of its aim or end. It hoped the highest 
from the internal meditation of reason, and yet it allowed itself 
in the end to relinquish the highest aim of philosophy as 
unattainable ; this it did when it treated what it most wish 
to know—the One—as unknowable. Now we know in part, 
but no unwisdom is so great as the undervaluing of the part 
that we know. Yet that was what Proclus did when he made 
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the Supreme Reason and Essence incommunicable and out of 
all relation. 

The Neo-Platonic School at Athens, of which Proclus was 
the latest master, was closed by Justinian in 529 a.p. But the 
seeds of Greek philosophic thought which it sowed sank into 
intellectual soil, and helped fertilise the arid fields of medizval 
speculation. ‘Their influence is present and potent in the 
world of thought to-day. For the questions of Proclus—the 
character of the creative world-process, its dynamic monism, 
the conception of the transcendent One, the relation of the 
One to the Many, the notion of unity in triplicity—are still 
our questions. In the course of history, the terms of error 
have doubtless been reached and expunged. But the Neo- 
Platonism which culminated in Proclus has had its truths 
taken up and assimilated in later growth once and again, 
and in ways which greatly ministered to the progress of 
philosophy. One great and obvious gain was the breaking 
through narrow anthropomorphic forms of polytheistic thought, 
and the reaching after the One as the immeasurable Source of 
all things. God was the absolute Universal. With this, there 
was the further advantage of the procession of the imperfect 
from the perfect as a necessary and eternal process, wherein the 
destiny of the individual is realised in return to the Infinite. 
On the other hand, the idea of the world as a physical or 
logical necessity of the unfolding Divine Essence came so far 
short of the idea of Creation as an act of Divine Will as to be 
in sharp antagonism to Christian philosophy. There was the 
further drawback of the One being set forth in ways that made 
Him a Being really unknown, and beyond the reach of all 
predicates. Such a Being serves no purpose in philosophy, 
and does not help faith with needed strength. Still, this draw- 
back was lessened by the Neo-Platonic effort to cognise God 
by mystical exaltation of mind. ‘The theosophist inquiries of 
Neo-Platonism, however, expressed the attempts at definition 
at times to such a degree that construction became resolved 
into constriction. ‘The Neo-Platonic teachings of Proclus 
left an indelible impress on John of Damascus, Scotus 
Erigena, Bernard of Chartres, and William of Champeaux, 
to say nothing of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. Bishop 
Westcott, in his Religious Thought in the West, seems need- 
lessly halting as to the indebtedness of Dionysius to Proclus, 
both in his treatise On the Divine Names, and in his conception 
of the orders of the gods. The teachings of the Jew Avicebron, 
which exercised a powerful influence on Scholasticism in the 
thirteenth century, were substantially those of Proclus. Pure 
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Neo-Platonism persisted in the schoo i 
sophers, whose interpretations took a é “ ee 
neither Plotinus nor Proclus had professed followe o~ 
them. The genius of the Arabian philosophy on ai ge 
Renan pointed out, to Oriental mysticism, and in arti eal 
Persian Sufism. The influence of Proclus is tig 
Bruno and Spinoza. The Cambridge Neo-Platonists f. he 
seventeenth century, headed by Cudworth and Mc ey 
numbering also W hichcote, Culverwell, and John Smith. " 
all, in varying degrees, influenced by Neo-Platonic te hina 
The Neo-Platonic influence on Hegel and Schellin nests a 
emphasis. Though the influence of Proclus on vie all 
speculation may not have equalled that of Plotinus or Phas 
— greater than some important historians of ee a 
ave supposed. The great issues that have come dow on J 
from Proclus, through such a long stream of inline I do 
not propose to discuss within the limits of this pa ae 
main burden is to insist on the spirit and power iia shed 
discussion must be carried through, namely, the ail 
constructive intellect, the insights of reason and th fe onal 
— we intelligence. a 
e necessary confidence in reas i 
highest constructive tasks, has been eaiheiihtecen ies 
to-day. ‘Thinkers so different as Bradley and S mee "bel 
pe it ig TY aie “¢ tend to this alone? of faith in 
; en there has been the Bergsonian depreciati 
intellect. Further, many minds have b PT foul 
search after the truth-determinations a toubetamedad dis 
cussion of questions of value, which, as such, have ‘ lly 
nothing to do with truth. The philosophy of values hast 
place and its importance. But it is another matter whe th 
One is treated merely as a value—even though it be as “ the 
supreme value,”—for true philosophy and sound theology th 
gravely suffer. When we so make God only a ware: ¢ is 
done in some recent philosophies of religion, we make Hi . 
merely a means to human end, not the Infinite and Ete 
One who is in and for Himself and not merely for our ali 
tions. It is in this timeless, unconditioned One that the el 
and absolute fruition of life must be found. As for m ch bes 
praised intuition, it, too, has its worth for intellect waitin not 
for Bergson, but evident and recognised since Aristotle But 
I yet insist on the prime need of reason or intellect, for the new 
re a - a acme need not less great than in the 
roclus or of Hegel. They, like ot i 
thinkers generally, sought thindiive aes ae 
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ghether the knowing subject makes it his own or not. The 
ghole territory of the objects of knowledge lay before them, as 
itlies before us ; and there must be no mistrust of reason in the 
building of our ideal constructions. “ Die Geisterwelt ist nicht 
verschlossen.” The whole world of spiritual reality, with its 
rofound and perennial problems, lies naked and open to the 
man whose developed reason believes in the possibility of 
universally valid forms of knowledge. In such knowledge, but 
also in the realms of religion and of morality, the precise and 
pressing need of the time is to find in reason the impulse to 
unity. Reason has for its content the ideal, the necessary, the 
universally valid. No finer example of constructive reason 
at work could be desired than is furnished in the last and 
redeeming chapter of Dr Frederic Harrison’s recent work 
on The Positive Evolution of Religion, wherein are portrayed 
the splendid persistence and amazing concentration of the 
hilosopher Comte in the production of his great masterpiece. 
either a Hegel nor a Spencer presents a more inspiring 
spectacle of sacrificial devotion by the constructive spirit 
toa great task. The case of Proclus is perhaps more diffi- 
cult, but his splendid dominance of reason or intellect was 
attained through severest self-discipline, the most unwearied 
laboriousness, and no lack of trouble and persecution. (See 
Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv. p. 689.) It 
is by the universal ideals of reason we are lifted away from and 
above the particular, the provincial, and the institutional, to 
heights of feeling, thought, and freedom, with ampler ether 
and diviner air. In such an atmosphere the conceptional or 
constructive spirit moves and has its being. Not surprising is 
it, therefore, to find Proclus, in his forty-second year, saying 
to himself in these lines :— 
“Lo! on my soul a sacred fire descends, 
Whose vivid power the intellect extends ; 
From whence far beaming thro’ dull body’s night, 
It soars to ether deck’d with starry light ; 


And with soft murmurs thro’ the azure round, 
The lucid regions of the Gods resound.” 


The dialectical spirit has its dangers, which Proclus did by 
no means escape. But he was no merely negative thinker, 
for rarely has so much of the positive been, so to speak, ex- 
tracted from the negative; and justice to the negative -has 
always been the lack in philosophy. His depth of insight 
saved him. He knew how to draw from the strength of Plato 
on the Good, and from his unsurpassed treatment of the 
dignity of the soul. We do not escape the “unearthly ballet 
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of bloodless categories ” in Proclus, but we yet find in him much 
essential truth drawn from the idealism of Plato, and expanded 
and presented after the forms of his own speculative intellect 
a like Plato, is prone to leave the world of living reali 
for a universe of thoughts or concepts. But his constructiye 
genius could not, for all his idealistic moods, get wholly awa 
from the world of reality, when he came to build up his 
system ; for aspects of the universe fall as first objects on the 
thought of man. And Reason is no lawless thing, but sour 
and spring of the rational universe. Proclus is a striking 
example of the unifying, judging, and constructive powers o 
functions of the human mind, whereby he was constrained to 
run all things back at last into the Primal Unity. Because the 
constructive elements of the One true Presence are light and 
love, Proclus did not neglect “the Good.” As a thinker, he 
found in reason the supreme guide of life; his purified reason 
heard the whispers of the Divine Goings, and went out to meet 
them. His problems were problems of the reason: these 
reason alone can solve. ‘That is what the constructive thinker 
must not be betrayed into forgetting to-day. His thought. 
structure, even if it be idealistic, must keep close to palpitati 
reality, and spring from appreciation of fact ; but his knowledge 
and insight must find expression in terms of reason. For there 
is nothing higher in man than reason, and reason cannot 
transcend itself. But it can know reason other than itself 
reason above itself, but still only as reason like itself. It can 
know the Absolute Reason, always and everywhere the same; 
and if it could not so know God as the Supreme Reason, it 
could not know anything in the unity of a rational system. 


JAMES LINDSAY. 


Irvine, AYRSHIRE. 






















STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
Mrs A. C. OSLER. 


Waiters of religious tracts must always, it would seem, 
appeal to a very limited audience, inasmuch as they show an 
amazing ignorance of the existence of any but one class of un- 
converted, to which their exhortations are invariably addressed. 
The objects of their missionary efforts are assumed to be either 
criminal, vicious, or, at best, self-seeking, pleasure-loving 
materialists—scoffers at all inward and spiritual grace. 

Among this section of humanity, religious revivalists find 
their most promising harvest field: beyond it they do not 
often trouble to explore. A typical convert, describing his 
previous unregenerate condition, says, ‘‘ The only God I knew 
was the god of materialism, a creature of man’s vain imagina- 
tin. I had no knowledge of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Those whose minds and hearts have 
never been quickened to a perception of the higher purposes 
or responsibilities of existence are peculiarly favourable subjects 
for sudden emotional awakenings or seizures of repentance. 
In such cases the appeal of the ordinary religious tract, though 
less effective than the passionate human sympathy of the 
Salvation Army worker, may at any favourable moment 
supply the kindling spark to aspiration. 

Yet by far the greater Spear of modern scepticism 
lies altogether outside these limits and has its roots in some 
of the finer aspects of human nature. It is probable that 
human love, compassion, and goodwill are responsible for as 
much doubt and loss of religious faith as what the Litany 
describes as “hardness of heart and contempt of Thy word 
and commandment.” 

To a keenly sympathetic and pitiful nature, solicitude for 
the sufferings of others, which it is powerless to alleviate, may 
so outweigh personal blessings as to effectually darken and 
embitter an otherwise happy existence ; to a selfish and narrow 
Vor. XV.—No. 2. 289 19 
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nature nothing matters greatly as long as it does not toud 
his individual life. Loss of faith in omnipotent goodness anq 
wisdom is far more likely to attack the former than the latter 
nature: yet which of these is the nearer akin to the spirit of 
Jesus and to the Father whom he revealed ? 

Without subscribing to the optimism which believes tha 
the world is getting better every day, it may be admitted thy 
religion is decreasingly troubling itself about personal salvation, 
and increasingly solicitous for the general well-being; leg 
concerned with the tenets of Christianity than with its spirit; 
less quick to proclaim the wickedness of the world than to 
leaven it to greater virtue; less occupied with imagining ap 
unimaginable hereafter, than with ameliorating the lot, here 
and now, of humanity. 

It may without difficulty be maintained that except by 
the cumulative results of knowledge mankind does not pro- 
gress morally or intellectually, that in actual reasoning and 
thinking powers we exhibit no advance over the great Greeks 
or the Oriental philosophers and seers of two thousand years 
ago. It is, however, indisputable that human nature, whether 
or not it advances, changes, from century to century, its 
estimate of the relative importance of ethical standards; and 
also that the last few centuries have greatly increased the 
regard paid to human suffering and the value of life. In 
exceptionally debased individuals we occasionally (through 
the revelations of Societies for the Protection of Children 
and Animals) encounter an abnormal instinct of cruelty and 
even a mania for inflicting pain; but anything approaching 
the wholesale torture permitted, and even approved, in the 
Middle Ages, is to-day inconceivable. For the greater 
security of life, for the partial conquest by science of bodily 
pain, and for the greater luxury and softness of civilised 
existence, humanity has paid by a loss of endurance power, 
an over-sensitive imagination, and a highly developed nervous 
system. Pain, whether our own or others’, looms ever larger 
in our outlook on life, and accounts for much of 
sombreness and pessimism which is undermining the gaiety 
of men in the Western World. ‘To this sensitiveness is 
probably partly due the rapid advance of democracy and 
socialism, which finds only a half-hearted resistance among 
the classes who have most to lose by it, and whose self-interest 
is undermined by their sympathy with, and shrinking from, 
pain and poverty. 

What thoughtful observer can fail to be struck by the 
changed note in the criticism of labour unrest to-day, from 
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that of thirty years ago, when revolt by the workers against 
the hard conditions of industrial life was generally regarded 
as merely criminal and calling for nothing but repression ? 

This impatience and intolerance of suffering has entered 
into the sphere of religion as well as of politics. ‘That for which 
we arraign our social system, our governors, even ourselves, 
we resent also in the government of the world. And, as the 
rebellion of the actual sufferers is met and reinforced by the 

thy of their more fortunate fellows, so it is the sensitive 
and altruistic natures, pondering on what they behold around 
them, who are chiefly impelled to doubt and challenge. 

Thus it comes about that not the selfish and pleasure- 
seeking, but the honest and sympathetic minds find them- 
selves intellectually unable to accept or retain a religious 
faith which postulates an omnipotent and beneficent ruler 
of the universe—the “heavenly Father” of Christianity. 
A personal God, they say, with a direct love and benevolent 

for his creatures, and supreme power to ordain the 
conditions of their existence, would not permit the wide- 
spread continuance of pain, struggle, and suffering. 

At the present time, when the aggregate of human 
suffering exceeds perhaps that of any other epoch, this 
challenge to religious faith is making itself felt and heard 
with persistency. While a certain body of opinion maintains 
that the tremendous experiences of war are quickening 
religious emotion, another section asserts that they are causing 
a revulsion to scepticism, due to the obvious difficulty of 
conceiving a beneficent and also omnipotent Deity who could 

mit the earth to fall into such chaos. The somewhat 
acile shuffling off of human responsibility implied in the latter 
view would seem, however, only possible to those who deny 
to humanity all free will and choice of action; and must 
logically cancel our right to arraign or condemn our enemies, 
who, equally with ourselves, become the helpless and_pre- 
destined victims of Fate. But whatever force such a theory 
may exercise over some minds, it assuredly does not dominate 
or direct the lives of the majority of mankind. We accept 
meng for our own actions, albeit with a secret in- 
defeasible hope that somehow and sometimes we may escape 
their consequences. 

_It is perhaps possible to conceive of a world brought into 
being without the slow processes of evolution, perfect and 
complete in every part; and even a state of conscious being 
in which all suffering and change should be unknown—a 
world with no adaptation of means to ends (for no ends 
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would exist), and where every organic or inorganic unit woulj 
be of equal and unvarying importance, no part being sy}. 
ordinate or sacrificed to another. But has such a conception 
any value, any attraction for us? Our modern ideals, eye) 
of a future life, are conceived in terms of evolution, of 
progress, and we no longer desire the old-fashioned heave, 
of our ancestors where, as it was graphically described by a 
American, “ you just float round like jujube paste.” 

Our conception of Deity is necessarily anthropomorphie, 
In each age it embodies the human qualities most esteemed 


by man. In the dark age of superstitious fear, Deity manifests 


itself through witchcraft and magic; in the age of savage 
conquest, as a god of war; in the age of Christian pity, as 4 
philanthropist: each successive conception excludes to a 
greater or less degree all attributes which militate against the 
characteristics temporarily regarded as worthiest. 

To the present generation, cruelty—pitilessness— inseng- 
bility to the misery of others are perhaps the most repellent 
characteristics. May it not be that modern scepticism js 
largely due to the need of a readjustment of our ideas con- 
cerning the God we worship, rather than the outgrowing of 
that need for worship which characterises all human history? 

An attitude of mere negation is rare. In most minds one 
ideal survives until displaced by another. A_ rationalistic 
revolt from religious faith is not infrequently followed by an 
amazing credulity in some other direction. 

It is therefore worth while to examine the theories of 
man’s relation to the universe embraced by those who 
discard religion. 


As an explanation of human history and evolution, blind | 


chance is seldom accepted. More often some guiding force is 
postulated, under the names of a world-spirit, a formative 
tendency, a mighty impulse, or the like; and the conclusion 
is drawn from the study of evolutionary development that 
this tendency is, on the whole, towards good and not evil. It 
has been argued that mere adaptation to environment is not 
sufficient to account for progress from the lowest to the 
highest forms of life, and that the lowest are actually better 
adapted to their surroundings than the highest ; that some 
intelligent impulse is necessary to account for selective 


progress. Without attempting to enter the domain of 


science, let us assume the tendency to good, and ask 
ourselves what idea it conveys to us, in connection with 
humanity. 


It implies, surely, truth, wisdom, power, beauty, love: 
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these attributes so balanced, harmonised, and interfused that 
they shall not result (as we too often find them doing in 
human beings) in neutralising or destroying each other. 

It is this conception which is our stumbling-block. 
Because, in human nature, wisdom may conflict with love, 
truth with beauty, therefore we can discern no possibility of 
their reconciliation and unity in a Divine Being. Supreme 
wisdom could have devised a world without suffering ; supreme 
love seems incompatible with pain, ugliness, and waste. 

True, the world-spirit or formative tendency which we 
find it comparatively easy to believe in, and even to acknow- 
ledge as predominantly good, still presents these same 
stumbling-blocks. If the facts of existence are irrecon- 
cilable with omnipotent goodness, why not with a “good” 
formative tendency ? 

Moreover, those facts include not merely the direct effects 
upon man of his environment, but the reactions of man him- 
self upon the world, such as the response of pity to pain, and 
the natural indignation and impulse to retrieve the situation 
stimulated by wrong. These far-reaching actions and re- 
actions, proving man to be an integral part and agent in the 
scheme of things, indicate intelligent intention, which hardly 
finds adequate description as a “ good” formative tendency. 

If goodness means truth, beauty, and love, it means these 
whether found in a tendency or a personality: nor can we 
escape the problem by deprecating any claim by a “tendency” 
to human veneration and devotion, since it is the attributes 
themselves which make this claim on us. 

_ Weare ready to acquiesce in the ultimate “rightness” and 
justification of the forces of struggle and suffering through and 
by which evolution works; we acknowledge the good results 
which may frequently be traced to the most appalling cata- 
strophes: the spreading wave of human pity and helpfulness 
which follows some overwhelming calamity, and draws together 
the hearts of peoples of alien and even inimical sentiments ; 
the impulse to mental effort, forethought and invention stimu- 
lated by a disastrous shipwreck or mine explosion ; the national 
inspiration of the death of a hero in the performance of duty ; 
the scientific discoveries which respond to the needs of 
agonised humanity. Few of us, had we the power, would 
dare to haggle, retrospectively, over the aggregate price paid 
for the advance of civilisation. The sufferings of maternity, 
of war, and slow disease are frequently cited as among the 
stumbling-blocks to faith in omnipotent benevolence. Yet 
the conception of a method of reproduction as unconscious 
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and impersonal as that of the vegetable world, and a relin Uuish. 
ment of life as simple as the blowing out of a match 
with the extinction of the sympathy and responsibility bom of 
the two most impressive of human experiences, leaves ug gt 
once on the level of the vegetable and inanimate kin 

and incites us to cry with Ruskin, “ It is not less sensation we 
want, but more.” ... We find no difficulty in loving an 
venerating, as a type of justice and benevolence, that 
English Governor (Lord Lawrence) who declared, “ Mercy to 
the individual may be cruelty to the race.” We admit, ip 
short, the justification of the inexorable law of sacrifice—the 
one for the many—the many for the whole; and for faithful. 
ness to this law we exonerate from blame either an infallible 
“formative tendency” or a fallible human ruler. So far we 
have suggested no appeal to faith or trust, but merely to our 
reason on the facts before us. Can we extend our conclusions 
from the acts of man to the acts of God ? 

The varying conceptions of Deity held in successive epochs 
are an acknowledgment that none can be more than an approxi- 
mation, that all conceptions must be bounded by the narrow 
limits of our intellectual and spiritual apprehension. Recogni- 
tion of the kingdom of God within us does not imply that our 
finite minds can contain infinite truth. What, then, is gained 
by substituting such terms as “ world-spirit” or “ formative 
tendency ” for the comprehensive “God”? Is it easier to con- 
ceive a vague tendency, without conscious purpose, towards 
some unformulated end, than to believe in a directing and 
beneficent intelligence? Is it more reasonable to attribute to 
a “tendency” a character wholly good, than to extend to 
Divine Fatherhood our sanction of the temporary denial of 
happiness by an earthly parent ; the deliberate sacrifice of life 
permitted by a General in command ; the ready self-immolation 
of the patriot or martyr for an idea ? 

Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out the absolute inability of 
ant consciousness to conceive the existence of the human 
power which dominates the lower forms of life; and Professor 
William James illustrates the same idea by the domestic 
animals—dogs, for instance—who are in our life but not of it, 
unable to comprehend the bearing and meaning of what they 
see and experience. He adds that the conceivable assent of 
the dog’s mind to sacrifice and suffering (even such suffering 
as that involved in vivisection), if the purpose could be under- 
stood, throws a light on the problem of human suffering. 

If a distinction be drawn between the sacrifice of self, and 
that of others, it may be answered that the ideal personal 
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selationship between man and God expressed in the words, “ I 
and my Father are one,” obliterates the distinction, for if, 
in any infinitesimal degree, His being is ours, our sacrifice is 
also His. 

Insistence on the indivisibility of cause and effect—the 
operation of the law of consequences—is indeed the main 
distinction of a wise educational system. What intelligent, 
conscientious parent has not yielded to, or suffered acutely 
in resisting, the prompting of affection to shield her child from 
the natural consequences of error or wrongdoing? She yields 
in the hope that tenderness may atone for unwisdom; or she 
resists in the faith that the child’s intelligence will eventually 
justify her, as indeed it often does, in the assent of maturity 
to the discipline of its own youth. 

A similar assent to the Divine Will, and the complete 
subordination of happiness (our own and others’) to ultimate 
good is actually possible to human nature. A great soldier, 
unable himself to reconcile faith in God with the conditions of 
the world, could yet boast of his absolute reliance on his fellow- 
man ; and in starting on a perilous military enterprise expressed 
his confidence that in any crisis the Viceroy who had despatched 
him would assuredly support him. Yet, if some higher con- 
sideration of imperial safety or advantage had demanded his 
abandonment, he would undoubtedly have acquiesced in that 
sacrifice.’ 

A similar self-abnegation is on record in the famous declara- 
tion of Sir Thomas More: “If my father stood on one side, 
and the devil on the other, and his cause just, the devil should 
have right.” * 

A personal religion thus demanding unconditional allegiance 
to our highest conceptions; which comprehends our wonder 
and veneration for wisdom, our delight in beauty, our inspira- 
tion and aspiration through love—is far indeed from leading us 
back to the old idea of the private possession of a supreme 
patron saint whose special task it is to concern himself with the 
desires and prosperity of an individual, a sect or a clan. 

Prayer also—the irrepressible fundamental birth-cry of 
humanity—must change its form many times in the evolution 
of every soul. The categorical statement of simple and selfish 


1 Within, by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 

* Compare, as a further illustration of a certain type of modern thought, 
the ideal of a fallible and finite God, evolved in Mr H. G. Wells’ luminous 
study—Mr Britling Sees it Through. Again we are driven to ask why it should 
be easier to yield allegiance to such an authority than to one less clearly com- 
prehensible but immeasurably higher? 
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requests which constitutes the prayers of little chi and 
demands in natural sequence the addition, “ Nevertheless, no, § sorrow 
as I will, but as Thou wilt” ; and with the spiritual coming of } albeit 


age, and the subtle transference of our supreme allegiange 4 for 
from the Ego to the Alter, there comes, to many, an instine. | other 
tive avoidance in prayer of the pronoun “I,” in favour of the § of us! 
more embracing “we.” We hesitate increasingly to proffe 9 not d 
petitions for personal safety and advantage, or for the realig,. calam 
tion of our dearest hopes; the very outpouring of our grati. 
tude for personal happiness may be at times tinged with 
shame, that we should rejoice while our fellows weep: even 
the irrepressible, agonised — “If it be possible let this cup 
pass from me,” breaks in the inarticulate moan, “ Into Thy 
hands, O Lord—into Thy hands.” 

**God’s scheme for us,” wrote Florence Nightingale, was 
not that He should give us what we asked for, but that man- 


kind should obtain it for mankind.” aw 

Thus prayer becomes increasingly a conscious effort for mor 
communion and harmony with the spirit of unified love, ism 
truth, and beauty—the merging of our own will in a wiser at ¥ 
and safer will than itself. In this fusion of the human with of 
the divine, achieved, it may be, only in the glowing furnace of that 
suffering, lie the consolations of religion—‘the peace which love 
passeth understanding.” 

Impossible as it is to decipher the ultimate purpose of of 
creation, the mere happiness of sentient “beings is an even less ana 
satisfying solution of the problem than the evolution of ideal pin 
personalities, which, if seldom realised, are at least conceivable anc 
to us, and the nearest approximations to which are les sou 
frequently developed by ease and happiness than by the ind 
admixture, if not predominance, of adversity and suffering, int 
Pain, even the extremest pain, may remain an_ inevitable wi 
adjunct of life ; but discord and bewilderment of soul (what in ins 
daily life we call worry) may disappear; as, looking from 4 in 
mountain top, we perceive the relative insignificance of the en 
obstacles which wounded our feet and exhausted our strength ty 
on the upward climb. It is true that those who easily forget the pl 
toils may equally overlook the joys and compensations of life: in fe 
most natures there would seem to be a special sensitiveness to of 
one or the other aspect, and of all spiritual endowments there is u 
perhaps none for which we have such reason to be grateful as al 
for a cheerful temperament. No thoughtful observer (especially d 
one who has attained an intimate knowledge of many lives) [| 1 
would maintain that the happiness or misery of any mat § 
depends mainly on his outward environment, circumstances, 
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and experiences. The paradox is undeniable that the most 

gorrow-full life may also be the happiest, and vice versa. And 

albeit the variations of “temperament” may incapacitate us 

for drawing up a profit and loss account of our own or 

other lives, the fact remains that only an infinitesimal number 

of us make the deliberate choice of refusing to live, and these 

not deliberately, but under some sudden stress of bewildering 

calamity. 
“ We hide our eyes 

And think all ended. Then, Life calls to us 

In some transformed, apocalyptic voice, 

Above us, or below us, or around : 

Perhaps we name it Nature’s voice, or Love's, 

Tricking ourselves, because we are more ashamed 

To own our compensations than our griefs : 


Still, Life’s voice! still we make our peace with Life,” 
E. B. B. 


“We make our peace with Life.” But ‘does that peace imply 
more than a stoical acceptance? Something more than this 
is meant by the consolations of religion. This is a point indeed 
at which we pass beyond the domain of argument into that 
of emotion ; no religion is possible without love. And “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen” ? 

Although few lives are lived with absolutely no knowledge 
of love, yet it has as many characters and degrees as the 
analogous term religion. There is a love born of mere pro- 
pinquity, and a love which is largely reflective and responsive ; 
and there is a love which can create and sustain joy in our 
souls by the mere fact of its mutual conscious existence, 
independent of the stimulus and satisfaction of presence and 
intercourse. Human love not infrequently demands from us 
what might be called blind faith, trust in some action or 
inaction which we cannot, for the time being, explain or 
interpret ; and tried by this touchstone, how few characters 
emerge triumphantly from the ordeal! Most of our imagina- 
tive stories and dramas would lose the chief elements of their 
plots were human hearts more trustful; but there would be 
fewer needless tragedies in real life. Souls which are capable 
of the highest human trust are capable of it also in their 
union with the Divine; but it does not follow that they will 
attain it, nor even that they will be conscious of any need or 
desire for it. Some few of the strongest among us may find 
in their faith in their fellows and themselves the requisite 
strength and support for life’s battles; but if this be not 
merely the self-confidence of untried strength, destined to 
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fail them under the burden of maturity, their outlook on lif 
will be one of stoical sadness rather than of serenity and hope, 
But surely to the majority of average men and women the 
abiding sense of secure dependence on a wisdom beyond their 
own; of an unchanging faithfulness of purpose and unde. 
standing on which to rest; of an inexhaustible fountain of 
strength and refreshment at which to renew inspiration an 
courage—constitutes the central fundamental blessing ang 
support of existence. 

Supreme and unfathomable love—the dim reflection of 
which in humanity can alone suggest to us a solution of the 
mysteries of existence—is the only key to that peace which 
the world cannot give. Science, philosophies, creeds, “argu. 
ments about it and about,” leave those mysteries unillumined; 
only through the most common and universal of all huma 
os ono do we grasp for fleeting moments a clue to the 
unknowable. 

The glorious audacity of the astronomers who predicted— 
nay demanded—the discovery of the planet Neptune, as alone 
able to account for certain celestial phenomena, finds a spiritual 
parallel in the demand of reason for a purpose in aa 
destiny. Nothing less than Divine Love can _ justify o 
account for the stupendous problem of suffering :— 


Oh you 

Earth’s tender and impassioned few ! 
Take courage to entrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 

Its ends, and shall fulfil, 
Breaking the narrow prayers that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 

In His broad loving Will.” 

E. B. B. 


CATHERINE C. OSLER. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS IN AMERICAN 
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-_ CARL HOLLIDAY, 

mined; Professor of English, University of Montana, Missoula. 
human 


about church, religion, and God—or are they giving the 
cted— subject any consideration at all? It would astonish the 
salone } average non-academic layman to know how frequently this 
ritual topic is in the minds of the young men in our universities— 
1uman | non-sectarian universities at that—and how seriously and 
ify or sometimes profoundly they will discuss the theme when 
occasion arises. Indeed, fifteen years’ experience in the class- 
room has convinced me that the average — man is giving 
far more thought to the question of religion than the average 
non-college man of the same age, and far more than most of 
our clergy are willing or able to comprehend. 

Of the college girl I cannot say so much. Undoubtedly 
she goes to church far more frequen‘ly than does her collegiate 
brother ; but my numerous discussions with students of both 
sexes lead me to believe that the girl accepts with but little 
thought the old and conventional standards of creed which 
.. perplex or even prompt absolute denial on the part of the 
young men. In fact, in my conversations on this topic with 
scores of my students, I have seldom found a college woman 
who showed unmistakable signs of having thought deeply at 
all on the essence of God and religion, while among the men 
I have found scores who have struck boldly out into the ocean 
of doubt and reflection and have reached havens of positive 
and decidedly unique belief. Indeed so unorthodox are some of 
their conclusions that one is reminded of Coleridge’s reply 
to the question to what church one of his doctrines belonged. 
“Sir,” said Coleridge, “that is the doctrine of the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Infallible Church, of which I am at 
present the only member.” 


to the | Wuar are the present generation of college students thinking 
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that the preaching heard in the churches does not square with 
the conclusions of the laboratories and the expressions of the 
poets and philosophers in the university library. Of this they 
college men seem positive, and they gy to believe the 
experiments, the poets, and the philosophers. Indeed, it mug 
be admitted that they imply, if they do not openly express, 
considerable scorn for the average preacher, whose training in 
literature and especially in the sciences strikes them as scaregh 
on a par with that of a sophomore, and whose delivery and 
keenness of thought are not equal to those of many of th 
professors whom the students hear daily. 

There was a time when the preacher's voice was the voi 
of God; to this generation of college students it is the voice 
simply of a man whose intellect, training, knowledge of the 
laws of life, and ability to interpret are no better than those of 
the students themselves. 

Hence, the average man student strikes out for himself ip 
the matter of beliefs. And what are these beliefs? Undoubt. 
edly he has concluded that there is a God. In fifteen years of 
college work I have not found an infidel among students; 
their studies have led them to agree with the Lecontes that all 
science must take for granted a First Great Cause, call it God 
or what you will. Nor have I found a student who did not 
believe in a Hereafter. And as to the character of this Eternity 
they are indeed far more positive in their conclusions than the 
average outsider. As many have expressed it to me, their 
“sense of fairness” demands a Heaven and a Hell, but I have 
found very few students who considered these other than states 
of conscience after death. As one said, “I believe that every 
mortal who has done wrong must pass through a condition of 
conscience known as hell before entering the opposite condition 
of conscience known as heaven.” In all my experience as 4 
teacher I have found but three male students who believed in 
an eternal hell; but I must confess that I have found a fairly 
large number of young college women who have never doubted 
it. Various reasons for their own belief have been advanced 
by the men, but in the main these were summed up in the two 
conclusions: “ A perfect God could not countenance eternal 
torture,” and “God could not be considered victorious and per- 
fect as long as suffering and rebellion existed in His universe.” 

Therefore these college men, as I have known them, are 
almost unanimous in the doctrine that all souls will finally 
reach the condition known as heaven. These young thinkers 
do not doubt that some souls shall experience this condition 





Certainly one of the doctrines of these young intellects i | 
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nature of the human conscience which has been outraged here 
on earth, the period of chastening and learning and evolving 
must be much longer for some spirits. 

How do these young men know these things? They 
simply answer that they have thought it out this way. Often 
the college girls have replied to my inquiry, “The Bible says 
9”; but seldom indeed has a college man answered me thus. 
And this leads to the second point, “ What are college men 
thinking of the Bible?” It would surprise some pessimistic 

hers to know how appreciative many a college man is of 
the Bible as a keen, deep, subtle, and beautiful eapression. 
In my teaching experience I have found innumerable young 
men who spoke with enthusiasm of the Psalms, the Book of 
Job, the Sermon on the Mount, as marvellous expressions of 
the human heart ; but that the book is infallible truth from 
cover to cover—there your young college man takes issue. I 
have found that he is more than willing to consider it the best 
guide yet written for living, and that its writers were inspired 
—just as Confucius, Socrates, and Emerson were inspired— 
to the extent that God granted them such keenness of vision 
that they were able to see more deeply into the meaning of 
life than can ordinary men. But that the divine message has 
never been misinterpreted or perverted through human weak- 
ness, prejudice, and racial environment, seems, so far as I have 
been able to judge, incredible to upper classmen who have 
done any original research in sociology, history, and literature. 

My conversations with students in several sections of 
America convince me that the fact that they consider many 
portions of the Bible merely folk legends, similar in origin to 
the King Arthur legends, does not in the least decrease for 
them the value of the Book as a guide for life. To the strictly 
orthodox this may seem nothing short of a distinct breaking 
down of faith ; but I make bold to say that many of these more 
serious-minded students reveal a faith in the gradual unfolding 
of a divine plan that I have not found in many strict church 
members. In fact, a number of these young men—some in 
Southern colleges and some in the Middle and Far West—have 
declared confidently that God is still speaking directly to the 
world through sincere thinkers, writers, and scientists, and that 
greater revelations than He has yet given the world are to come. 
_ Inthe doctrine of original sin the modern college student puts 
little or no faith. The declaration of the New England Primer, 


“In Adam’s fall 
We falléd all,” 
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strikes the thinking college student as too unfair to be of 
divine origin ; because Adam sinned, many of them have said 
to me, is no reason for my being sinful. Indeed, not a few of 
the more advanced students have maintained with considerable 
indignation that man has never fallen from grace ; but that, 
on the contrary, all history shows that the race has gradually 
toiled upward, slowly, and through infinite suffering, towan 
the spiritual, and that its goal is nothing short of spiritual 
perfection. Perhaps in the grip of a harsh and rather selfish 
world these young enthusiasts may gradually shed this faith 
in man’s evolution; be that as it may, I am simply recording 
what intimate conversation with these products of our colleges 
has revealed to me. 

As to Jesus—I have yet to hear one college man among all 
the thousands I have taught speak but in admiration of Him, 
And yet their views, in the main, have certainly not been of 
the evangelical type. These young men believed that He 
lived and that He was the profoundest ethical teacher the 
world had produced ; many of them have declared to me their 
absolute belief that He was actually chosen by the Creator 
before all other beings to show men how to live; but that 
he was very God, this I have found the majority unwilling to 
believe. I have had them point out to me that He never 
claimed to be God; that he declared Himself to be the son 
of man, and declared all of us to be sons of God. 1 have had 
many a college man state to me that undoubtedly Jesus was 
nearer perfection than any other human being before or since 
His time; but I have been astonished to find how many 
seriously believe that through concentrated effort any human 
being could approach the same perfection. It is perhaps this 
faith in the intrinsic excellence of human nature that causes $0 
many college men to listen respectfully and not to sneer, as 
their forefathers did, at the teachings of Buddha, Confucius, 
Mohammed, and other ethical leaders. 

Therefore these young thinkers seem very willing to 
concede, what too many pulpit leaders are not willing to 
concede, that several religions beside the Christian are, i 
many essentials, sound and decidedly helpful. 

The attitude of many modern college students on the 
subject of prayer would make the ghosts of Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards hold up their hands in horror. And 
yet the modern student will cite you as many proofs from his 
‘studies in psychology, sociology, and science as ever J onathan 
Edwards did from his metaphysics and theology. Scientific 
training has convinced many a college man that no prayer for 
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the answering of which the natural laws of the wniverse would 
jave to be modified will ever be answered. Again, I have found 
no small number of students who hold that all prayers for 
naterial blessings, such as food, clothing, rains, crops, etc., are 
yseless in so far as the effect on the economic supply and 
demand is concerned, and in support of this theory some have 
yoted the words of Jesus, “ Your Father knoweth what 
hing ye have need of before ye ask Him.” 
hat, then, orthodox thinkers may exclaim, is the use of 
yer? Do these young men consider it utterly worthless ¢ 
by no means. As some of them have expressed it to me, 
payer has an immense psychological value, so great a value, 
in fact, in its effect on the mind and spirit of the praying 
one that it may almost cause miracles. For through prayer 
one concentrates passionately on one’s needs, wants, desires, 
ambitions, and ideals, and the psychological value of this 
concentration cannot be overestimated in its stimulating effect 
upon the — and in its ability to give self-confidence. 
For if an ideal be once accurately pictured and set firmly in 
the consciousness, a long step has been made toward possession 
of that ideal. Again, students have spoken earnestly of prayer 
asa means of gaining a closer relationship with the Divine, in 
other words, as a source of potency, just as though one had 
gained electrical power from a mighty dynamo. It is not a 
bad idea, this view of prayer as a daily tapping of the Universal 
Energy for one’s own strengthening, and some churchmen who 
go about prayer in a perfunctory manner might well consider 
the theory. 

A few students whom I have met have seen that the 
natural conclusion to be drawn from such theories on prayer 
would be that the only perfect prayer is either an absolute 
demand based on the mutual intelligence and justice of God 
and man, or an absolute acquiescence to the Ruling Spirit, 
summed up in the simple words, “Thy will be done.” After 
all, are these not the two elements in the so-called Lord’s 
Prayer, dictated by Christ himself? One student pushed his 
conclusions a step further, and declared to me that, since the 
value of prayer was psychological and that the natural laws of 
the universe could not be changed through prayer, then in 
actual results — to an idol, an ancestor, a saint, a Messiah, 
or a God would be of equal value, or even that prayer to one’s 
self would be of equal value as a strengthening act and concen- 
tration on ideals. 

That these views hold for the majority of American college 
students I am not prepared to assert ; I can simply offer what 
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my experience with college men in ten states—South, East, anj 
West—has shown me. That these young men do not discus 
such theories more openly outside the academic atmosphere ig 
not surprising ; for they know the attitude of the outside world 
toward heretical views in religion. As one of my students 
wrote in a class theme, “ We know that these doctrines are not 
suited to the nature of the majority of present-day beings ; for 
the average man is still half pagan and requires a religion of 
personal authority, not unmixed with fear.” Doubtless, how. 
ever, he considered the doctrines nevertheless true ; for truth 
exists independent of the acquiescence of mankind or of its 
usefulness to present conditions. 


Let no one think, however, that religion is a dead issue 


in American colleges. Now and again in the fraternity houses 
it comes in for serious discussion ; one hears snatches of con- 
versation about it of evenings on the campus or in the 
dormitory ; at times, in spite of the instructor’s instinctive 
avoidance, it will bob up in the class discussions of literature, 
biology, or philosophy. 

It is not the old-time evangelical religion; it is more 
individualistic probably than ever before; but yet it seems 
to be infused with the spirit of service for mankind. Unlike 
the old-time religion, it does not demand that morality and 
religion be one; for many a college man to-day looks upon 
morality not as the child of religion, but as the result of 
collective habits and social instincts, and as something that 
may exist independent of religion. Religion to the average 
modern college thinker is a matter of man’s relationships to 
the Divine, and the expression of those relationships in service 
to mankind. I believe that the sentiment is growing among 
students that we cannot really love an abstraction such as God, 
but that the nearest approach to it that can be expected of 
us is love of God’s creatures, love of Nature, love of our 
fellow-men. 

There is a vast amount of magnificent spiritual energy 
lying dormant and practically useless in the great college 
student-body of to-day. That it is not engaged in definite 
activity may be laid at the door of sticklers for creeds which 
to thousands of these young men seem untenable and positively 
unworthy of belief. Religion is a natural thing; theology a 
invention of man. If ever this youthful religious thought finds 
a broad and sympathetic leader, the spiritual world may leap 
forward as it has never done before. 


CARL HOLLIDAY. 
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IS LIBERTY AN ADEQUATE IDEAL 
OF STATE ACTION? 


HENRY W. CLARK, D.D. 


Ir is nearly always time, when some particular word has so 
thoroughly commended itself to great numbers of men as to 
become a catchword, and to be accepted as standing for the 
beginning, middle, and end of the highest good—it is then 
nearly always time for some cautions concerning its use to 
be put in. For a term which truly represents the swmmum 
bonum under one set of circumstances may fail to do so when 
circumstances have changed: sometimes it may be the partial 
obtaining of the swmmum bonum—the partial success of action 
taken under the catchword’s inspiration—which brings about 
such changes that the old term, though it stood properly for 
what was the summum bonum over against the old conditions, 
no longer stands properly for what is the swmmum bonum over 
against the new; and besides, from a constantly repeated word 
implications are dropped which used to be taken as understood. 
What it comes to is that we may lose hold upon an old ideal, 
or upon much of its meaning and content, simply by clinging 
to the old word or words, sine or phrases, which embodied 
the whole of it once. 

Which may serve as a preface to the not profitless inquiry, 
Does the word “liberty ”—the word incessantly and hoarsely 
shouted from hundreds of thousands of throats—suggest a 
sufficiently high and inclusive ideal for men and women to 
aim at as the result of their political activities? Is the giving 
of liberty—of liberty so to say bare, and sheer, and not look- 
ing before or after—the supreme ministry of the State? And 
is the winning of such liberty the supreme aim which the 
units composing the State should set before themselves when 
they make their contribution to the collective action of the 
whole ? Further, if the term, properly understood, and as may- 
hap it was once understood, does suggest an ideal sufficiently 
Vo. XV.—No. 2. 805 20 
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inclusive and high, does it make an equally complete sugges. 
tion as it is commonly understood and employed to-day? Qf 
course, in asking these questions we take moral ends into oy 
reckoning and look at the matter from the moral point of 
view. From that standpoint, how does the thing look? Js 
“liberty ” a sufficient end and aim for a manhood which wants 
to make the most of itself in the loftiest sense of all? If not, 
then with what qualifications, additions, or implications must 
the word be used if it is to be accepted as giving all we need! 


I. 


An elementary consideration which is often forgotten may 
well furnish the point from which the discussion sets out, 
the consideration being this—that liberty is in itself a purely 
negative thing, signifying nothing more than the absence of 
restraint. A man is not free when, either through being 
deprived of something to which he has a legitimate claim or 
through being oppressed under force majeure, he is unable 
to send forth his activities along lines he desires to conquer; 
and with the supply of what is lacking, or with the removal 
of the hampering tyranny, liberty comes. The essential point 


is that the obtaining of liberty is only the preliminary to . 


something more, that the glow with which liberty shines is 
light reflected from the glory of a positive ideal to whose 
realisation liberty opens the way. Liberty is the breaking of 
barriers which have dammed back the stream—a breaki 

done with the consciousness that there aze behind the barriers 
fretful waters waiting for their chance to run down towards 
the sea, and that there 7s a sea which the waters are to reach 
at last. Liberty presents itself in the final analysis as being 
valuable, not in itself, but because it subserves the attainment 
of some further end. In itself, it means nothing more thana 


clear field. And always, close upon the idea of freedom from. 


something, we have to face the idea of freedom for something 
or freedom to something. Freedom is merely the opening of 
a possibility, the throwing down of a forbidding signboard on 
which “ No thoroughfare ” has warningly stood out before. 
Taking a step upward, now, from this quite elementary 
consideration, we find ourselves confronted at once by 4 
question like this: What, in the last resort, is the line of 
action for which liberty (the final liberty into which by suc- 
cessively won subordinate liberties, so to call them, we are 
brought) is to set us free? What is the supreme use to 
which freedom—the freedom won by a nation from alien 
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LIBERTY AND THE STATE 807 
ressors, by a people from a tyrannical Government, by 
unfairly weighted classes of society from a dominant caste, by 
workers from unjust employers—what is the supreme use to 
which freedom can and ought to be put? The answer must 
surely be this. We need to be free for the development of 

onality along moral lines towards moral ideals—free to 
realise ourselves, not of course in the sense of giving unlimited 
play to every wayward impulse or to every instinct which 
may for the moment seek to usurp regnant power, but in 
the sense of giving to our own personality its true worth and 
place in a universal scheme of things which is moral in its 
original design and at its inmost heart. Whatever may 
hinder self-realisation in that loftiest sense, we want (and 
ought to want) to shake off all those weights of circum- 
stances, be they social, political, or what they may, which are 
mere impertinences thrust upon us under a warrant not really 
binding because it is only in the interests of an artificial 
system that it has been forged ; and it is, ultimately,/for the 
sake of that moral scheme wherein our own morally culti- 
vated personality has some part to play that protest against 
the hindrances should be made; and we need to make the 
most of ourselves in order that the moral scheme may obtain 
the utmost possible out of us and find us, for its own ends, 
of the utmost possible worth. ‘The only noble pursuit of 
liberty is a pursuit of it which knows, even while the panting 
race for liberty is being run, that this is not the end; which 
holds the true prize to be, not liberty itself, but a moral self- 
development and culture made, not by any means inevitable, 
but at least possible, when liberty is won ; and which calls for 
the bursting of fetters, not chiefly that the released prisoner 
may go out and annex the earth, but that he may lift his heart 
and head to heaven. 

_ But this implies, is indeed only another way of saying, that 
men need to be free in order that they may submit to and 
obey the supreme authority of all. Freedom from means . 
freedom for and freedom to; and in the last analysis this 
means that the quest of freedom, if the quest is to be redeemed 
from meanness and to possess any worthy quality, must carry 
a sense of obligation at its heart, and that those who pursue it 
must seek to be free only in order that they may be truly 
and worthily bound. Apart from a positive ideal, liberty is 
meaningless ; but that is not all. For although, when you 
draw a circle round this or that department of life, you may 
say that within each narrow circle man needs freedom in order 
that he may reach an ideal which he demands, yet when you 
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draw your circle round the whole of life and inquire as to the 
ideal for whose sake the whole needs to be free, the reply ig 
that man needs to be free in order that he may reach, not ap 
ideal which he demands, but an ideal which demands him, 
Man’s claim for liberty is only a preface to a claim which he 
does not make, but which is made upon him. In the last 
resort, man’s struggle for liberty, any help his already more 
favoured brethren may afford him, any demands for libert 
which he may present to the community as a whole and any 
enactments whereby the community as a whole may respond 
to those demands—in the last resort, all these things must be 
dominated by the idea that man is to be free for obedience to 
ultimate moral authority, free for all procedures and processes 
which moral authority enjoins, Otherwise, indeed, perfected 
freedom would be anarchy, neither more nor less. _ Distinctly 
religious speech would put it, of course, in some such way as 
Tennyson adopts when he says “Our wills are ours to make 
them Thine ”—would put it that man wants freedom so that 
he may be the more completely captive to God and to all the 
spiritual ideals His name suggests. But short of distinetly 
religious speech, we may put it that man wants to be free so 
that he may make the most of himself—and this means, in the 
end, that he wants to be free so that the authoritative moral 
order may make the most of him and claim him for its own, 
Other things must cease their interference with him so that 
moral authority may interfere with him the more. And itis 
that consummation that all — for liberty and all grants 
of liberty alike must look to and help on. 


II. 


All this will hardly be disputed: by anyone who looks 
beneath the external surface of things. And yet, as a matter 
of fact, it is not in the interests and for the sake of a sub- 
sequent moral culture under the guidance of a moral authority 
that those who clamour most loudly for liberty desire their 
prize. Liberty for itself is the cry—the cry which all parties 
in the community listen to with respect and seek to satisfy, 
differing only as to the extent to which compliance with 
it is safe and wise. It is forgotten that freedom from has 
value only as it introduces freedom for and freedom to; and 
in the circumstances of social progress much of what has been 
just laid down drops out of sight. 

Nor, unfortunate as the consequences of this forgetfulness 
may be, is it difficult to understand how the forgetfulness i 
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comes about. For at first—the glance of history, as it sweeps 

geross the past, lights upon many a point of proof—liberty is 
so obviously absent that the mere getting of it, irrespective of 
the use to which it is going to be put, is the evident thing to 
strive for. ‘The record of social and political advance unfolds 
itself from the starting-point of monarchies which have tyran- 
nised over their subjects, of aristocracies which have oppressed 
the rank and file, of wealth which has ground the faces of the 
poor; and each new chapter of the story begins with an 
awakened consciousness as to filched privileges and stolen 
rights on the part of those held down. ‘The flagrant fact of 
the situation—the fact which stares them in the face until its 
reproach or its mockery or the self-pity it engenders goads 
them to revolt —is not the fact that their restraint at the 
hands of man forbids them to work out their own moral 
possibilities in the light of moral ideals, but the restraint (and 
the injustice of it) itself. It is the impertinence to their 
manhood, not their manhood’s moral loss, that stands out for 
the major matter in their eyes; and the repudiation of the 
impertinence, the assertion of manhood’s rights against inter 
fering man, is clearly enough the immediate duty of the hour. 
Nor is this said in any wise by way of blame. What else but 
the chains he wears, and the cruelty of the hand which has 
loaded them upon him—and what delight it would be to see 
them snap and hear their fragments fall upon the prison floor !— 
what else but these things could any man think of when the 
galling of the fetters is at its worst? In the nature of the 
case, liberty must present itself to man, at any rate for a time, 
not as an angelic messenger telling of something greater yet 
to come, but as the veritable god. Freedom is, as has been 
said, a purely negative state; but it is from the negation of 
that negative state that social development begins; and the 
negation of the negative state means the positive fact of 
oppression on the one side and of being oppressed on the 
other; and for the positive state of being oppressed freedom 
discloses itself as the positive cure. ‘ Enlargement,” “scope,” 
“self-assertion,” as against positive hostile pressures — these 
words embody the total need of the hour. 

But in this way the formula “liberty for itself” acquires 
permanent authority, and “liberty for itself” comes to be 
taken as being through all stages up to the final and through 
all time up to the end—what for particular stages and for 
particular times it was—the one all-sufficient boon. For there 
is nothing in the successful flinging off of restraint after 
restraint that automatically suggests the development of 
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personality under moral authority to a moral goal as the 
proper consequent of such a progressive deliverance : indeed 
the mere delight of enlargement is as likely as not to become 
an intoxication which satisfies all desires except the desire to 
experience it again; and the idea of liberty for or liberty fg 
will still—however frequently the prize of liberty from be won 
—remain hidden behind the veil that concealed it at first, 

And therein lies danger—sure disaster too, unless at some 
point or other, and that at a point not set too late, the State 
pulls itself up, and declares in the persons of its responsible 
guides that its very quest for liberty, its very bestowal of 
liberty upon its members, is to be inspired, if need be limited, 
by some worthy conception of an ulterior and ultimate purpose 
for which freedom should be used. 


III. 


For with the removal of positive oppressions and disabilities 
in this department and that, there comes a time when the 
idea of “liberty for itself”—in other words “liberty from”— 
has, on a strict interpretation of it, been carried as far as it 
will go. If now the idea of liberty to fails to supplant the 
earlier idea of liberty from, if the habit of seeking liberty for 
itself persists as the controlling habit after its vocation has 
been fuifilled, how will the habit work out? “ Enlargement,” 
“scope,” “self-assertion”—if these are still the watchwords, 
if these still embody the total need of the hour, even though 
the positive hostile pressures which formerly justified them 
are gone—what is the programme the terms will suggest! 
The only way in which, under the given conditions, I can 
drive the method of liberty for itself still further is by impos- 
ing restrictions upon other people, following up the successful 
checking of their interference with me by an interference with 
them, assuming that any particular wherein they excel me in 
possession or comfort or privilege is an offence and demanding 
its abolition. ‘The impulse towards liberty for its own sake, 
having inspired and carried through a struggle for the removal 
of positive pains, can afterwards inspire nothing else than a 
struggle for the removal of inferiorities of any and every kind, 
since these, to the man whose entire theory of life is merely 
one of scope for self, constitute now the visible barriers which 
he is not allowed to pass. One may put it, perhaps—instead 
of saying that the idea of liberty from is not supplanted by the 
idea of liberty to—that at some point the idea of liberty from 
must be supplanted by the idea of liberty to, and that if the 
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idea of liberty to the loftiest moral development of personality 
be not enthroned, the idea of liberty to my own selfishness 
will reign. It will be sufficient to make me chafe if this man 
or that, though not doing me any actual harm, stands in wealth 
or position upon a higher level than mine, so suggesting or 
revealing limits beyond which I am not “free” to step. I 
shall take every favouritism of fortune, shown to somebody 
else, as if it were the deprivation, from me, of something to 
which I have a right. In fact, the spirit which is bent upon 
«liberty for itself,” upon mere “scope,” must, when it is taken 
as the energising inspiration of life,—inasmuch as it can only 
act against definite causes of offence, just as it is only against 
some definite resistance that the edge of a knife can cut— 
invent such causes when they do not exist; and the passion 
for freedom, noble as it may have been in the courage where- 
with it dared its earlier conflicts, must drop down into the 
meanest passion of all, a mere sullen and jealous resentment 
that anyone should receive a start in the race of life, or, 
having started level, should be able to run more swiftly and 
win larger prizes than the rest. Such a spirit will be ready, 
precisely because its “freedom” is nothing more than “ self- 
assertion,” to violate and circumscribe another’s freedom in 
the interests of its own; and the theory of “liberty for itself” 
comes by a perfectly natural development to mean in the end 
that while no one must interfere with me, I may and must 
and will interfere with others whenever a positive or a fullness 
in their lives suggests a negative or an emptiness in mine. 
Disastrous as is the dominance of such a spirit in the 
individual, its dominance in the State, the acceptance of it as 
the guiding spirit in legislation, is necessarily more disastrous 


‘ still. The following out by the State’s responsible leaders of 


the “liberty for itself” theory, once that theory has reached 
the development indicated above, means, not of course that 
those leaders will themselves be possessed by the spirit which 
looks upon larger possessions or higher social status or any 
kindred “superiority” as an offence, but that this spirit is the 
one to which they must and will give effect for the sake 
and in the interests of those who have put them in their place 
and whom they represent; and so legislation must inevitably 
come to be in great part a mere abolition of the indicated 
4 superiorities,” or a mere transference of them from those 
enjoying them now to those who look upon them with jealous 
eyes—and this quite apart from any moral obligation on the 
part of the possessors to surrender them or any moral claim 
in those who loudly demand them for their own. Nor is the 
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matter altered—unless indeed it be altered for the worse 
yecause the whole thing may so easily be clothed in a mor] 
appearance and so plausibly spoken of as if it embodied g 
practical application of moral and religious and even Christian 
ideas. Undoubtedly when the State is making it its busines 
to extend hands of profuse generosity to all who ask, it js 
performing what looks superficially very much like an exercise 
of Christian charity ; and it is accordingly possible for traps. 
ported enthusiasm to declare that now at the long last the 
State has adopted the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of 
all mankind and is making an effort at the construction of 
a Christian social order. In point of fact, what has really 
happened, under the given conditions, is that the machin 
of the State has been captured by those for whom extension 
of liberty has come to mean that, while they must not be 
interfered with, the right of interference, whenever they find 
themselves at any sort of disadvantage, is most certain} 
theirs ; and it is this spirit, not at all the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood and love, that State action now embodies and 
represents. It may not dominate the political leaders of the 
hour, but it dominates those for whom they stand. What we 
have is not at all the majority of the State’s members bestow- 
ing benefits upon the State as a whole, still less the majority 
of the State’s members bestowing benefits upon a hitherto 
disadvantaged minority—in either of which cases something 
might perhaps be said for the moral quality of the act. What 
we have is the majority in the State seizing benefits for itself— 
a matter quite non-moral, even if necessary, though the fact that 
the majority works representatively and through a Government 
whose members are not necessarily themselves designed for 
advantage under the policy they carry through may give it 
for superficial observation something of a moral or even a 
Christian hue. The matter becomes clear if we remember 
that the moral character of any course of action enjoined by 
legislation must be read, not as that which it seems to bear in 
those who legalise it or in those on whom it is enforced, but as 
that which it actually bears in the majority which calls for it 
and from which its ultimate sanction is derived. Passing from 
this, however (or rather, stating it in another form), the fact 
remains that when once the idea of “liberty for itself” has 
come to mean for the individual, not freedom from interference, 
but unhampered licence to interfere, and when once this same 
idea has come to dominance in the State, then State-action, as 
embodied in both the administration and the making of law, 
will be to a large and ever-increasing extent the working out 
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of that idea by a process of mere transference to the “ have- 
nots” of “superiorities” taken from the “haves.” For to say 
this, is simply to say that the action of the State embodies 
and reveals the ideas and spirit of the majority, and of the 
individuals who make it up. 

No attempt is made here at deciding how far the situation 
thus sketched corresponds with the actual situation of our 
day, or how far particular legislative programmes are directed 
by the spirit thus described. Behind what is said, however, 
there lies, it may be admitted, a conviction that the actual 
situation is at any rate approximating to the hypothetical one, 
and that into current legislative processes the indicated spirit 
isat any rate by degrees making its way. And it is, let it be 
noted, this gradual approximation and this gradual intrusion 
against which a watch needs to be kept. For there is no 
definite point of time which can be fixed upon as the point at 
which the pursuit of “liberty for itself” changes from a resent- 
ment against being interfered with to a desire to interfere— 
at which the passion for liberty from becomes, in the absence 
of an adequate conception of liberty to, a mere jealousy of 
unpossessed superiorities ; nor, for that matter, will the transi- 
tion take place coincidently in all the fields of social struggle 
and advance. And precisely because it is thus slowly and 
by marches of unlevel front that the various advances of the 
dangerous spirit are made, should a specially alert guard be 
maintained both by the community's individual members and 
by the community’s responsible heads. Else it may be found 
some day that the position has passed into the dangerous 
spirit’s mastery, while those who should have been the watchers 
slept or looked away. 

And the result? Obviously the dominance of this “ liberty 
for itself” doctrine, in its later and inferior development, can 
only lead to an incessant see-saw of privilege, an incessant 
passing to and fro of “superiorities,” between one set of men 
and another, not to any progress of the entire community 
toward a worthy goal. We have seen that those who start, 
under that dominance, with a perfectly legitimate revolt 
against oppressive tyrannies, reach presently, as freedom from 
positive oppression is won, to a stage at which the passion for 
mere scope and self-assertion can be satisfied only at the ex- 
pense of, and by limiting, what others have and are—a stage 
at which mere non-possession, while others possess, is taken as 
an abridgment of natural human right ; and, in so far as effect 
Is given to this principle, it means that those formerly 
Oppressed have in greater or less degree become oppressors 
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now. Carry the policy far enough, let the process of ‘trans. 
ferring ‘“superiorities” from the “haves” to the “have-nots” 
pass beyond a certain line, and positive tyranny begins onee 
more, changed though its agents be: the old play is staged 
once more, only the actors have reversed their parts; and jp 
their turn, now, those whose liberty is impaired will chafe, 
to translate their resentment, when they have grown stro 
enough, into successful revolt. Under the “liberty for itself” 
idea, nothing but such recurring cycles of movement and 
counter-movement can be looked for: it is to nothing else that 
the consistent application of the idea can lead. Of courseit 
is not within the span of any single life that the thing will be 
worked out; and the sweep of the circle is so vast that travellers 
upon any one of its segments may easily imagine, unless they 
employ for the determining of their direction instruments set 
by very distant stars, that they are moving, not along a circles 
track, but straight ahead. Moreover, it is always to. the 
interest of so many—now of some, now of others—to refuse 
to see. Yet the thing is undeniable by any who face the 
facts. It must always, under the suggested conditions, be a 
case of one part of the community ascending and the other 
dropping down; and it must always be a case of strength to 
resist transforming itself, when the possibility is open, into 
strength to overbear; and the “freedom for itself” theory, 
having started as a protest against mistaking strength for 
right, has for its curious final result the thrusting of us back 
under the rule of the strongest again. 


IV. 


Liberty for and in itself, therefore, constitutes no adequate 
conception of State action, whether on the part of the State’ 
individual members or on the part of the State as a whole 
through its responsible governmental heads. And from what 
has been said the true and alternative conception can easily 
be deduced. 

Man’s highest use of freedom is to employ freedom for the 
development of his own personality along moral lines to moral 
ideals: he needs to be free in order that he may give to his 
own personality its true worth and place in a universal scheme 
of things which is moral in its original design and moral at its 
inmost heart. The State’s work, accordingly, is to confer such 
freedom as man requires for the achievement of these super- 
latively important ends—in other words, the State is to liberate 
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men for the pursuit of a destiny which cannot be fulfilled within 
the State sphere at all. And the real worth of every political 
tion is ascertained when we ascertain whether the freedom 
which its carrying out would secure helps or hinders a 
subsequent freedom to; whether it be needed in order to 
further that moral development of personality, founded upon 
submission to moral authority, in whose interests alone freedom 
ean be rightly used. Whatever in the existing social or 
litical order retards that development, whether positively or 
tively, State action must set itself to remove. But it is 
in the laws and limits of what subsequent freedom {o calls for 
that the State’s pursuit of liberty must find its bounds. 

This by no means implies a return to mere laissez-faire. 
Onemight, indeed, quite legitimately counter any such criticism 
by saying that the net result of the present tendency, in spite 
of multiplied State interferences and State regulations, is to 
mere laissez-faire for the State as a whole ; because, while at 
countless points the mutual relations of various constituent 
elements in the State are reduced to rule, the progress of the 
entire body politic is not adjusted to or corrected by any 
standard outside itself. It is as though you provided formule 
whereby the internal machinery of some clock were brought to 
regular movement, but which did not correlate that movement 
toany sun. It is possible enough most vigorously to seek 
some internal State ideal and ensue it, and yet to be working 
on a purely laissez-faire method, so far as the whole State is 
concerned, all the while—which brings us back to what was said 
before as to the “see-saw” history whereto the “liberty for 
itself” theory must lead. But to say that the State’s business is 
the establishment for its members of freedom to be, bound to 
moral authority and to pursue moral ideals—all the freedom, 
and no more than the freedom, required for these ends—is by no 
means to advocate laissez-faire. It does indeed supply certain 
tests under which many gay and glorious visions might turn 
out unsubstantial as the mirage, many programmes that flaunt 
themselves as “ progressive” be revealed in their nakedness as 
retrograde. But, on the other hand, it may mean that State 
interference will be necessary at many points where the natural 
man would at first resent it, only accepting it in the end 
because—a merely “natural man” no more—he recognises 
that the limitation of his freedom may be the sole means 
whereby both he and others can become free in the highest 
sense and for the highest ends. It may even be that, with the 
better conception of State action and its ultimate aims recog- 
nised, the State as a whole would adopt and live by many of 
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the programmes which the “liberty for itself” theory inspires 
—only, then, they would be suggested from quarters on which 
they are now imposed, and offered to quarters from which 
they are now presented as a clamour and a threat. Sych 
“superiorities ” as those previously spoken of might be “trang. 
ferred ” still ; but they would be transferred because those jy 
possession, certainly the majority of them, felt that by gy. 
rendering their “superiorities” they were enlarging mom 
possibility and moral scope both for themselves and for the 
rest; and the whole process would stand for brotherly kind. 
ness instead of conquest, for love fulfilling itself instead of 
triumphant wrath. At any rate, the substitution of “liberty 
to moral ideals” for “liberty for itself” is far from meaning | "8-™® 


laissez-faire: if it involves the abridgment by some of their ni 
long list of demanded “rights,” it compels the State to give artic 
to each individual member everything that, for the sake of a = 


true development of personality, he can legitimately demand; 
and it must lead, as the substitution becomes effective and 
complete, to changes in the social order, in the distribution of 


wealth and profit, throughout the whole range of men’s mutual (! 

relationships. def 
To the self-styled “practical” temper—which a just Pe ony ‘ 

appraisement would probably call “ materialistic” rather than Hyslop « 


“practical ”—all this may well seem the wildest of idealisms } wWildon' 
and the emptiest of futile dreams. For the hour, certainly, My | 
the doctrine of ‘liberty for itself” holds the field, as giving 
the true ideal. It is indeed the god of the nations, the one eome | 
god in whose worship all the democracies find themselves at tees 
one. Whether it is to be for more than the hour that it holds F solo 
its place is a question on which much may depend. Fora | of cours 
the gods of the nations have been found idols before, so they {ingly co 
may be found idols again. “mater 
r sense O 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


4,B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited toa single issue of the Journal]. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1916, p. 799, and October 1916, p, 150.) 


My defence of scientific materialism in the April and July numbers of this 
Journal has brought replies from Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor James 
Hyslop of New York, and (in so far as I criticised Bergson) from Dr 
Wildon Carr. 

My popes was to state the doctrine of scientific materialism as a 
— y: not to limit it to that physiological region where it has 

me a platitude to nearly all those engaged in this particular branch of 
science, but to extend it to all spheres of knowledge embraced by the term 
philosophy ; to represent it as a system in itself, based no doubt upon 
physiology, but in definite opposition to all other systems of philosophy, and 
of course a fortiori to every system of theology. Sir Oliver Lodge accord- 
ingly commences his criticism with the expression of a doubt whether 
“materialism as a philosophy exists any longer, outside Germany, in the 
sense of being sustained by serious philosophers.” Passing over this 
elegant compliment to myself, I cannot help wondering why he should 
regard as the home of philosophic materialism a land which has always 
been the final siucughald of spiritualistic philosophy, and that too without 
a word of reference to the somewhat elaborate repudiation of this common 
journalistic error of fact contained in my April article. Let me inform 
Sir Oliver, then, that scientific materialism is not a “ policy ” as he alleges, 
but a “ philosophy”; that is to say, it is put forward shale as the result 
of a vigorous search after truth, and totally regardless of any consideration 
of popularity, of public utility, of ssthetic beauty, or of any other 
conceivable element of “ policy.” 

My statement that the principle of mechanism is a corollary from the 
law of causation Sir Oliver describes as “ farcical.” Why it is farcical he 
does not explain: he merely affirms it to be an “ ‘cdamedent postulate” (a 
view which with equal right I may term farcical). He is astonished that 
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“any sane person ” can deny purpose in the Universe. Though I haye}j 
cminelien | for language Ai this character, I am driven r oma * 
astonishment that “ any sane person” can affirm it. I am in any case at 3 
loss to understand how the question is affected by the astonishment of Sip 
Oliver. Continuing, however, Sir Oliver says we “call upon humanity to 
shut its eyes to any facts of common experience which render such an 
assertion [#.e. mechanism] ridiculous.” I note, in passing, that Sir Oliver 
Lodge cautiously refrains from mentioning any such facts of common 
experience. But on the point immediately at issue I ma perhaps be 
permitted to dismiss the question by referring him to Prolean H 
who will no doubt carry greater weight with him than I could, and who 
affirms on the next page to Sir Oliver that “scientific materialism js 
absolutely invulnerable, judged from the standpoint of normal experience” 
Where our spiritualists do not agree, who am I to intervene between 
them ? 

Finally, Sir Oliver thinks it “necessary to say clearly that such 
extravagant generalisations [as mine] profane the modesty of science,” | 
do not know how many people may be influenced by this oracular 
pronouncement ; for it is not the modesty of science that is the true thesis 
of Sir Oliver: it is the impotence of science which he desires to establish, 
He partitions off one corner of human experience, and says effectively: Here 
science shall not enter—we may indeed acquire knowledge of it, not 
through the medium of science, but through the medium of spooks alone, 
I admit, as we all must, many subjects of human curiosity which ar 
beyond the range of science. But if I endeavour to deal by the methods 
of physiology with a sphere earmarked by Sir Oliver as a playground for 
spooks, I am entitled to the view that, if any knowledge is possible, it is 
knowledge of a scientific order. Sir Oliver admits that knowledge is 
possible in this sphere: very well then, I claim for science the right of 
entry, with the confident belief that, if nothing else can be done, the spooks 
at least can be utterly routed and put to confusion. It is not immodesty 
on the part of science, but it is the right and, further, the duty of science 
to enter any and every region of human experience where the possibility 
of knowledge is still open. 

And now, what about the “extravagant generalisation” itself? We 
find in all our experience of nature that things hang together in a certain 
way, described under the general title of mechanism. The laws se 
and chemistry are, in so far as our experience extends, universal laws: 
there is nothing, which we know outside them, to which they do not apply. 
The history of science is very largely filled with the records of opposition 
set up to the application of those laws in one sphere or other—an 
opposition which has always ultimately been defeated. In the sphere of 
life the opposition has been unusually virulent: the subject-matter is % 
immensely complex that it is not often possible to indicate the precise 
mode of action in physico-chemical terms; but the history of biology 
establishes the clearest and most unmistakable relation between knowl 
in that science and a belief in physico-chemical factors, accompanied 
disbelief in spiritual factors. From the point where we now stand there 
diverge many million roads of inquiry into the landscape of nature. Down 


huge numbers of these, men of science have trodden in the past; and” 


eg a without exception, they have found the composition to be of 4 
certain character. At the beginning of many, spiritualists have stood 
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warning men of science that here the road is of a different composition ; 

no sooner have our explorers succeeded in passing along than they 
have found it to be the same as the rest. And now we are struggling at 
the entry of new roads: Sir Oliver Lodge assures us that these at least will 
he found to differ from the others, and to assume otherwise is an “ extrava- 

t generalisation.” Well, we have heard all that many times before ; 
and we reply that it is at all events far less extravagant than the law of 

vitation. Mechanism is sustained by every fact of experience in all 

ments where the subject-matter can be analysed: it is not traversed 

by any single item of por ge notwithstanding the ee popular desire 

tofind an exception. Gravitation, on the other hand, is based upon the 

henomena of a single department of experience only. Mechanism rests 
na wider induction than any single law of physics. 

A more interesting point arises with reference to Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
citation of ether as refractory to dynamical theory. He must surely have 
understood, however, that I use the word materialism purely in opposition 
to spiritualism, and without the smallest desire to enter into any valuation 
of exclusively 5 aaa conceptions. In point of fact, ether is an entity, 
different indeed from matter, but constructed by putting together certain 
qualities belonging to matter, and certainly not belonging to 
Thus, it occupies space ; it is susceptible of being thrown into a ripple (to 
account for Fieht) 5 it is capable of displacement (to account for electro- 
magnetism); it behaves as a it possessed inertia; and various 
eminent physicists, including, I believe, Sir Oliver himself, attribute 
toita certain high density. All these are qualities abstracted from our 
experience of matter; they are not the qualities ascribed to spirits, 


: which can scarcely be regarded as liable to displacement or strain. More- 


over, ether is not arbitrary and outside physical law, as spirits necessarily 
are assumed to be; it is on the contrary formulated in mathematical laws ; 
and the utility to physics of the conception of ether depends wholly on this 
very characteristic, which renders it useless and even obnoxious to ceed 
im. When Sir Oliver mentions ether as refractory to dynamical theory, 
he ought surely to have added that it is born wholly of dynamical theory, 
and that the very purpose of its creation in the minds of physicists was to 
ooh the integrity of dynamical theory. Ether is a wholly materialistic 
ypothesis ; scientific materialism is not committed to any special theory 
of physics or mechanics; it insists only that our explanations shall be of 
the objective as opposed to the subjective type. 

Finally, Sir Oliver criticises my denial of purpose in the universe on 
the ground that “a broad denial always needs more logic than a specific 
assertion.” Surely his reputation for logic can never survive such a state- 
ment as this, Supposing I suggest that a teapot revolves round the sun 
between the orbits of Jupiter ot Saturn in a period of 15 years, 11 days, 
6 hours, 5 minutes, and 18 seconds. ‘There is a specific assertion. Does it 
require less knowledge than its denial? I think a schoolboy could safely 
deny it ; whereas its assertion would require a knowledge far beyond our 
powers to attain. But let us take Sir Oliver at his word. My doctrine is 
not negative but positive. I affirm positively that living functions are 
physico-chemical in character ; I affirm that, y the unbroken record of 
experience, the universe is regulated by physico-chemical-mechanical laws ; 
and I only pointed out that this excluded purpose, lest vitalistic prejudice 
should slur over that obvious circumstance without seeing it. Now it is 
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Sir Oliver who denies, not I. He says that living functions are not 
physico-chemical in character, albeit that physiologists say they are, Y, 
well then, “a broad denial always needs more knowledge than a gpe¢j 
assertion.” Has Sir Oliver more knowledge of living functions than the 
physiologists ? 

Professor Hyslop thinks that my arguments are susceptible of eg 
refutation, and yet that my doctrine, or something of the sort, may be 
established by other methods. Well, I have no right of priority or any. 
thing else in mechanism ; and so long as he admits it to be true, I neg 
not inquire too closely into the methods by which he reaches it. He thinks 
that scientific materialism rests largely on the absence of evidence for the 
continuity of mental states after death. That, on the other hand, seems tp 
me a minor and philosophically unimportant point. Its interest is purely 
humanistic. What I want to know is how things hang together in nature: 
and that cannot be settled by discussing the evidence about a single point, 
however vital that point may be to ourselves. This is a question of applied 
science rather than pure science. Physics cannot be mastered by a stud 
of steam-engines; nor can mechanism be established by an inquiry into 
the evidence for “life after death.” 

Dr Wildon Carr adheres to his proposition that the Germans are on the 
side of “ matter” and the British on the side of “life.” In reply to my 
criticisms, he now confesses that this is merely an analogy. For matter, we 
are to read “ right of might”; for life, we are to read “ ideal of national 
freedom.” Why, then, use an analogy of so recondite and un-illuminating 
a character? Is the whole of Bergson’s philosophy also an analogy? That 
philosophy, we know, stands for “ life ” against the “ matter ” of materialism, 
There are but two alternatives : either this analogy about the war is totally 
devoid of any point whatever ; or it is used in the tacit hope that the great 
public will connect Bergson’s philosophy with all that it holds right and 
pious, and the materialistic philosophy with all that it holds in horror 
and abomination. That theme is good enough for journalists; but the 
etary which descends to discredit the views of its opponents bya 

irect appeal to popular passion (and that too in an analogy which 
Dr Carr admits might have been used the other way) may indeed 
purchase the suffrages of the many, but only at the cost of the contempt 
of the few. Huexr Euor, 


ATHENzZUM C.uB. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Ix The Modern Churchman (November-December 1916) a number of 
papers are printed, which were read at a recent conference of Liberal 
Churchmen in Oxford. ‘The common theme is ethics, the readjustment of 
our conventional estimates and methods in the light of Christianity and in 
view of the present situation. But Dr Rashdall’s closing pages on “ Theism 
or Pantheism ?” take a wider sweep. He realises that such questions go 
back to the conception of God’s nature. After referring to the silliness of 
some English or Anglican people who explain the present war “as due to 
Luther's neglect of Episcopacy, as a punishment for Welsh disestablishment, 
or for the prevalence of German liberal theology,” he points out that the 
moral and religious stress of these days emphasises the desire of the religious 


- consciousness for a God who is more than mind in general, or an uncon- 


scious Will, or a Higher Unity. The alternative to a crude, ultra- 
anthropomorphic conception of God is not a de-personalised idea of the 
Deity, such as even M. Loisy tends to share. The religious consciousness 
requires us to believe in a God who consciously wills moral ends; and if we 
frankly admit that His power is in a sense limited, and at the same time that 
He is revealed “ not merely in some imperfect way by myriads of imperfect 
and partially conflicting consciences, but in some supreme manner by our 
conscience,” that is, through Jesus Christ, we are entitled to claim that 
“full-blooded Christian Theism with (as it were) a background of confessed 
agnosticism is a far more philosophical attitude than a Pantheism which 
— to know and to explain everything, but does so only by the use of 
anguage which on closer examination turns out to be self-contradictory or 
unmeaning.” ‘This plea, that the religious consciousness involves theism, 
and theism of the Christian order, may be illustrated by a reference to Mr 
R. R. Marett’s paper on “ Origin and Validity in Religion” in The American 
Journal of Theology (1916, pp. 517-535). The title is more comprehensive 
than the contents, for the essay is not a discussion of this important subject 
from the historical or philosophical point of view so much as a description 
of what primitive religion is to an anthropologist. Mr Marett defines it 
as a sense of “sacredness,” the sacredness which manifests itself as super- 
natural, as sacred in distinction from what is profane, and as esoteric ; 
Vou. XV.—No. 2. 321 21 
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positively, it is powerful, personal, and good. The result is that we fj 
a universal belief that man is able to “ draw upon a power that makes fo, 
and in its most typical form wills, righteousness, the sole condition hein, 
that a certain fear, a certain shyness and humility, accompany the effort 
so to do.” But this does not take us very far. Even if validity is to hy 
taken in a relative sense, as Mr Marett argues, and not as equivalent to 
absolute truth, the moralisation of this common element is seen jn 
evolution of religion. ‘Time tests the relative efficiency of the forms which 
this primitive belief assumes. The fittest survive, on the whole, and the 
theologian, that “suspect” person in the eyes of the anthropologists, jg 
surely justified in analysing the qualities which this process of religious 
struggle brings out as really vital to a theistic belief of the highest onde, 
Mr H. L. Stewart, who approaches the same problem in his essay on “The 
Religious Consciousness as a Psychological Fact” (Constructive Quarterly, 
September, pp. 567-581), agrees that the original element is not religious 
opinions or [eliefs, but the instinctive impulse which prompts these in all 
their variety, whether that impulse is defined in terms of Mr Maret’; 
hypothesis or as a mixture of curiosity and fear. And the objects of this 
faith? Well, he points out that philosophy has not disproved their 
existence. On the contrary, “all really creative minds to-day commend 
theories of the universe which find ample room for a personal God. It is 
not the opposition of theologians, it is a quite independent philosophical 
criticism which has antiquated the anti-theistic schools.” He goes on to 
argue that this religious instinct is still to be trusted, if only for the 
reason that speculative repudiations of religion which attempt to conserve 
moral values find themselves in increasing intellectual embarrassment. The 
general tendency of both articles is to say of religious people and of 
theologians what Hazlitt once said of poets and reviewers: “It is the 
business of reviewers to watch poets, not of poets to watch reviewers.” But 
to say this is to not to say everything. 

Some attention has been paid, of late, to the theology of the Fourth 
a especially in connection with the so-called “mysticism” of its 
tendency. It is significant to read a couple of critical notes by Dr Swete in 
the Journal of Theological Studies (pp. 371-378), in which he openly admits 
the difficulty of identifying the beloved disciple of the Fourth Gospel with 
John the son of Zebedee (“the beloved disciple was not a Galilean, but a 
well-to-do inhabitant of Jerusalem or its vicinity, who belonged to a class 
socially superior to that from which the Galilean disciples of Christ were 
drawn”), and the fact that early Christian evidence does not appear to 
yield “any convincing proof of the identity of the Apostle John with 
John of Ephesus, or even of the residence of the former at Ephesus towards 
the end of the first century.” But the theology of the Fourth Gospel is 
independent of its authorship. Professor E. F. Scott (American Journal 
of Theology, pp. 345-359), in a lucid paper on “The Hellenistic Mysticism 
of the Fourth Gospel,” notes four points which differentiate the Johannine 
transformation of Christianity into a mystical doctrine from current 
Greek movements: the absence of crude, astrological, occult elements, the 
freedom from pantheism, the close union of the mystical with the ethical, 
and especially the preservation of a historical basis. It is important to 
keep these criteria in mind, when the religion of the Fourth Gospel is 
compared with the Hermetic mysticism, for example. Dr H. A. Watson's 
Hulsean Lectures on The Mysticism of St John’s Gospel (R. Scott) do not 
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enter into the question of its historical origin. They develop the thesis 
that “mysticism is the belief in an intimate relation between man and 
God, and the practice of this belief,” which is a description of religious 
inwardness rather than of mysticism in the specific sense of the term. Dr 
Watson takes the Incarnation as the Johannine method of expressing the 
Christian relation between man and God; mysticism is the practice of the 
Incarnation, because the Incarnation is the revelation of a relation, it is 
«an initiation into the mysteries of the Divine nature and process,” which 
is both practical and contemplative. The origins of this are sought, so 
far as regards the prologue, by Dr Rendel Harris (in a series of essays 
beginning in the Expositor for August) in the praises of Sophia described 
by the Jewish “ Wisdom of Solomon”; and in a study of “'The Semitic 
+ ae in the Fourth Gospel” (Expositor, May) Professor Frank 
Granger calls attention to the echoes of the Genesis-prologue which haunt 
the gospel, and also to the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs as a witness 
tothe currents of thought in the circle of Jesus and his disciples. “'The 
Semitic race has been transparent to inspiration, and this transparency 
became complete in Jesus. Its a spoke through Him as its voice 
most clearly. But He was not simply a vehicle of the Divine meaning. He 
was that meaning.” The accompanying argument that the Johannine 
view is more authentic than the Synoptic conception of the mind of Jesus 
towards demons, for example, does not seem so tenable, nor, indeed, is it 
necessary to what is vital in Professor Granger’s thesis. 

The other great theological type in the New Testament has also elicited 
some special discussions. ‘To begin with, a small point of literary interest 
concerns St Paul’s use of Epimenides. In an interesting paper (Jrish 
Church Quarterly, July, pp. 180-193), Dr H. J. Lawlor accepts the result 
of Dr Rendel Harris’s recent investigation into Acts xvii. 28 and Tit. i. 12. 
Both seem to be quotations from the Minos of Epimenides, from a passage 
which denounces the Cretans for the sinful falsehood of denying that Zeus 
was immortal, a falsehood implicit in their claim that he lay Seated in their 
island. The passage ran :— 


“A grave has been fashioned for thee, O holy and high One— 
The lying Cretans, who are all the time liars, evil beasts, idle bellies ! 
But thou diest not, for to eternity thou livest and standest, 
For in thee we live and move and have our being.” 


Dr Lawlor sets himself to explain the relevance of both quotations, even of 
that in Acts, though he thinks that Luke himself failed to recognise it as a 
quotation. ‘This is a detail, however. Mr R. H. Strachan’s Individuality 
of St Paul (London: James Clarke), which belongs to a series entitled 
be The Humanism of the Bible,” is a popular study of the Apostle’s mind, 
written out of wide reading and careful thought upon the subject. The 
line followed is that Paul was a Paulinist against his will, that “his theo- 
logical system—often baffling and sometimes repellent to the modern mind 
—has its roots in his own experience of Jesus, reacting upon his missionary 
environment.” Professor H. A. A. Kennedy similarly argues ( sitor, 
July) that the Apostle’s conception of the divine Fatherhood, as redeeming 
love and as love reinforced . majesty, is a true interpretation of the 
teaching of Jesus upon sonship towards God. Mr Strachan notices St 


* Cf. Frey’s essay in Revue Biblique (1916, pp. 33-60) on “Dieu et le monde d’apres 
les conceptions juives au temps de Jésus-Christ.” 
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Paul’s environment now and then, though he is less disposed than some 
recent critics to allow much for the Apostle’s indebtedness to the mysticism 
and sacramentalism of the cults. Another element in the environment js 
marked by Mr C. W. Emmet, who aptly calls attention, in a paper o 
“The Fourth Book of Esdras and St Paul” (Expository Times, Sept., pp, 
551-556), to the fact that the author of the Salathiel- A pocalypse (c. 100 AD) 
was handling in his own way some of the same problems about Jewish 
nationalism, the purpose of creation, and the s alk of sin, as troubled § 
Paul when he was writing Romans. The significance of this has alread 
been observed ; but it needs reiteration, for, as Mr Emmet remarks, it js 
greater than might o— at first sight. Such problems did not bulk 
largely in rabbinic Judaism. An interest in them cannot be assumed qs 
normal for a Jew of the first century. Heconcludes that this fact sup 
Mr Montefiore’s general thesis that the Judaism in which St Paul was trained 
was not the ordinary rabbinic Judaism of the age, that the Salathie. 
Apocalypse “is our best representative of the kind of Jewish thought with 
which St Paul must have been in sympathy in his pre-Christian days. Had 
he not become a Christian, he might have written just such another book 
as 4 Esdras.” In addition to these studies, we have to note the ap 
ance of three editions of separate epistles: Mr R. St John Parry's tion 
of 1 Corinthians in the Cambridge Greek Testament—a compact little 
work ; Lagrange’s L’Epitre aux Romains (Paris: Lecoffre), which in method 
and scale resembles his masterly edition of St Mark’s gospel ; and Loisy's 
L’Epttre aux Galates (Paris : Nourry). Lagrange’s work is strong in ohile 
logical exegesis ; he uses the phenomena of the diatribe to illustrate the 
argument repeatedly, and not without effect. Loisy’s volume is less con- 
servative, as we might expect, and less tied to the minute discussion of 
verse after verse ; it forms, in his own words, “ une esquisse préliminaire de 
l’évangelisation chrétienne en ses débuts” rather than a complete comment- 
ary on the epistle. He takes the North Galatian view of the epistles 
destination ; is fond of calling the epistle “un plaidoyer”; questions the 
ability of a visionary like St Paul to represent the fact of a situation clearly; 
and brushes aside all attempts to harmonise its point of view with the later 
representation in Acts. If the treatment of Lagrange tends to minimise 
the antinomies of Paulinism, Loisy is apt to exaggerate them ; but he would 
not come under Renan’s verdict on the Tiibingen school as “ esprits sans tact 
littéraire et sans mesure.” 

In a criticism of Van Hoonacker’s Schweich Lectures on Une Communaul 
Judéo-araméenne & Eléphantiné en Egypte aux Ve et VIF sidcles avant J.-C. 
M. René Dussaud (Revue de histoire des religions, 1916, pp. 324-332) argues 
against the Belgian scholar that the community was composed of real 
Jews, not of a mixed population; the type of Judaism was one still un- 
touched by the reforms of the fifth century. He also differs from Van 
Hoonacker in regarding the goddess ‘Anath-Yaho as native to Palestinian 
Judaism, although he admits that the traces of her worship can hardly be 
deciphered in the present O.T. text. Such secondary deities were taken 
over by the Israelites after their entrance into Canaan, and suppressed by 
the later monotheistic tendency of Judaism. In the Revue de Théologu 
et de Philosophie, pp. 26-53, Gressmann criticises kindly but severely # 
French translation of Naville’s Archeology of the Old Testament—which 
is like slaying the slain. He points out, incidentally, that so far from 
criticism being silenced by the discovery that the Habrew text rests on 
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Babylonian cuneiform, the Babylonian literature itself shows traces of a 
fusion of different sources or traditions. “Le temps n’est sans doute pas 
doigné ot la littérature babylonienne sera soumise & la méme critique 
que la littérature israélite.” Mr Handcock’s Archeology of the Holy Land 
(Fisher Unwin) is a serviceable and well-illustrated handbook to the sub- 
iect, which digests the recent results of excavation. On the inner side of 
the Old Testament, we have to chronicle a suggestive exposition of 
Feclesiastes, or the Confessions of an Adventurous Soul (Macmillan), by Rev. 
Minot Devas, and M. Giran’s 4 Modern Job (Chicago: Open Court), an 
esay on the problem of evil, in ee form. Mr Devas does not obtrude 
his Sedamhip, but it underlies his applications of the free-thinking 
religion of Ecclesiastes. He assumes the unity of the book, and makes 
ea use of his hypothesis. From the literary point of view M. Giran’s 
ialogue is not remarkable. His Job is a prosperous citizen of Amsterdam, 
who suffers cruel misfortunes in his family and business. His friends dis- 
cuss the trouble in twentieth-century terms, but, although the book is 
written with pathos and directness, even as a study of evil it fails to do 
much more than re-state the eternal question.1_ The dialogue is a 
dificult literary medium, and the difficulty is doubled when a modern 
reproduces an ancient. Dr J. E. M‘Fadyen’s Psalms in Modern Speech 
(London: Clarke) is less ambitious and more helpful. It is not a 
paraphase or adaptation, but a modern translation of the Psalter, done by 
a Semitic scholar who has taken account not only of the Hebrew text but 
of rhythmical form. A few notes are added, but the translation is left 
to speak for itself. It will enable English readers to understand the 
original meaning of the psalms as our modern versions and even the 
Vulgate, for all their devotional associations, fail sometimes to do. 

The long-debated problem of Buddhistic influence upon the New 
Testament has recently been passing into a phase of criticism which is 
oot to be increasingly sceptical of the evidence for any traces of 
Buddhistic legends in the gospel narratives. Simultaneously, two scholars 
have summed up against the older thesis, Dr Karl Beth in the Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken (1916), pp. 169-227, and Dr Carl Clemen in The 
American Journal of Theology (1916), pp. 586-548. The former study is 
the more important and incisive of the two; Dr Beth goes into consider- 
able detail, and may at least claim to have made out a good case for the 
“non-proven ” verdict. 

One or two fresh contributions to the study of John Wesley’s character 
have been made. Among these we regret that we cannot count President 
Wilson’s pomat on John Wesley’s Place in History (New York), which is 
thoroughly commonplace. But another American estimate is of real 
importance. As the title indicates, Dr S. P. Cadman’s The Three Religious 
Leaders of Oxford, and their Movements (Macmillan) covers a wide range ; 
he is more sympathetic with the men than with their movements, upon 
the whole, and this is particularly true of Newman, the least democratic of 
the three. It is not easy to say much that is fresh and relevant upon 
Wiclif, but Dr Cadman contrives to re-set each of the three leaders for a 
modern audience, and his critical study of Wesley is not the least attractive 
= of the book. ‘To supplement this, we are now fortunate enough to 

ave a good selection of Wesley’s Letters (Hodder & Stoughton), edited 


8 * Dr Inge’s essay on “The Justice of God in History” (The Constructive Quarterly, 
eptember 1916) is a really positive and satisfying discussion. 
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by Mr George Eayrs. The selection has been made, in order to elucidate 
the various facets of Wesley’s religious character and method, and the 
letters, some of which are published for the first time, are carefully edj 
with several facsimiles. It is possible from these letters to understand 
Wesley’s abhorrence of sentimentalism in religion, which is by no means q 
common feature in revivalists; but then Wesley was an organiser as well as 
a revivalist, with an administrative ability which the Roman Church would 
have probably been able to employ, had he belonged to that communion, 
It is remarkable, by the way, to find him warning a Nova Scotian Methodist 
against what he regarded as the trinity of evil: “Of Calvinism, mysticism 
and antinomianism, have a care, for they are the bane of true religion; and 
one or other of them has been the grand hindrance of the work of God, 
wherever it has broken out.” 

The year has not passed without losses in the ranks of theological 
scholarship on its historical side. We mourn the death of M. E. C. Babut, 
a brilliant younger pupil of Duchesne, who had specialised in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. His essay on Priscillien et le Priscillianisme and his 
revolutionary monograph on Saint Martin de Tours had won him particular 
distinction. He had an independent mind, which was prevented from 
swerving into eccentricity by his sound historical training. He was only 
forty-one when he fell in the fighting ranks of the French army? near 
Ypres last February. ‘“ Manibus date lilia plenis!” Those who know and 
value his work will hope that the historical study on which he is understood 
to have been engaged when the war broke out, L’adoration des empereurs et 
les origines de la persécution des chrétiens, may yet be given to the public, 
In the death of Dr H. M. Gwatkin, the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge, we mourn a veteran. He too was working up to 
the very last, but he had lived to carry on the best traditions of the 
Cambridge ecclesiastical school, though his interests were not confined to 
history. His Studies in Arianism broke fresh ground, and his history of 
the Early Church was characterised not only by comprehensive learning 
but by that spirit of equity which Dr Hort before him had so signally 
manifested. As an author and editor, he served many beyond his own 
Church. While he lived, Englishmen could point to a Church historian of 
their own who might be named side by side with Duchesne. 

Scotland, as well as England and France, has lost a very distinguished 
Church historian from her ranks. Dr A. R. MacEwen, Professor of 
Church History in the New College, Edinburgh, who died last November 
at the age of sixty-five, had a brilliant career at Oxford, where he laid the 
foundations of his subsequent work in history. His standard History of 
the Church in Scotland, the first volume of which was issued in 1918, is 
left unfinished, but by his earlier monographs and his abilities as an 
incisive and successful teacher he has given an impetus to the study of 
Church history in the North and won grateful admiration from his 
contemporaries. 


James Morratr. 
1 I take this opportunity of calling attention to an extremely suggestive study of 


French literature during the war, by M. J. Calvert in The Constructive Quarterly for 
September (pp. 582-612). 
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REVIEWS 


Concerning Prayer: its Nature, its Difficulties, and its Value. By the 
Author of “‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” Harold Anson, Leonard pi 
C. H. S. Matthews, Edwin Bevan, Rufus M. Jones, N. Micklem, 
R. Collingwood, W. F. Lofthouse, A. C. Turner, and B. H. Streeter. 
—London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1916. 


Tue effects of the war upon character are probably various and complex ; 
and we must suppose that the contradictory statements which are put 
forward are due to the narrow range of personal experience. Sometimes 
we are told that there has been such an awakening from the lethargy of 
luxury and materialism into a noble devotion to duty and religion that we 
are inclined to thank the Kaiser for having saved England from moral ruin. 
Others tell us that faith has been shaken to its foundations, and that men 
hitherto religious are wandering in a wilderness of doubt or despair. And 
lately we have read with dismay that young Canadians returning from our 
camps regard England as a sink of iniquity; and one who has had con- 
siderable opportunities of observation reports that the “direct effects” of 
the war “are brutalising, degenerative, and emphatically anti-religious,” 
rs that “men of oul social standing and refined upbringing take to 
ways.” ? 

as wrenent volume, though of universal scope, is particularly addressed 
to the intermediate class, those who “ respond to a call for high service,” 
but have no faith in the value of prayer, and those who, while “more 
religiously minded,” are perplexed on the subject of providence and of 
prayer.2 The difficulties, though perhaps awakened for the first time in 
many minds through the horrors of the present war, are of old standing ; 
and to the student of history it is no new thing that the power of inflicting 
the most fearful suffering and ruin upon the human race has been per- 
mitted to violent and cruel men. ‘The present time, however, demands a 
sincere consideration of the age-long problem ; and eleven contributors, 
not all of one dinsihiathiis, Tain combined their efforts to produce a 
series of remarkable essays, bearing on various aspects of prayer and 
collateral subjects. 

The day is probably past when anyone would wish to test the efficacy 
of prayer by experiment, as in a chemical laboratory. From such a method 
the spiritual man instinctively shrinks, not because he doubts, but because 
the whole subject lies outside the sphere of physical science, and the action 
of prayer cannot be formulated in precise laws, and in every attempt to use 
prayer as an experiment the spirit of prayer would evaporate, and of 

1 Rev. E. Glyn Evans, R.A.M.C., in The Free Catholic, p. 151. 
2 Introduction, p. ix. 
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necessity the result would be negative. Nevertheless, the belief in rayer 
though not open to experiments which might be repeated by the unspiritual, 
rests upon inward experience, and the man who habitually rays knows 
that he is very different from what he would have been without rayer, 
But he does not pretend that his petitions are always granted, ay, he 
remembers that Jesus Himself pa three times that the cup of y 
might pass from Him, but it did not pass; and that St Paul thrice prayed 
for the removal of a thorn in the flesh, but it was not removed.! Yet the 
latter exhorts his brethren, in everything, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, to make their requests known unto God ; but then he assures 
them, not that their petitions will be granted, but that the peace of God 
will keep their hearts and minds.? Prayer is to the spiritual life what 
breathing is to the physical; and as men breathed for thousands of years 
without understanding how their lives depended on it, so our hypothesis 
about prayer may be quite mistaken, and nevertheless God may in some 
mysterious way make it productive of our noblest aspirations and endeavours, 
Much will turn on the view which we take of the real nature of prayer, 
None of our authors regards it as a magical formula by which we can 
deflect the Divine Will into the channel of our own desire. One of ou 
writers defines the essence of true prayer as “ the contemplation of thin 
eternal” and “realisation of God’s love and power.”* 'The Rev. W.F. 
Lofthouse says that “prayer is our word for the intercourse of the soul 
with God.”* And Professor Rufus M. Jones, in his deeply interesting 
essay on “ Prayer and the Mystic Vision,” writes :— 

‘Religion is primarily, and at heart, the personal meeting of the soul 
with God. If that experience ceases in the world, religion, in its first 
intention, is doomed. We may still have ideas about the God whom men 
once knew intimately, and we may still continue to work for human better- 
ment, but there can be living religion only so long as the souls of men 
actually experience fresh bubbling of the living water within, and know for 
themselves that a heart of eternal love beats in the central deeps of the 
universe within reach. 

“To give up the cultivation of prayer, then, means in the long run the 
loss of the central thing in religion ; it involves the surrender of the price- 
less jewel of the soul.” 

The authors rightly perceive, however, that “the perplexities men feel 
as to the nature and value of Prayer” demand at least a provisional 
solution; and they have three qualifications which entitle them to a 
respectful and sympathetic hearing. First, it is evident that, owing to 
their own experience, prayer is to them a reality, with its foundations 
deeply laid in the religious nature of man, and that no failure in their 
hypotheses would banish from them this instinctive movement of the 
spirit. Secondly, along with this inward certainty, they are quite sensible 
of the rational difficulties which beset the entire subject, and, addressing 
themselves to the problems which seem, in the opinion of many, to reduce 
prayer to a superstition, make a serious endeavour to bring back a reasonable 
assurance to tottering faith. Those who are in perplexity, or have even 
given up the habit of prayer, may read the volume without 7 that 
they are met with airs of assumption and superiority ; and if their doubts 
are not always allayed, they must acknowledge that they have been treated 


1 2 Cor. xii. 7-9. 2 Phil. iv. 6, 7. 
’ 
3 Introduction, p. xi. Pp; OI, & P, 123. 
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with courtesy and a serious desire to help. This is not saying that the 
glutions are always satisfactory or easily grasped, or that the views of the 
different writers are always consistent with one another. ‘The essay on 
“Intercession,” for instance, — a subtle metaphysical argument, 
which the untrained thinker will not find it easy to follow. And lastly, the 
writers are liberal, in the sense that they frankly admit what seem to be 
the established results of modern investigation in regard to both the Old 
and the New ‘Testaments ; that they aim at reaching truth, and not at the 
establishment of traditional dogma; and that some of them at least are 

for extensive reforms, and indeed criticise rather severely some 
revalent usages in the Church of England. One writer even affirms 
that “the great mass of sincere doubt is mostly the revolt of intellectual 
morality against the spiritual infidelity of Christians.”! In another essay, 
although, or rather because, the author is deeply Christian, it is declared 
that “prayer can be both genuine and exalted even if nothing is known 
either of the Jesus of history or the Christ of theology. . . . In all true 
prayer the spirit is one and the same.” * 

On one or two points we may make a few remarks by way of criticism. 
The problem of sin is confessedly not to be solved by the hypothesis of a 
devil, which, even if admitted, would only relegate the difficulty to a more 
distant and mysterious region. Nevertheless, evil (correctly, as it appears 
to me) is regarded as something real and positive, standing in opposition 
to the will of God. But, while there is agreement on this point, different 
views of the source and nature of sin appear in the volume. In the essa 
on “The Devil” the whole burden is thrown upon the freedom of the will, 
which is presented in its extreme form. The writer says: “The truth is 
that evil neither requires nor admits any explanation whatever. To the 

uestion, ‘Why do people do wrong?’ the only answer is, ‘ Because they 
choose to.” To a wad obsessed by the idea of causation, the idea that 
everything must be explained by something else, this answer seems in- 
adequate. But action is precisely that which is not caused ; the will of a 
person acting determines itself and is not determined by anything outside 
itself... . An act of the will is its own cause and its own explanation.”? 
Still, he maintains “that the immense majority of crimes are done under 
a kind of self-deception.”* ‘This view seems to leave no room for St Paul’s 
experience of some hostile power driving him against his will. But surely 
this experience is not fictitious. It belongs to men of strongly passionate 
nature, who under a vehement impulse > things which they afterwards 
bitterly lament; and such men feel, not that they willed the evil deed, 
but that they did not exert their will sufficiently to prevent it. Anger 
unrestrained will strike a cruel blow; and if the will steps in, it has a 
severe struggle to master the vindictiveness which clamours for the per- 
petration of an acknowledged wrong. 

The author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia takes a different view, and extends 
the reality of sin far beyond the limits of the individual will. In the 
essay on “ Repentance and Hope,” sin is classified as racial, personal, and 
corporate; and accordingly sin is defined as “whatever man is or does 
which differs from God’s ideal of what he ought to do or be.” Objection 
is taken to the fact that “we nowadays connect the sense of guilt only 
with sin in its second aspect, as the conscious, personal violation of any 
known duty.”> It appears to me that some distinctions and limitations 


1 P, 404, * P. 61. 3 P, 459. 4 P. 466. 5 P. 140 sq. 
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are required. I agree with the author that it is convenient and 

to include under a single term the whole range of moral evil, and op, 
sequently to regard as sin whatever in us is opposed to holiness, justi 
and love, even though under the restraint of a consecrated will it should 
never manifest itself in action; and I believe that our prayers for pardon 
and help, in the great majority of cases, refer to this inner defilement, and 
not to any overt acts of wrong. We seek for pardon because the ei) 
in us disturbs our communion with God, and we may not have striven 
sufficiently against the insidious working of its poison. But we pray sii 
more for the healing grace which will cleanse the fountains of our life, and 
make us so conscious of God’s love that all evil desire will die within , 
Still, there is a wide difference between this diffused sinfulness and deliberate 
wrongdoing ; and it is to the latter alone, I think, that we properly apply 
the term “guilt.” It is for that alone that we sincerely and fully blane 
ourselves. We do not blame ourselves for having inherited an impure or 
irascible nature, any more than we praise ourselves for having arms and 
legs. So far as we can see at present, our animal passions are an inheritance 
from our animal origin ; and these passions, which in the lower animals are 
innocent and beneficent, have become sinful in us because our rise into 
self-consciousness has increased their power and stained them with impurity, 
and we survey them against a background of Divine holiness. Neverthe. 
less, I think we must distinguish between propensities, such as selfishnes, 
envy, malice, and revenge, which are intrinsically evil, and, if unchecked, 
necessarily bring forth evil fruit, and those imperfections which hold ts 
back from our ideal, but are not characterised by any positive wrong, 
These latter do not seem to have the nature of sin, and are quite inevitab 
in a world based on the idea of progress. 

Lastly, in this connection, we must ask, whence comes the ideal by which 
we judge ourselves, and which always floats before us as something which 
we have not yet attained? It seems strange that the author whom I have 
ventured to criticise says that “‘ everywhere we see the choice between good 
and evil left to man, and victory dependent on his initiative.”1 Professor 
Rufus M. Jones appears similarly to leave the initiative to man, when he 
writes: “I have aaee spoken of mystic vision—the experience of intercourse 
—as though it were an experience which just ‘comes,’ like a wind blowing 
where it lists, man knows not how; but that is far from the truth. When 
it ‘comes’ it is to a soul prepared for it and expecting it.”? It seems to 
me that the initiative is always on the side of God. The ideal which woos 
us is not of our own creation, but is, for the Christian, “the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.”? Did Saul the persecutor, hastening with hot 
zeal to Damascus, “ expect” the mystic vision which changed in a moment 
the whole current of his life? Doubtless he was “ prepared ” for it; yet 
the preparation was through the hidden working of the Spirit, so that even 
there the initiative was with God. Paul himself declared, “ By the grace 
of God I am what I am”*; and another disciple confesses, «* We love him 
because he first loved us.”® Yes, and in these latter days the vision of 
God sometimes comes when men have neither sought nor expected it, and 
they have seen the vastness and the glory of the spiritual life, the Divine 
Power and Beauty penetrating all nature, the Holy Spirit hidden and 
pleading in the heart of man, even a buried grandeur in the most sinful 

. 2. ee oP, 1am 
3 Phil, iii, 14, * 1 Cor. xv. 10. 5 1 John iv. 19. 
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and repulsive, a grandeur which evokes a reverent awe and loving pity. 
All this may come, not as an anticipated gift sought with prayers and 
tears, but through the power of a Divine call, which has spoken with voice 
so clear and thrilling that the deaf ears have been pierced and the dead 
heart has leaped into unimagined life. Still, as of old, “it is not of him 
that willeth or of him that runneth”; and even if in prayer we have sought 
eternal things, it is because the Spirit has already borne witness with our 

init to the existence of a supreme Reality and an ideal life, so that all 
boasting in our own initiative is precluded. It remains with us to refuse 
or to accept the Divine call; but even if we accept it, the spark of love 
in our hearts is not of our own kindling, but is a tiny ray from that 
infinite Love which dwells eternal in the heavens. 

[have noted some other subjects for remark. Especially I wished to 
enter a gentle protest against the confusion, which is becoming too common, 
of the legitimate rhetorical use of such words as “sacrament” and 
«sacerdotal” and the strict theological use, a confusion which perplexes 
thought, and has the strange result of establishing quite opposite con- 
clusions by the same argument. But I have already exceeded due bounds ; 
and I trust sufficient has been said to commend to the readers of the 
Hibbert Journal this valuable and suggestive volume. 

JAMES DrumMonp. 





OxrorD. 


A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson. By Gustavus Watts Cunningham, 
A.M., Ph.D.—London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1916. 


Two things are evident at once to the reader of this interesting study. 
The first is the sympathy which the author everywhere manifests for the 
hilosophy he criticises. ‘The second is that every criticism is brought 
biard in regard to what is fundamentally important in the doctrine 
itself, The result is a study which takes us at once to the heart of the 
philosophical problem. 

To discern the direction of a philosopher's criticism of a philosophical 
theory, the first essential is to know the standpoint from which the 
criticism is made. Bergson’s theory of Creative Evolution is opposed to 
two antithetical interpretations of the nature and principle of Evolution. 
The first is the mechanistic interpretation, associated with the Darwinian 
theory, and widely accepted by biologists. The other is the finalistic 
interpretation, associated with the Hegelian and other idealist theories 
which conceive reality sub specie sxternitatis: it appeals mainly to 
philosophers. Professor Cunningham writes from the Hegelian standpoint, 
and he defends Hegel’s theory against the charge that it involves the 
unreality of time, or that it confronts us with what Professor James named 
a“block universe,” or what Bergson has described as a universe in which 
tout est donné. On the contrary, he maintains not only that both the 
great principles for which Bergson contends, the reality of time and the 
open universe, are conserved, but many positive inconsistencies in Bergson’s 
doctrine are cleared away, by a right understanding of Hegel. He would 
substitute therefore a theory he names Creative Finalism for Bergson’s 
theory of Creative Evolution. 

I imagine there are few now who regard the once prevalent idea of 
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Hegel’s philosophy, that it was an attempt to reduce things to 
thought about things, and to evolve a factual world out of self-conscious. 
ness by the pure agency of discursive thought, as anything but a most 
superficial caricature. ‘There are still many, however, who hold that the 
Hegelian system involves as its essential principle a theory of the 
Absolute which negates the reality of change. If it does not, and if the 
view that it does be due to a misunderstanding of Hegel, then there 
undoubtedly is a striking appearance of identity anes Hegel’s con 
of mental activity and Bergson’s concept of a vital impulse which gx. 
ternalises itself in intellectual frames. And this seems to have struck 
several philosophers of late as well as the author of this book. Lon 
Haldane has called particular attention to it in the paper read last 
December to the Aristotelian Society on “ Progress in Philosophical 
Research” (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1915-16). And the 
Italian philosopher Croce, quoting Bergson’s description of an intuitiye 
knowledge “ qui s’installe dans le mouvement et adopte la vie méme de 
choses,” remarks: “ Was not this just what Hegel demanded, and the point 
from which he began—to find a form of mind, which should be mobile as 
the movement of the real, which should participate in the life of things, 
which should feel ‘the pulse of reality,’ and mnt mentally reproduce 
the rhythm of its development, without breaking it into pieces or makin 
it om and falsifying it?” (Philosophy of Hegel, English trans., p, 214; 
see also Logica, p. 388). 

Professor Cunningham, however, appears to hold that this apparent 
identity is an illusion, and that Bergson’s theory of intuition implies a 
position which is the antithesis of the Hegelian standpoint. The ground 
of this judgment is not anything Bergson has said directly bearing on 
Hegel,—for, as the author points out, Bergson has given no evidence in his 
works of acquaintance with Hegelianism either in the form in which itis 
presented by Hegel himself or in that which it has taken in the so-called 
neo-Hegelian movement (and this I believe is true),—the ground for it is 
purely the implication in the acceptance of Kant’s doctrine that intelligence 
cannot grasp reality, and the corollary that if there be another form of 
howaleles it must be non-intellectual. This in Professor Cunningham's 
view is a grave defect in Bergson’s doctrine, the full meaning of which will 
be clear if we now examine his particular criticisms. 

The first and quite the most important of these concerns Bergson’s 
theory of the nature of intuition and its claim to be the distinctive method 
of philosophy. Two inconsistencies are charged against Bergson, and 
their effect is, so it is held, to confront him with a dilemma from which 
escape is impossible. ‘The two inconsistencies appear to me very different 
in the degree of their importance, probably because one rests on a difficulty 
about the doctrine which I do not feel, while the other refers to a difficulty 
in the doctrine itself which I do feel. There is an aspect of Bergson’ 
doctrine of intuition which requires elucidation, and which has not, so far 
as I can discover, been explicitly dealt with by Bergson himself. It may 
be that when it is elucidated it will bring the doctrine even nearer to the 
view which Professor Cunningham holds to be that of Hegel. Briefly, 
the first inconsistency is that Bergson proclaims intuition to be the 
special method of philosophy, yet in his own philosophising he never 
makes, and cannot make, use of it, but relies wholly on scientific, that 1s, 
intellectual, method; the second is that he thf under the term 
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intuition such wholly different meanings as the instinct of the hymenoptera 
and the artist’s vision. 

In regard to the first, let me say at once that I make no complaint of 
the manner in which the case against Bergson is set forth. Bergson does 
teach that “intelligence must be supplemented by another form or type 
of knowledge. We need a new met od which will bring us into direct 
touch with the vital impetus and which will enable us to deal with the 
tension of reality. And this is the method which the new philosophy 
undertakes to define for us; it is the method of intuition.” What really 
wales me is to imagine the sort of expectation which the announcement 
of this new method raised in Professor Cunningham’s mind. Some two or 
three years ago, when Sir J. J. Thomson demonstrated the existence of an 
atom with an atomic weight till then unknown to chemist or physicist, it 
was pointed out to him by a prominent theosophist that his discovery had 
already been forestalled, that an atom corresponding exactly to that which 
he had discovered had been proved to exist by methods quite different 
from the crude materialistic experiments made in his laboratory. It was 
quite true. I wonder whether Professor Cunningham expected some such 
announcement as this from Bergson. I do not think so ; but supposing he 
did, supposing he understood Bergson to have claimed to have discovered 
new truth by a new method, surely he did not expect him also to 
communicate the new truth by the new method ! 

What is this new method, different from the method of science, and 
peculiarly fitted to be the instrument of philosophy? Well, to me there 
isnothing mysterious or cryptic about it at all. It is a method which, 
unlike that of science, does not seek by greater abstraction to gain greater 
precision, but turns at once to the concrete even at the sacrifice of pre- 
cision. It not only turns to the concrete but it grasps it in its immediacy 
and not by logical progression through negation. Has Bergson given us 
no example of this method at work? What is the doctrine of the intellect 
itself but a case in point? By the intellect alone we cannot know what is 
more and greater than the intellect. If then the intellect can appear as a 
luminous nucleus, it must be because philosophy grasps immediately the 
significance of the penumbra. 

The second inconsistency charged against Bergson’s theory of intuition 
is more grave, for it concerns the doctrine itself. Professor Cunningham 
describes it (p. 47 et seg.) as a contradiction between two views about the 
nature of intellect: according to one view the intellect is the opposite, the 
antithesis, of intuition ; according to the other, which is implicit, not explicit, 
the intellect is a degree of intuition, continuous with it and derived from 
it by a process of shrinkage or condensation (the “ luminous nucleus ” idea). 
There is a difficulty here which needs elucidation, but I think it can be 
shown to involve no inconsistency at all. It may, however, require an 
elaboration of the theory of intuition. I should like, therefore, to state 
the problem in my own way and in terms, not of intellect, but of intuition. 
Bergson represents intuition and intellect as the two branches of a 
dichotomy tending in their development to become ever more completely 
dissociated, and each, as it progresses towards perfection, tending to 
emphasise the characters which distinguish it from the other, and to dis- 
card as encumbrances the characters which it shared with the other in the 
original impulse before the dichotomy manifested itself. So we have in 
the world two types of mental activity pronounced in their mutual 
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opposition, the instinct of the hymenoptera and the intelligence of may 
This is one view of intuition, there is another. ‘The intellect is concept 
forming faculty. It moulds or shapes the content of experience, ut 
what is this content which flows into intellectual moulds, this flux which 
intellect fixes into shapes and static forms, and then binds together 
class-concepts? It is the reality as we know it by intuition. Intuitigy 
apprehends reality in its actual living flow ; it is life itself coming to 4 
consciousness of its own activity. Intuition is the artist’s way of appre. 
hending reality. The artist’s vision is an intuition, and so far as we lj 
have intuition we all are artists. The rare souls who are artists 
excellence differ from us vulgar souls only in the degree of their power to 
penetrate the veil which intellect has dropped between us an reality 
(Bergson, Essay on Laughter, p. 150). But then the artist’s vision is 
creation, a carving out or shaping of reality, which because it is intuition 
expresses itself in particular images and not in intellectual concepts, This 
is the other view of intuition. Are the two views inconsistent ? Does the 
term intuition mean the same, connote the same fact, in each case? (Can 
intuition be at once an immediate apprehension of flowing, ceaselessly 
changing life, and so the antithesis of intellect, and also an image-formi 
activity distinct from but yet continuous with the intellect to which jt 
supplies the matter of its concepts? This is the problem. 

The key to its solution lies, it appears to me, in the distinction between 
instinct as an innate knowledge of things, and intelligence as an innate 
knowledge of relations (Ev. Cré., p. 159). The word innate means that 
the activity of knowing is a natural and not an individually acquired 
disposition. If now we regard these two activities from the standpoint of 
philosophical analysis of knowledge—and this is Professor Cunningham's 
standpoint, the standpoint of Hegel—then what impresses us is their com- 
plementary characters. If on the other hand we regard them from the 
standpoint of evolutionary biology, as two developing tendencies, then we 
are impressed by their antithetical characters. There is no inconsistency 
but a difference of standpoint, and both standpoints are equally necessary 
and equally important. 

This, however, merely touches a formal difficulty; let us come to the 
substantial problem. Bergson represents the function of the intellect to 
be immobilisation—the shaping, fixing, moulding in static forms a reality 
in itself flowing ceaselessly. And he represents the function of intuition 
to be the apprehending of the flowing in its flux and as a flux. Butin 
this case the artist’s vision will fall under intellect, not under intuition. 
For though his outlook be on the flow and not trammelled by conceptual 
forms, yet his vision takes shape, his activity is forming images, which later 
he will fix in material works of art. He may differ from the man of 
science and the philosopher in the greater ductility his forms possess, he 
may be nearer the unfixed flux or better able to see its nature, but in s0 
far as his mind is active it is working intellectually, if to work intellectually 
is to give fixity. Yet further, if intellect be the innate knowledge of 
relations (universals) and intuition the innate knowledge of things 
(particulars), then not only are intuition and intellect equally necessary, but 
the intellect is dependent on intuition. This seems to me to be the basis 
of Professor Cunningham’s objection. Intuition, I understand him to say, 
so soon as we really come to close quarters with it, turns out to be not 
antithetical to, but identical with, intellect. He suspects, and suspicion 
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ws into conviction, that Bergson assumes that “ forming an idea of an 
object and forming an image of it are one and the same thing ” (p. 66). 

We seem to have a paradox, but it is only a seeming Lot and an 

analogy in the physical world will at once come to mind. The positive 
and negative poles of the magnet are non-existent in abstraction and 
antithetical in union. But in the case of intuition it is clear that a new 
distinction is called for, a distinction between esthetic intuition and 
metaph sical intuition. Either may be pure intuition, but the meta- 
tyscal intuition is a limiting concept, while the esthetic intuition is 
we If over against intellectual knowledge, or knowledge of relations, 
we represent a mental activity or intellect, a concept-forming activity of 
the mind, then over against intuitive knowledge, or knowledge of things, 
we must represent a mental activity of imagination, an image-producing 
activity. It will then become clear that while intuition may stand alone, 
presupposing no other form of activity on which it depends, intellect is 
wholly dependent on intuition. 

This is the doctrine Croce has expounded in his theory of art 
(v. Estetica, ch. i.). ‘There are many points of difference, and the differ- 
ences are important, but in the essential doctrine that the artist’s vision is 
intuition both Bergson and Croce appear to me to agree, and their agree- 
ment is not verbal but substantial. ‘The distinction between image- 
forming and idea-forming, on which Professor Cunningham bases his 
criticism, is nowhere, so far as I remember, explicitly drawn by Bergson, but 
it seems to me everywhere implicit in his theory. 

Let me now turn from Professor Cunningham’s account of Bergson to 
his account of Hegel. The charge against Bergson is that his “ intellect ” 
is simply the Kantian Verstand, and that he argues as though the concept 
of Kant were the accepted modern standpoint of intellectualism, unconscious 
of the wholly different and wider meaning of the Hegelian Begriff. 
“Thought as Hegel defines it is regarded as capable of entering into the 
heart of reality and of seizing it in its mobility” (p. 77). “It is the life 
of the mind which finds expression in conscious experience as a totality” 
(p. 91). “The true, the good, and the beautiful are expressions of it ; for 
it is our very self-consciousness” (2b.). Now this and much more serves 
to prove that Hegel uses thought in the same sense in which Bergson uses 
intuition—intuition as the whole which holds within it intelligence as a 
luminous nucleus. ‘This seems to me true and well said. Hegel saw as 
Bergson sees that the intellect is not the whole mind. But is this all, and 
is there no difference between the two doctrines? Bergson’s notion of 
the intellect as a mode of activity evolved to serve the vital needs of the 
organism is nowhere to be found in Hegel, nor the doctrine of the mutual 
adaptation of intellect to matter and matter to intellect. Bergson’s theory 
of knowledge is at the same time a theory of life, and on this rests his 
claim to have made a clear advance in philosophy and an original con- 
tribution of permanent value. 

I will merely notice Professor Cunningham’s two objections to the 
theory of duration because neither of them seems to me to grip, and one 
of them seems to me a misapprehension of, or at any rate a failure to 
appreciate, an important doctrine. The first objection is that Bergson’s 
notion of duration is a wholly irrational concept which can only be 
predicated of an essentially unintelligible process. This he calls an a priori 
objection. ‘The other is that the analysis of conscious experience, on which 
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the idea of duration is based, is not exhaustive ; it omits something, anj 
what it omits gives a markedly different aspect to the process, ‘Oh 
first of these objections I shall say nothing, because it is clear that Curation 
is unintelligible only in the narrow sense which Bergson gives to th 
intellect. Were it unintelligible in the absolute sense, Professor Cunnin 
could not have been able to give the lucid account of it which he has 
given. ‘The second objection is that the whole work of conseryj 
experience and making it unitary falls on the dynamic memory, and py 

lace is left for dynamic imagination, which is an equally essential factor 
in the unity of consciousness. In other words, Bergson takes no account 
of the forward-looking aspect of consciousness. This criticism amazes me. 
One of Bergson’s most characteristic doctrines is to my thinking essential} 
what Professor Cunningham seems to mean by dynamic imagination— 
the doctrine of “attention to life.” And, indeed, are not things for 
Bergson a product of imagination? They are our virtual actions, the 
reflection to the mind of a certain influence it might exercise. 

Both the foregoing objections are, however, probably only meant to 
lead to the main objection to the whole theory of creative evolution, 
the objection that it rejects a teleological explanation of the univers, 
Bergson rejects finalism as an interpretation of the world-process because, 
he says, like mechanism it makes time unreal, for it presupposes that all 
is given, it confronts us with a block universe in which change and novelty 
are strangers (p. 134). On the other hand, Bergson acknowledil an 
element of truth in finalism, for the world is the expression of one principle 
and is therefore unitary and harmonious, but the principle is an impulsion 
not an attraction. ‘The harmony therefore is imperfect, existing in 
principle, not in fact. This is the*doctrine of the open universe. 

Professor Cunningham urges that a teleological or finalistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe does not involve either of the concepts which come 
under Bergson’s ban. The plausibility of Bergson’s argument rests, in his 
view, on a false disjunction. This is, that evolution must either reproduce 
an eternally fixed and changeless plan or else be a process whose unity is 
only a vis a tergo (p. 146). The disjunction rests on a separation of 
intelligence and will, and this is the basis of the theory of creative evolution. 
Against this view Professor Cunningham presents the Hegelian doctrine. 
“The will is a special way of thinking; it is thought translating itself 
into reality; it is the impulse of thought to give itself reality” (Hegel's 
Philosophy of Right, p.11). He interprets this as meaning that intelligence 
is rationalised will, and formulates another doctrine which he wishes us to 
call creative finalism. 

The essence of creative finalism is that the directing ends constitute 
the organising principle of the process of experience, that these ends are 
essentially dynamic, and that the principle of which they are the elemeuts 
is growing and changing, is in fact creative, and we must predicate this 
principle of reality in general. 

But is this ieeod ifferent from, or rather at variance with, Bergson’s 
doctrine? It depends. The sting lies in the author's application of 
the term dynamic to the ends. The meaning is, if I do not mistake, 
that the ends of our actions determine the form of our present activity 
in precisely the same way in which the acted past determines it. Is this 
conceivable? It seems to involve the contradiction that an end, not yet 
itself determined, can yet be determinative. Bergson’s theory is cleat. 
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acted past is organically preserved in the acting present, determining 
> form oF the activity. The past is unchangeable, not because it has 
ceased to exist but because it is already acted. The future is open, not 
because it is re is full of our virtual actions,—but because the 
actions which fill it are not yet acted. I cannot see how Professor 
Cunningham can hold that future ends determine present activity in the 
same dynamic sense in oe actions do, and himself escape the 
isjunction,—either the un ends are, like the acted past, fixed and 
unalterable and the universe eternally complete, or the ends are changeable 
and so unlike the acted past. 

| will conclude this critical notice of a most welcome study of Bergson’s 

ilosophy by saying that, though I am unable to agree with the author 
in his particular criticism of the theory of creative evolution, I am fully 
in accord with him in the general aim. I share with him the feeling that 
injustice is done alike to Bergson and to the philosophers who in contrast 
to him are called intellectualists, by the presentation of the new philosophy 
as an anti-intellectualism, a romanticism, a pragmatism, and the like. 
Such epithets obscure the philosophical problem. What often gives an 
appearance of inconsistency in Bergson is just what to many of his followers 
ves the peculiar stimulus of his philosophy, its non-reliance on system. 
Phave always felt that there is a strong fundamental basis of agreement 
between Hegel and Bergson, but, as Croce has shown so clearly, in Hegel 
there is much which is no longer living, but dead: in Bergson, I am tempted 
to add, there is much which has hardly yet come to life. 

H. Wixpon Carr. 
Kino’s Cottecr, Lonpon. 





Elements of Folk-Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt.—Authorised Trans- 
lation by Edward Leroy Schaub, Ph.D.—London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd, 1916. 


Tus work differs from the larger and well-known Vodkerpsychologie in 
that, while the latter dealt with the main forms of expression of the folk- 
mind, separately and more or less in the order of their historical develop- 
ment, this endeavours to show the relation of the various processes to 
one another and to indicate the manner in which they co-operate in the 
development of mankind as a whole. An attempt is here made, in fact, 
to give in outline a history of the development of mankind in terms of 
folk-psychology, and, as one may gather from the concluding remarks of 
the book, Wundt thinks that in such a psychological history alone is to 
be found the basis of a sound philosophy of history. By folk-psychology 
is not meant a science which deals with the mental characteristics peculiar 
to different peoples or races and distinguishing them from one another, 
but really what in England would presumably be called social psychology, 
whose problems relate to those mental phenomena which presuppose the 
interaction of many minds and which are inexplicable in terms of the 
individual consciousness alone. Preference is given to the term Folk 
(Volk) as being comprehensive and including within its scope many minor 
social groupings, such as families, clans, etc. 

The method pursued consists in taking, so to speak, transverse 
sections in the course of development described by folk-psychology, with 
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a view of discovering the main phases or stages of that development, 
Wundt thinks four such stages can be distinguished, the last not 
yet completed. These are: (1) the Primitive Age; (2) the Totemic Age: 
(3) the Age of Heroes and Gods, or, more briefly, the Heroic Age; (4) the 
Development to Humanity. 

Wundt’s treatment of the Primitive Age seems to be based upon the 
information furnished by anthropology upon peoples usually regarded 43 
belonging to the lowest level of culture, such as the Semang and Sakai 
the Negritoes, the Veddas, and the Pygmies. The Australians being 
possessed of an elaborate social organisation are relegated to a higher lot 
Though his discussion in this connection, as indeed throughout the volume, 
is full of interesting and instructive suggestions, it must yet be admitted 
that Wundt was not sufficiently impressed with the difficulties of inter. 
pretation that confront the investigator of social evolution in its earlier 
phases. Generalisations such as Wundt wishes to establish presuppose 
an exhaustive morphology or 9 emp which in the present stage of 
anthropology we are far indeed from possessing. Certainly this pe 
abounds in general statements for which no adequate evidence is offered, 
at any rate within the limits of the book itself. Thus, for example, it is 
urged that a closely guarded endogamous monogamy was the exclusive 
mode of marriage in the Primitive Age, and that the development of the 
family may ee as having proceeded from such monogamy, through 
a union of polyandry and polygam , to the so-called group-marriage, 
thence to polygamy, and finally ck to monogamy. Now, the evidence 
for the prevalence of monogamy in the Primitive Age is based upon the 
accounts of the Veddas given by the brothers Sarasin ; of the Semang and 
Sakai, by Martin; and of the Negritoes and Pygmies, by authorities not 
stated. Wundt himself admits that the Bushmen, who certainly belong to 
this age, are polygamous, though he explains this exception as due to the 
influence of the surrounding Bantu peoples. Closer investigation shows 
that Martin is far from clear as to the Sakai or Senoi, as he calls them; 
whilst, according to Skeat, polygamy does exist among them, and Wilkinson 
tells us that the morals of the Semang are lax. As to the Pygmies, we are 
told by Sir H. H. Johnston that they are polygamous, indeed that they 
seem to approach very near promiscuity home incest in their marital 
relations. Further, we learn from the Annales du Musée du C 
that the Batua Pygmies practise polygamy, though in some localities 
they are monogamous. On the whole, the evidence does not make for the 
special association of monogamy with the lowest culture. The most that 
can be said is that there is more of it under the conditions of forest or 
jungle life. Nor can proof be offered for the exclusive prevalence of 
endogamy in the Primitive Age. Here Wundt relies upon the Sarasins’ 
account of the Veddas. The existence of clan exogamy among the Veddas 
has, however, been clearly shown by Dr and Mrs Seligmann. Sept- 
exogamy exists among the Andaman Islanders, whilst of the Negritoes of 
Negros we are told by seventeenth-century observers that marriage within 
the horde was forbidden, and that wives could only be obtained by capture 
from other tribes. Local exogamy too is alleged for the Sakai. It should 
also be noted that Wundt offers no evidence for the peculiar association 
of polyandry with a definite stage in the development of the family. 0 
far as the evidence goes, it seems to occur sporadically throughout all levels 

of savage life. 
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Objections of a similar kind can be raised against Wundt’s descriptions 

of the religion of the Primitive Age. He may be right in denying to 
rimitive man a belief in a supreme God and in explaining all cases of 
alleged monotheism as due to external influence, but one may legitimately 
uestion the assertion that “ primitive” religion consists exclusively of a 

belief in magic or demons. Cases of belief in higher Gods and culture- 
heroes are undoubtedly found among peoples of a very low level of culture. 
According to Sir H. H. Johnston, the idea of a supreme spirit of the sky 
is held by the Pygmies. The Sakai, according to Skeat, believe in certain 

ter spirits who are very likely gods. The Veddas, according to Dr 
csenn, believe in Yaka, who, if not gods, have certainly attained the 
position of heroes, and in a Kandi Yaka, a Lord of the Dead to whom lesser 
spirits have to apply for leave to obtain offerings and help their relations. 

e Negritoes o Zambales believe that the spirits of all who die enter 
one Supreme Spirit whose abode is in a rock. These facts and many more 
which could be adduced are sufficient to indicate the danger of generalisa- 
tions, in this connection. 

Coming now to the Totemic Age, it should be noted that by totemism 
Wundt understands not merely a complex of mythological belief, but also a 
unique form of tribal organisation affecting all social institutions, which, it 
is alleged, remained constant throughout this age. Here too the discussion 
is learned and instructive; but it may be doubted whether the desire for 
logical connectedness has not often led Wundt to impose the conception of 
totemism upon the facts rather than deduce it from them, and whether the 
evidence warrants us in saying that at one time totemism everywhere 

revailed and that it deserves the name of a transition stage in mental 
Teilepeiant. 

One illustration may perhaps be given of Wundt’s method here. This 
is taken from his analysis of the religious beliefs of this age. Reverting 
to a well-known distinction of his between a soul that is bound to the body 
or a corporeal soul and a free soul or psyche which may leave the body and 
continue its existence independently of ie Wundt shows that the latter form 
of soul-belief comes in the Totemic Age to have a decided predominance. 
At first the soul is held to be embodied in the so-called “soul animals.” 
Gradually other animals are added, and even plants, especially those which 
have a close relation to man. The introduction of plants into the realm of 
totemic ideas mediates the transition from the totem to the fetish. 
Finally the totem animal comes to be an ancestral animal, and with the 
greater prominence assigned to the memory of human forefathers, with the 
rise of culture, the animal ancestor changes into the human ancestor. 
Fetishism and ancestor-worship are thus claimed to be logical develop- 
ments of totemism. Ancestor-worship is taken to be one of the turning- 
points to the new era of Heroes and Gods. 

The chapter dealing with the Age of Heroes and Gods is perhaps the 
most suggestive in the book. Here Wundt discusses the rise of pdlitical 
society, the differentiation of classes and vocations, the origin of cities, the 
development of the legal system, the origin of gods. In the main it is the 
peoples of civilised antiquity that are referred to here. In many cases the 
contrast between this and the preceding is drawn in a somewhat 
sharp manner. Thus, to take an exam Ie, the “ political” society of the 
age is sharply contrasted with the “tribal” organisation of the Totemic 
Age. A careful review of the available evidence would show, however, that 
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there is a more or less continuous advance in organised government as we 
ascend from lower to higher cultures, and there can be no doubt that in the 
higher phases of even the savage world we find societies which can yo 
longer be called tribal. ‘There are many instances among African peoples, 
for example, among whom government has become so centralised, that foe 
divisions have lost their independence, and local chiefs have become heads 
of districts appointed by king or council. Such societies can surely no 
longer be called tribal, but are political or even national. In this as in 
many other respects it may be doubted whether Wundt’s three “ Ages” 
really sum up such definite characteristics of social evolution as would 
entitle them to be described as genuine stages in the development of 
mankind. 

In the concluding chapter Wundt gives a rapid survey of the factors 
operating in the fourth phase of social evolution, the Development to 
Humanity. He points out that, though — is neither inevitable nor 
continuous, but subject to deviations and retrogressions, yet in the main 
the development to humanity forms a connected whole explicable in terms: 
of psychological law. It is not until after the Age of Heroes and Gods 
that the notion of Humanity in the sense of a demand for an ideal 
condition in which appreciation of human worth shall have become a 
universal norm, and universal rights and duties shall belong to all men as 
men, comes to play a role of importance. Several factors are involved in 
this development to humanity. The first is the rise of the idea of a 
World-Empire, which brought with it the consciousness of a unity embrac- 
ing the whole of mankind, and which resulted in an enormous extension of 
the institutions of law and administration. World-empire prepared the 
way for World-Culture. The Greco-Roman world-culture was character- 
ised by cosmopolitanism united with individualism. The growing 
appreciation of the value of personality was accompanied by a growi 
indifference to the State. In the Renaissance the cult of the individual 
reached its highest point. But in certain respects the Renaissance world- 
culture had characteristics all its own. It was characterised, namely, bya 
heightened political and national interest. The Renaissance may be said, 
in Wundt’s view, to have laid the basis for a form of world-culture 
which remains the ideal of civilised mankind to-day, i.e. the combination 
of humanistic and national endeavour, and the recognition that true 
humanitarian world-culture does not mean the suppression of national 
freedom and initiative. 

As one of the last of the creations possessing universal human 
significance Universal Religion makes its appearance, and in connection with 
it the striving for universality is far keener than in connection with world- 
empire or world-culture. Finally, world-religion and world-culture form 
the basis of World-History—a very important factor in the collective con- 
sciousness of mankind. Wundt draws attention to the noteworthy fact 
that, from the time of St Augustine up to the eighteenth century, religious 
development was regarded as establishing the only connection between the 
various periods of history. The idea that Christianity was destined to be 
a world-religion and that it originated historically, meant on the one hand, 
that it was independent of the limits of a single people, and on the other 
that it was subject in its development to law. But though it followed 
that the course of human history was teleologically determined, yet the 
plan and the goal were imposed from without and known to mankind only 
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through revelation. In the age of the Enlightenment the idea of history as 
the education of mankind was substituted for the notion of a supernatural 
revelation, and in Lessing’s writings this in turn is transformed into the 
notion of self-education, or development determined by the laws of mental 
life. ‘Then Herder did away with the restriction of the history of mankind 
to religious development, and substituted for the latter development to 
humanity. Thus the way was cleared for the fundamental conviction of 
nineteenth-century philosophers that history is the result of laws immanent 
in historical life itself. ‘This view received its fullest expression in Hegel’s 
works. The fundamental defect of Hegel’s philosophy of history lies, in 
Wundt’s view, in the fact that it was guided too much by a logical schema- 
tism which was often imposed upon history rather than deduced from it. 
Wundt is of the opinion that the direct approach to a true philosophy 
of history is to be found in a psychological account of the development of 
mankind, presumably of the kind now supplied by him. Inconnection with 
this whole discussion a striking omission should perhaps be noted. No 
reference is made to the humanitarianism of Comte and the Positivists. 

Morris GInsBER6. 

University Cotitece, Lonpon. 





The Divine Aspect of History. By John Rickards Mozley.—2 vols. 
xx +407, x +509.—Cambridge University Press, 1916. 


Tus is a beautifully printed book, written by an author who bears a 
distinguished name. Wide reading and careful scholarship are displayed 
on every page, and both the standpoint and the reverent tone of the work 
cannot fail to impress the reader. ‘The scope of the work is immense, for 
it is nothing less than a review of the whole course of natural and human 
history down to the year 1915 a.p., in order to prove that divine guidance 
can be discerned throughout nature, and in all periods of human history. 
It contains much sane thinking, and its attitude is altogether optimistic. 
The book reminds one of The Nature of Man, by Metchnikoff, and The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, by Houston Chamberlain, which 
between them cover much the same ground, but are pessimistic in their 
outlook, and give a verdict against a That the author, though 
reverent, is fearless in his quest after the truth can be seen from the 
following quotation: “It is as immoral to be influenced against one’s 
conscience by the fear of hell as it is to be influenced against one’s conscience 
by the fear of death” (vol. ii. p. 182). 

The divine element in human history is interpreted as spiritual force 
rather than light (vol. i. p. 215), and we must keep our moral judgment 
awake as a condition of discovering this force. The essence of religion is 
described as trust, and prayer is indispensable for its vitality. Prayer, 
however, is the intercourse of the human spirit with God, Jesus, and the 
saints, these being the Trinity in so far as the author is able to accept that 
dogma as containing an element of truth. He is sympathetic towards 
religious symbolism, but places the emphasis on moral rectitude as the 
one thing that finally determines the worth of a man’s religion. The 
miraculous element, excepting wonderful acts of healing, is excluded from 
religion. The resurrection of Jesus is not excepted, and the continued 
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resence of Jesus with his Church after his death is, in his judgment, 
in no way invalidated by a denial of his physical resurrection, fe 
defines a Christian, however, as one who accepts the real government of 
Jesus over us, and his real direction of us now (vol. ii. p. 447). He rejects 
the dogma of consubstantiality in the Nicene Creed, and the pre-existence 
of the Christ, but at the same time fails to accept the Arian distinction 
between the divine nature of God and that of Christ. His position is that 
all can share in the divine nature, but that Jesus is pre-eminent in this 
respect. ‘The subtlety of Church theology offends him, and he pleads for 
open-mindedness on the deep things of God. With regard to the canonical 
Scriptures, he belongs to the school of scientific criticism ; and while the 
book displays a very careful study of Biblical criticism, the author does 
not claim to be, and is not, a specialist in this department. He is able to 
read more history into the stories of Abraham, Moses, Joshua, and Ezra 
than the present state of Biblical criticism warrants. The prophets and 


the psalmists of Israel are treated with insight and sympathy, and this. 


part of the book is really a valuable contribution to the subject. In our 
opinion the author has made good his theory that Zerubbabel must be 
dated a century later than the generally accepted date. His treatment of 
the Synoptic problem and of the Johannine writings is too sketchy to be 
satisfactory. The conclusions arrived at may be the correct ones or may not, 
but the marshalling of the evidence leaves so many important points 
untouched. The author believes that John the Apostle wrote the kernel 
(which was later edited and added to by an Ephesian follower or followers 
of the Apostle) of the Fourth Gospel. He claims Irenzus as a safe witness 
to this view, but he overlooks the fact that Ireneus always calls this John 
“the disciple,” and never once “the apostle.” This point should be 
discussed, for it may reflect a tradition of another John. The tradition of 
John the Apostle being put to death soon after his brother James in 
Jerusalem is likewise overlooked. It is natural to expect an exaggerated 
respect for the Church Fathers in one brought up in the atmosphere of the 
Church of England, and we ought, perhaps, to congratulate the author for 
having burst the traditional fetters to the extent he has done; but the 
_— docile acceptance of the traditions in early Church writings about 
John seems to us inconsistent with the author’s strong critical attitude 
throughout the rest of the work. 

The book excels in its treatment of the great leaders of thought and 
of action in the world’s history. What is said about Socrates, Zoroaster, 
Gotama Buddha, Confucius, Peter, Paul, Luther, and many others is 
admirable ; but the field covered is so vast that many important aspects 
of the religions dealt with are ignored. The part played by the idea of 
the nature-god dying and rising up again in the religions of Egypt and 
of Babylonia is only hinted at; while the singular fact that in all the 
Babylonian liturgy no trace of spiritual joy is discernible is not even 
mentioned—and, in passing, may not the presence of the bud! on Babylonian 
lyres suggest a better explanation of the golden calf in Israel than is given 
in vol. i. p. 269? With regard to China, again, very scanty attention is 
given to the popular religion of the country, which gave birth to both 
Confucianism and Taoism. The treatment of the religions of the non- 
Christian world is not so full as the space allotted to the great leaders 
might lead one to expect. 

A similar criticism must be offered with regard to Plato, Aristotle, the 
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Stoics, and the modern ee ee generally. The peculiar contribution 
they made to the progress of thought and of civilisation is briefly stated, 
but not with sufficient fullness for the general reader, whose acquaintance 
with philosophy is ae SO to appreciate our debt to them; and it is 
for him, rather than for the specialist, that the book has been written. 

The central theme of the whole work is Jesus and the society which 
acknowledges him as its leader, viz. the Christian Church. Reviewing the 
prophecies so long employed to buttress Christianity, he offers an explana- 
tion of the maiden passage in Isaiah which is wonderfully attractive and 
convincing, and it will be more difficult to dissociate the sign from its 
context and contemporary events, for the reader of this book, than it was 
before. He finds only one prophetic utterance which had a governing 
influence on Jesus, a that is the famous delineation of the “Suffering 
Servant,” by the unknown exilic prophet, now found in Isaiah liii. As to 
Jesus, his submission to John’s baptism proves that he was, like other men, 
conscious of sinfulness. The only other alternative to this is to deny his 
sincerity in submitting to a baptism of repentance. He, however, believes 
that Jesus died sinless. His position in religion is well stated in the 
following: “That which binds us to him is the love, faith, and courage 
which enabled him to transcend the visible sphere, and not only to grasp 
eternity as his own heritage, but to give all mankind the same heritage 
as their own” (vol. ii. p. 94). The great prophets of religion and the 
founders of Christianity were Jews, and yet “‘the Jewish nation has had 
the unparalleled misfortune of not being reckoned honourable through 
the virtues of the great men which it has produced” (vol. ii. P. 170). 
Christianity, he argues, is something more than Judaism expanded. It 
has a vitality of its own which it has imparted to modern civilisation in 
a way Judaism could never have done. His review of the first three 
centuries is of exceptional interest, and unbiassed. 

The assumption of despotic authority by the Church in the name of its 
founder he considers a misfortune, but its power to organise society is a 
divine element. The Church possesses this ability to an eminent degree, 
and herein lies its promise for the future. At the back of this power is 
the instinct of brotherliness which is so defective in Islam and in non- 
Christian religions. ‘The author traces the growth of the influence of the 
Church in Europe with a masterly hand to the time of Luther's great 
rebellion. Justice is done to Luther, and his position is lucidly examined. 
The author, however, does not seem to have studied the works of Troeltsch 
on the later developments of the Reformation beyond the confines of the 
Lutheran Church, and this may account for his inadequate insight into the 
true nature of the Calvinistic bon of Church government, which was the 
secret of its strength in Europe and America. The Anabaptists are justly 
dealt with by Troeltsch and Lindsay, but in this book they are mentioned 
once as active rebels, while the great leaders of the Socinian movement are 
not even mentioned. 

_ The subject is too large to be adequately treated within so narrow 
limits. Notwithstanding, the book is one of the signs of the times. It 
breathes the spirit of toleration. It bespeaks a faith which can live and 
save men by appealing to their own experience of goodness, and conscious- 
ness of reality. Mutual love and trust in God, our author thinks, will save 
mankind from all its ills, and we heartily agree. We failed to trace the 
quotation in vol. ii. p. 171, “hostes humani generis.” Tacitus has “ odio 
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humani generis,” which may have a different meaning. ‘The other quota. 
tions are faithfully copied, and “ Zarathushtra” in vol. i. p. 104, from 
Prof. Moulton’s Hibbert Lectures, proves how conscientiously the author has 
laboured. Morais B. Owey, 


Tue PrespyTeriaN CoLitece, CARMARTHEN. 





The Commonwealth of Nations: an Inquiry into the Nature of Citizenship in 
the British Empire and into the Mutual Relations of the Several Com. 
munities thereof. Part I. Edited by L. Curtis—London: Mag. 
millan, 1916. 


Tue preface to this volume contains a statement as to the activities 
of the Round Table group which is to be held responsible for the 
investigations presupposed in the opinions expressed by Mr Curtis. Since 
1910 such groups have been working at problems of administration within 
the British Empire. The volume now before us is a more detailed review 
of the historical conditions in the formation of the Empire which have been 
summarised in The Problem of the Commonwealth ; ont it is to be followed 
by further history and an analysis of the present situation, with suggestions 
for its improvement. The Commonwealth of Nations, Part L, acai! with 
the development of the British Empire until the year 1783. It is entirely 
devoted to political history, and it emphasises chiefly the crises which have 
divided or secured allegiance to a central government. The limits of the 
subject treated are therefore very clear: political history is involved only 
so far as politics may be identified with problems of administration ; and 
the passions or needs which result in this or that system of administration 
are viewed generally from the standpoint of a person who is interested 
chiefly in effective administration. 

The history is admirably rendered, especially if we refer to that part ot 
it which deals with the British Empire. For the author does indeed tend 
to write a history of all creation, and his preliminary review of early 
political development has all the faults of special pleading. He accepts 
the old contrast of East and West, the East being essentially theocratic; 
he identifies the Greek polis with the modern state; and he apparentl 
imagines that the development of political liberty and justice was ha 
on directly and ensbiidedl from Athens and Rome to the British Empire. 
But, since a discussion of. such issues is really beside the point, we ma 
consider only the author’s history since Edward I. of England. Mr Curtis 
must know that it is dangerous to use universal history as an argument for 
political reform in a single state. Spencer and Marx did it as well as it 
could be done; and there is a certain Houston Chamberlain who thought 
that Adam was a German. But this is not history, this is pamphleteering. 

Let us therefore confine our attention to Mr Curtis’s British — 
This is rendered in the terms of what is sometimes called constitutional, 
but should perhaps be called parliamentary development. The first great 
turning towards a new world-situation in politics is expressed as the 
assertion by England of the freedom of the seas for herself (p. 141), and 
much prominence is given to the contrast between the forms of govern- 
ment in the different European states at the time when Europe ex 
over the world (p. 164 sq.). The backward races of the world seem necessarily 
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to fall under the power of Europeans, and the only practical issue is that 
ofthe method by which this power is to be exercised. The English have 
« far established a far greater ascendency than any other race; but Mr 
Curtis repudiates the idea that the comparative success of colonisation by 
the English was due to any racial characteristics. It was due, he thinks, 
to the capacity for a in the institutions under which the English 
had lived. “The English system gained by the freedom it left to private 
adventures, for schemes were launched by a number of people for a variety 
of motives at many different points and in many different ways. The 
state was not identified with the success or failure of any particular venture, 
and in case of disaster the loss was limited in extent. Settlements took 
root wherever the choice of the district and method was happy, and once 
established were capable of an indefinite growth in time to come” (p. 213). 
The situation at present, however, can only be understood by giving full 
recognition to the rivalry between all the states of Europe during the late 
Renaissance; and one state, at present powerful, did not then exist, the 
German Empire (p. 221). The Commercial System is ably reviewed by 
Mr Curtis, and so is the interplay of political with economic passions, 
although he seems to avoid any new estimate of the old tendencies. The 
union with Scotland is the next theme ; and it is said to have been based 
upon the desire of the Scottish Parliament to secure the opening of English 
markets to Scottish commerce, but in the end the balance of interests had 
to be controlled by some single authority, and the control was exercised by 
the English Parliament (p. 303). Then came the crisis which is for 
Mr Curtis the most important, the problem of the American Colonies. 
When the new situation brought iehite differences of outlook into 
rominence, “the tendency in English political circles to make human 
instead of material standards the measure of colonial values was too weak 
and came too late to save the situation” (p. 311). Thus the more 
primitive view of the issues involved was more effective in the direction 
of policy. The crisis in America was precipitated by the Indian rising 
in 1763. ‘The British Ministry and its officers thus found themselves 
ose by lack of the powers and revenue which could only be derived 

m a single legislature, and instead of addressing themselves to the 
constructive task of creating an appropriate legislature, sought what they 
needed from the existing legislature of Great Britain” (p. 343). The 
result was materially affected by the general idea that a schism was fore- 
ordained (p. 363), and the division of the Empire began. The struggle in 
America was one between two minorities, while the majority were not 
pre to risk anything for either cause. But neutrality proved impos- 
sible, and the Empire of that day was finally dissolved. Then follows a 
review of the relations of Ireland to the British Commonwealth which is in 
the main a reproduction of Lecky’s History of Ireland. Some chance 
phrases, however, allow a larger issue to be seen than should be possible in 
polite history. At the French Revolution, “on the Continent no worse 
a. had been endured at the hands of Autocracy than the Irish had 
suffered under the rule of the British Commonwealth” (p. 496)—so Mr 
Curtis tells us. And he emphasises the point by such sentences as these :— 
“Treland is the one spot in the British Commonwealth where anarchy has 
continuously flourished” (p. 508); “Martial law was enforced, in 1798, 
with frightful barbarities . . . house-burning, executions without trial, 
massacres, and even torture were the order of the day” (p. 509). 
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The last part of the volume deals with the American Commonwealth, 
by which the author means the United States of America; but he js 
enraptured with centralised government that he cannot leave un 
the usual name of that experiment in federation, lest we might forget the 
special advantages of the scheme which he is maintaining. Then follows 
a chapter on the schism of the Commonwealth in its after-effects; and 
the volume ends with the expression of regret for the lost opportunity of 
a single state including the present United States in the present British 
Empire. The solution of our difficulties in administration, it is su 

will be found by extending to all those of Mr Curtis’s race the power ove 
and responsibility for foreign policy. 

A few general criticisms may i made on the very large thesis with 
which Mr Curtis has dealt. There is great ability in his statement, and 
a very wide knowledge is implied in his treatment of Imperial History, 
Given the limitations he has himself imposed, the development of the 
present situation is truly rendered; and the volume is one which no 
intelligent British citizen can afford to 7 api It is unfair perhaps to 
quarrel with the many assumptions which are implied in the author's 
judgment of political issues; and we must resolutely avoid reference to 
the complete misrepresentation of the attitude of Socrates, which after 
all need not affect Imperial problems. But the fundamental fault of Mr 
Curtis is provincialism. The variety of the lands and peoples and times 
to which he refers does not prevent his being essentially a political thinker 
of the ringed-fence school. He desires obviously to have as many people 
as possible within the same excellent fence; but outsiders are no concem 
of his. This has sometimes amusing results. Heis, as is already generally 
known, a state-absolutist of the school of Hobbes, and when he wishes to 
imagine the relation of his Empire to the human race in general he uses 
a a aap map to show that London is really the centre of the world 
(plate ix. p. 179), although he is exact enough to say that the real 
centre of the land hemisphere is just outside the mouth of the Loir. 
Are we intended to conclude that the Executive in Whitehall should 
arrange the administration of the whole habitable globe? Or has Mr 
Curtis not yet heard the open secret that the political world has no 
centre? His geography would have to be revised for an American edition 
of his book ; and: 
provincialism of outlook. Indeed, one imagined that it was quite an 
obsolete superstition that the British Constitution had developed in isolation. 
And yet influences of the finer kind passing from France or Germany are 
not given their due place in Mr Curtis’s record. Outside his fence are 
only people against whom we must defend ourselves; and_ inside his 
fence he desires more and more effective administration only in order 
that such “defence” may be overwhelming. The sum of our criticism 
is this: there is ability in the marshalling of facts and the urging of 4 
political programme, but the moral attitude implied is ingenuously 
primitive. C. Detiste Burws. 


Lonpon. 
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ions on Violence. By Georges Sorel.—English translation by T. E. 
Hulme—London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916.—Pp. xiii +299. 


M. Grorcrs Soret has been called “the philosopher of Syndicalism.” 
His Reflections on Violence, now adequately rendered into English b 
MrT. E. Hulme, owed their origin very largely to his acquaintance with 
the remarkable activities and efforts of French trade unionism from the 
1902, when the Confédération Générale du Travail became, through 
the coalescence of the older C. G. T. with the Fédération des Bourses, a 
fighting force, down to the time when the Reflections were published, as 
articles in Le Mouvement Socialiste in 1906, as a book in 1908. The 
characteristic of this period in trade union history is the presence of the 
revolutionary strain, with its belief in direct action and its ever-ready 
weapon of the strike. With these things, in a semi-philosophical, sem1- 
sapbalogical way, Sorel’s book deals. In other countries besides France, 
not least of all in England, the opening years of the twentieth century 
witnessed subtle and significant changes in the temper, the aspirations, 
and the methods of organised labour. A distinct breach was made with 
the steady-going political methods and political traditions of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. There was a rapidly growing tendency 
on the part of organised workers everywhere to abandon their trust in 
liticians and in methods of reform by legislation, and to fight industrial 
ttles on the industrial field alone, pursuing on all occasions the direct 
policy of a refusal to work—in other words, going promptly on strike at a 
sign or suspicion of grievance. Somewhat unfamiliar gospels were preached 
in workshops, trade union branches, and elsewhere, and many of the 
younger generation of workers learned lessons and received inspirations 
which they will never forget. In France all this kind of manifestation 
received the designation “revolutionary syndicalism”; in England people 
described it simply as ‘“syndicalism,” and then proceeded hopelessly to 
misunderstand it. 
For philosophers and others it is interesting to notice that all this 
relatively new order of revolutionary activity in trade unionism co- 
incided with appearances of an allied and similar spirit in other direc- 
tions—in art, for example, in the headlong breaking away from traditional 
form; in religion, again, in the recrudescence of mysticism and person- 
alim; in philosophy, in the attack on intellectualism and the praise 
of instinctive action. The whole seething situation signified, in reality, 
that mankind generally, the human spirit, was on the verge of a new 
discovery of inward freedom and personality, and ready to break the 
bondage of mechanism which modern civilisation had meant for it up to 
that point. Sorel is, in a way, conscious of all this throughout his 
reflections, though it is not his main theme, and only indeed in some pene- 
trating obiter dicta does he openly touch upon it. Had he seen fit to 
develop it, and make of it his chief study, his book would have possessed 
more permanent value. As it is, reading the book again after a long 
interval, and in the midst of such startlingly altered world-circumstances, 
we do not feel at all certain of its enduring worth. Much of it, indeed, 
strikes us now as singularly ephemeral, and some things might very 
profitably be removed altogether. There is too much smart journalism 
and too little serious literature all through. There are allusions to, and 
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covert attacks upon, foe try French politicians, especial] socialists, 
which, though caustically witty and amusing enough, add nothing to th, 
book’s value. Particularly do the frequent, and almost invariabl dis. 
paraging, references to the luckless Jaurés read badly now. And, t ough 
doubtless Sidney Webb will be glad to learn, in English, that “he ha 
a mind of the narrowest description, which could only impress 
unaccustomed to reflection” (p. 132), still we protest that this kind of 
thing, loose journalistic writing, belongs to a vanished moment, and neye 
at any time ae the socialist movement, though for a period it 
distinctly impaired the value of some of the best and most constructive 
socialist writing of recent years. ‘Those who would bring in the Revoly. 
tion should have no time for personalities; and if, as Sorel himself quite 
truly says, “socialists must be convinced that the work to which they are 
devoting themselves is a serious, formidable, and sublime work” (p. 159), 
then every socialist must learn from the outset a large ability to rise wholly 
superior to merely personal jealousies and sta There is, however, 
something more serious than this tincture of c journalism that seems 
- us to impair the value of Sorel’s work to-day. To this we return at the 
close. 

The book is divided into seven chapters, with an introduction in the 
form of a general explanatory letter adressedd to Daniel Halevy, and 
an appendix, consisting of a very brief contribution made to Le Matin 
in May 1908, entitled “Apology for Violence.” The most interesting 
sections in the book are those on class war and violence, the decadence of 
the middle (capitalist) classes, and the proletarian strike, in which is 
sketched the theory by which Sorel is best known, that of the general 
strike as a myth, Sorel would claim to be an orthodox Marxian, and his 
knowledge of the master’s work is undoubtedly great. Some of the best 
things in the book are his réswmés and discussions of the chief views of 
Marx. In revolutionary syndicalism Sorel believed there was to be found 
the only true descendant of orthodox Marxian socialism, and he set out to 
understand, philosophically and psychologically, the underlying character 
of the revolutionary strain in syndicalism. ‘To achieve this purpose he 
declares it necessary to go back to Marx, and especially to that writer's 
idea as to how the transition from capitalism to socialism is to come 
about. Socialists, Sorel thinks, must hold fast to the extreme theory of 
the class-struggle and the catastrophic end of the capitalist régime. y 
must abandon all attempts at inducing an enlightened capitalist class to 

repare politically “the transition to a more perfect system of legislation.” 
Socialists are not going to succeed in their aims at all by political means 
and the methods of * social .”. Hence Sorel’s uncompromising 
hostility to parliamentary socialists, liberal progressives, and all similar 
“reformers.” The capitalist system will not give way to reform, but—and 
this is orthodox Marxism—will generate within itself its own negation. 
The negative element must take the form of a revolutionary proletariat 
class, highly organised, disciplined, and intelligent. The sole business of 
socialists, therefore, is to explain “to the proletariat the greatness of the 
revolutionary part they are called upon to play. By ceaseless criticism the 
proletariat must be brought to perfect their organisations,” they must 
“form ideas which depend solely on their position as producers in lage 
industries,” and they must “acquire habits of liberty with which 
middle classes are nowadays no longer acquainted” (pp. 85, 86). The 
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two an mistic classes, a and middle, must be clearly defined 
and hostile to each other. Unfortunately for this doctrine, the 
Moges of civilisation since Marx has, so Sorel believes, produced a com- 
plication which that great man never anticipated. The class which, on the 
,should be sternly and rigidly opposed to the proletarian has become 
pe lost its energy and virility, become “stupefied by humani- 
wianism.” Sorel joins the host of pre-war Jeremiahs! Still worse, owing 
to the machinations of ubiquitous parliamentary socialists and traffickers in 
geil peace,” believers in arbitration, conciliation, and so forth, this 
had begun to infect the proletarians in like measure, so that 
the Marxian dogma seemed in a fair way to being rendered futile, through 
ilure of the class war. Such a state of things is, for Sorel, deplorable. 
Only, he says, “a growing and solidly organised working class can compel 
the capitalist class to remain firm in the industrial war; if a united and 
revolutionary proletariat confronts a rich middle class, eager for conquest, 
capitalist society will have reached its historical perfection” (p. 91), and, 
ipso facto, the time of its catastrophic fall into socialism will be at hand. 
Marxian theory is a rate oe saved, the balance restored, and, 
further, the whole of modern European civilisation set on the way toward 
regeneration, by the appearance of “proletarian violence.” Sorel pro- 
fesed to believe that Europe could be saved from decay by two things 
only—either a great war, which he regarded as impossible, or the recru- 
descence of a “crass and brutal” class struggle within societies, the signs 
of which he found in syndicalism. “Everything may be saved, if the 
proletariat, by their use of violence, manage to re-establish the division 
into classes, and so restore to the middle class something of its former 
”; for this reason, “proletarian violence, carried on as a pure and 
simple manifestation of the sentiment of the class war, appears as a very 
fine and very heroic thing,” preserving “the immemorial interests of civilisa- 
tion,” and saving “the world from barbarism” (pp. 98, 99). Such is the 
point of view; when one has it, one has the whole k, with the exception 
of the myth-theory of the general strike. ‘Those who care to do so can 
trace the influences at work in producing this point of view. There is 
Marxian socialism, Bergsonian philosophy, with its notions of some 
instinctive, creative, violent force of life breaking out to the progress of 
humanity, and its implied praise of action rather than thought; there is 
also, we think, a little of Nietzsche with his “ Dionysiac element,” there is 
the familiar restiveness against modern mechanical existence, and there is, 
of course, the fact that French, and other, trade unions did begin a 
greater use of the method of the strike at and about the time Sorel wrote. 
The notion of the general strike as a “myth” is probably familiar to 
most people who have read English books on syndicalism. Under the form of 
a general and universal uprising of the workers, the ota class every- 
where envisages, not intellectually, but intuitively (this is cr again), 
its present feeling of unrest. The notion of the general strike is not a 
rational anticipation of a determinate series of future events; it is, in 
Sorel’s words, “a body of images capable of evoking instinctively all the 
sentiments which correspond to the different manifestations of the war 
undertaken by Socialism against modern society.” It is the myth in which 
socialism is wholly comprised (p. 137). The presence of this notion means 
a revolutionary Sree sim to every effort after freedom made by the 
workers. It ensures the requisite amount of proletarian violence to keep 
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the class war going until the apocalyptic end of capitalism, Sorel 
favourite analogy is the Second Coming, or, more strictly, the part he 
thinks the idea of that event played amongst the early Christians, Thy 
workers, inspired by the notion of the general strike, will see in every litt. 
strike a miniature semblance and foretaste of the end; failure will mean 
simply that they were not ea prepared, and therefore, still driven 
by the intuitive inspiration, they will do what they have to do, namely, 
continue along the way of organisation and solidarity, learning heroism an} 
the will-to-endure. It is all very interesting, and, in scoplifying the idea, 
Sorel says much that is worth considering; but it seems probable, 
G. D. H. Cole has suggested, that Sorel started with a misunderstand. 
ing of the raison Wétre of the ordinary strike, and in any case the 
proletariat seems more ready to find inspiration to direct action in lac 
of adequate wages, or desire for more freedom, than in any semi-religious, 
semi-ethical myth. 

One is inclined to wonder, in the end, whether the main theme of thes 
articles of Sorel has very much value to-day, or will have any more in the 
future. Sorel’s translator is optimistic. He boldly claims Sorl x 
“certainly the most remarkable socialist since Marx,” and holds that his 
point of view and general attitude have still their day to come. Notin 
England, we think: and probably not in France. The war has intervened, 
Movements towards social democracy in the future will bear a character 
but little resembling that from contemplation of which Sorel drew his 
reflections, There is no construction in the book; there was little in 
syndicalism. That outburst did its work, and all that was valuable init, 
which was not “proletarian violence” and the myth of the general strike, 
has gone into the most genuinely constructive and far-reaching ideas in the 
socialist world to-day, those, namely, associated with what is usually called 
Guild Socialism. Of “revolutionary syndicalism” we shall not hear much 
more; but of National Guilds we shall hear, and these constructive views 
are not complicated by any Sorellian philosophy. It is ten years since Sore 
wrote his articles, and, whilst we admire the praiseworthy industry of 
Mr Hulme, who has done his work well, we remain in the end with the 
feeling of having perused a book given to the English public sadly out 
of its time. Srantey A. Matton, 

LivERPOOL. 





The Life of Robert pa 2 Benson. By C. C. Martindale, $.J.— 
London: Longmans, 1916. 


Aurxoucu the late Mgr. Benson may not, in his biographer’s words, have 
done “anything externally massive or officially important,” there is no 
doubt that the man was infinitely greater than his work. There can be 
no question that the most striking feature of this book is the revelation 
which it gives of the extraordinary many-sidedness of Robert Hugh Benson’ 
character, coupled with certain limitations which Father Martindale does 
not endeavour to conceal ; and it is almost impossible for us to realise the 
record of his work—his literary output, his constant preaching—in Europe 
and America, his immense correspondence, and his many-sided interests 
outside the Church. ] 
This life by Fr. Martindale, S.J., is an exceptionally good piece of 
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biographical writing, which is not only a record of real value to admirers 
of the deceased priest, but to students of modern religion. The author 
ig a man of remarkable intuition, keen judgment, and broad-minded 
charity. ‘The distinguished Jesuit tells us he had no desire to compose 
a panegyric, but simply to paint the real man largely by Benson’s own 
words, and the recollections of those who were brought into close contact 
with him. In every _ he is discreet and judicial, and writes with ex- 
cellent spirit to show the curious streak of genius, the feverish activity, 
the many faults of waywardness, idiosyncrasies, and interests of the well- 
known convert. En passant, the happy and appropriate quotations at 
the head of each chapter are a pure delight. Scattered through the pages 
of the volumes are passages of great power and charm, and the final 
ter is one of singular beauty. 

he vanity of human hopes and ambitions was seldom more strangely 
illustrated than in the youngest son of Edward White Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Born in 1871, he was received into the Church shortly 
before his thirty-second birthday. From the Anglican communion he had 
a year of study at Rome, then the priesthood and a second year of pre- 
paration for active work at Cambridge. The remaining nine years we see 
him not as a great man, not a linguist or a theologian, a scientist or 
philosopher, but simply as a much sought-after priest. ‘You are er 
the candle at both ends,” a friend said to him, shortly before he died. 
“What matter if it gives more light?” was his reply. This was thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. 

Many converts have had the terrible trial of misunderstandings with 
those who are nearest and dearest to them, but this Hugh was spared. 
His mother knew he was following God’s call as she watched with discerning 
sympathy, timely encouragement, and wise guidance his path to Rome. 
His ove for her was the closest of all ties that bound him to this earth, 
and he consulted her upon everything, as these volumes eloquently testify. 

His literary art won for him a wider audience than perhaps any Catholic 
writer since Newman. His novels were more than tales; they were 
treatises on aspects of Catholic truth in its bearing on human life. A 
large portion of the Life is devoted to a careful analysis of Mgr. Benson’s 
novels in relation to his own character and on general psychological 
grounds. He was the René Bazin of modern English literature, and was 
at his best when dealing with the realities of everyday life. But when he 
writes to help some inquirer struggling towards the truth, or to give 
spiritual direction to a Catholic correspondent—then he is all deep 
earnestness. It is true that his books are of unequal value; their author 
himself used to say that he did not care much for some of them, though 
as each was completed he was full of delight in his latest work. The 
activities that crowded his life left little time for social intercourse, and 
as the years went by he became more and engrossed in his work; and 
consequently his spirit of detachment and that undercurrent of longin 
for solitude were adverse to the making of many friends. Yet noa 
for guidance and counsel was ever neglected. He lived and thought and 
spoke ag acted with passion, and in that passion was created his own 
¢ r. 

He loved roaming, but he wanted to roam at the end of a string. He 
wanted to wander, but to be stopped if he was wandering into danger. 
What strikes the reader is the picture of him as a man holding his faith 
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with the strength and simplicity of a child. Hugh Benson was ofa 
nervous temperament, such as often goes with artistic genius, Ty, 
astonishing thing is that the Roman » toype failed to impose the discip} 
that would have brought him within the reach of greatness and would 
all probability have given him a long and fruitful life. As a child } 
delighted to play the enfant terrible, and in the last decade of his life we 
can at least admire the generosity, the enthusiasm and chee 
which he made his contribution to the agelong controversy. He held 
that humour was almost a virtue, and like Sir Thomas More (with wh 
he had much in common) his passion was that of obedience to the Church 
he joined. After a lapse of twelve years he confessed that “ what to him 
at first had been a source of relief and gladness in finding his proper 
spiritual home, had now become an all-absorbing enthusiasm and devotion 
he lived for nothing else.” And if his passion for Catholicism was { 
cause of his premature death, let him have at any rate the heroism ¢ 
dying for an ideal, whatever may be the view of those who do not ¢ 
his faith. Hugh Benson, as a priest, gave himself quite simply to hj 
religion : he pressed on to one goal, he minded one thing. 

The Life is admirably produced, but we regret that it does not cont 
a bibliography. We should like a few more portraits, and there shoy 
certainly have been a facsimile of a letter, or even a postcard, to show 
Mgr. Benson’s characteristic caligraphy. The book certainly ch 
attention, and as a literary effort it secures for Fr. Martindale a high 
place in the ranks of contemporary letters. | 


Craupe C. H. Wiiamson, 4 
Lonpon. 








